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Arabs exercised authority in Sind for over three cen- 
turies , (93-^16/711-1025) » first as governors .appointed directly 
by the Umayyads and c Abbasids and then, from around 240/854, as 
independent rulers from the Quraysh tribes of Habbar b. al-Aswad 
and Samah b. Lu'ayy. This dissertation is’ concerned with four 

• j v 

major topics in the religious history of the period: the iden- 
tification of the non-Muslim religions arid sects at the time of 
the Arah conquest; the mechanisms encouraging or impeding' col- 


laboration and conversion; the prosopography of the Sindi Muslim 
population; and the rise of the Isma c £li state at Multan_toward 
the end of the period. Correlations between religious and social 

X ' < 

factors are examined in two general areas: ttye. observed differ- 
. * . 5 . 

ential between Buddhist and Hindu collaboration ■ and conversion, 

\ 

and the decline in the recruitment, replication, )and circulation' 
of the Muslim religious elite. 
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Les arabes exercerent leur autorite au Sind pendant plus 
de trois siecles ( 93 - ^l 6 /?ll- 1025 -) , d’abord en tant.que gouvemeurs 

^ t 

mandates directement par les Umayyads et les c Abbasids et’ensuite, 
vers 240/854, en tant que dirigeants independants des tribus de 
Quraysh de Habbar b-. al-Aswad et Samah b. Lu’ayy. Cette these 
porte sur quatre points principaux dans l K histoire religieuse 
de cette epoque: 1 ' identification des religions non-musulmanes , 
et des sectes a 1' epoque d.e la conquete arabe; les mecanismes 
d' encouragement ou d'entrave a la collaboration et a la conversion; 
la prosopographie de la population Sindi musulmane; et 1 ' a^enement 
de l'etat Isma c ili au Multan vers la fin de; cette periode. \Les 
correlations entre les facteurs religieux et sociaux sont \ 
examines dans deux domaines generaux: la diTf e rent i ell e observee 
entre la collaboration et la conversion du Bouddhisme et de 

U‘ 

1 ' Hindouisme , et le declin du recrutement , de la reproduction 
et de la circulation de 1' elite religeuse musulmane. 
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TRANSLITERATION, NOMENCLATURE, AND DATES 

* j 

The transliteration of Arabic Persian, and Urdu follows 
the regulations established by the Institute of Islamic Studies, 
McGill University, in its "Transliteration Table" of 19 November 
1964. This differs from the system employed by the current 
Encyclopaedia of Islam in three particulars: jim is transliter- 
ated j_ not dj_, qaf as cj_ not k, and the ta' marbu t ah as final ah 
not a except in id af ah construction where it takes the fora of at. 
Where the sources are both Arabic and Persian, I have followed 
the Arabic form of transliteration (e.g., dhimmi not aiinmi ) for 
the shared technical vocabulary. 'For typographical reasons, 
the circumflex is used to indicate the long vowel (e.g., a not 
a) . The initial Arabic article (al) has been disregarded for 
the purpose of alphabetizing in the bibliography. 

Words which have entered the English language and are 
readily comprehensible have not been transliterated (thus caliph 
not khalifah ) , except when encapsulated in a quotation entirely 
in Arabic or Persian. 

Place names for Arab Sind have been given according to 
the usual Arabic-Persian rendition, with the exception that the 
Arabic article (which is inconsistently applied in the sources) 

generally is deleted except in quotation. Modem place names 

! 

are rendered in their accepted English form (e.g., Delhi rather 
than Dilhi). ^ 

Unless otherwise indicated, all dates are given in two 
parts: the lunar hi ,i ri and the solar Christian eras (e.g., 96 / 
714). Since the lunar and solar years do not correspond directly, 
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I have given the Christian year in which the first month of the 
hi; i rah year falls. These have been calculated from the charts 
of G. S. P. Freeman-Grenville, The Muslim and Christian Calendars 
(London: Oxford University Press, 196^). Dates of non-Sdndi 
rulers and dynasties are rendered according to the relevant 
tables in C. E. Bosworth, The Islamic Dynasties (Edinburgh: 
University Press, 1967). — — 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

Only four years after the death of the Prophet Muhammad, 

o 0 • 

the Arab Muslims appeared for the first time as a force in the- 

A 

region of Sind when al-Mughxrah b. Abi al- As al-Thaqafi, brother 
of the governor of Bahrayn, conducted a maritime raid on the port 
of Daybul.' 1 ' Intermittently for the next seventy-five years, the' 
Arabs continued their advance eastwards, raiding and then annexing 
portions of Mukran, the arid mountainous western region of greater 
Sind. Finally, -in 93/711>'a large Muslim army, under the command 
of Muhammad b. al-Qasim al-Thaqafx, only seventeen lunar years 

i 

old at the time, entered the Indus Valley and by this time of his 

recall and early death in 96/?l4 had effected the conquest of the 

1 

entire province up to and beyond the city of Multan. Sind was to 
comprise the eastern limit of the Arab campaigns of conquest. ‘ For 
the following three centuries, Arabs exercised authority in Sind, 
first as governors appointed directly from* the Umayyad and c Abbasid 
courts and then, from the last half of the third/ninth century, 
as independent rulers from the Quraysh tribes of Habbar b. al- 
Aswad arid Samah b. Lu'ayy. The Arab domination of Sind would 
persist until the annexation of the region by the Ghaznavid Turks 
in the first quarter of the f ifth/eleventh century. 


1 
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This long period of Arab rule in Sind, extending- from 
93/711 to 4-16/1025, forms the basic chronological boundaries of 

the study. On occasion, these limits have been extended at both 

-4 

ends in order to reveal long-range trends. Geographically, the 
region of analysis is that termed Sind by Arab historians and 
geographers of the 'classical period and not the province of Paki- 
stan known by the same name. This included the entire tract of 
the trans-Indus from the Punjab to the Indus Delta as well as 
the areas of Mukran (modem Baluchistan) and Turan (modem Kelat 
and Kachhi). That is, Arab Sind was almost equivalent in extent 
to present-day Pakistan, with the exception” of~ certain areas in 
the far north and northwest. 

' 1 

Thematically, four principal topics have been isolated 
for discussion and analysis: (l) the identification of the non- 
Muslim religions and sects at the time of the Arab conquest; 

(2) the various mechanisms enc ouraging, or impeding collaboration 

f 

and conversion; (3) the Islamic preoccupations of S^ndi Muslims 
at home and abroad; (4) the rise of an Isma c ili state at Multan 
toward the end of the Arab period, A separate chapter will be 
devoted to each of these concerns. 

The preliminary task of precisely identifying the non- 
Muslim religions and sects of Sind is required before one can 
address further issues such as conversion and resistence to 
conversion. It has added urgency in view of the usual mislabel- 
ling of these non-Muslim religions by modem scholars. Chapter ■ 
two considers this problem of identification, devoting particular 
attention to establishing relative numbers and geographic di-stri- 
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bution. The conclusions of the chapter are developed initially 
by differentiating between various terms as they occur in the 
Muslim data with reference to non-Muslims in the region and then 
combining this material .with data from the Chinese and Indie 
sources which specify particular sectarian groups within Sind. 

The majority of explanations of conversion in Sind have 
tended to operate on a simplistic and mutually antagonistic coer- 
oive or voluntary model of conversion, reflecting current ■ Rebates 
in t'he Indian subcontinent concerning the nature of Islam. This 

i ^ 

emphasis, it will be suggested, has resulted in the obfuscation 
of important social processes. Chapter three is concerned, in 
the main, with establishing the social basis of two observed 
sets of differentials relating to conquest and conversion: Why 
did Buddhists and not Hindus tend to collaborate with the Arab 
conquest? Why did Buddhism die out in Sind during the Arab period, 
while Hinduism/ managed to remain relatively intact? The analysis 
proceeds by isolating the class basis of the designated religious 
groups, apparent from the literature of . the conquest, and then 
indicating what effect the conquest and settlement and accompa- 
nying socio-economic changes would have had, directly or indirectly, 
n on the- specified classes. 

Chapter four attempts to reconstruct the religious history 
of Muslims in Arab Sind. Since the post-conquest data relating 
directly to Islam within Sind are particularly sparse, I have had 
recourse in this chapter to Arabic and Persian biographical dic- 
tionaries for information on seventy Muslims bearing geographic 
nisbahs (names of attribution) relating to Sind or its divisions: 
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i.e., al -Sindi, al-Daybuli, al-Mansuri, and al-Qusdari. The 
prosopographical data have been collated, analyzed, and then 
' oonfronted with evidence directly bearing on the province of 
Sind. In general, the biographies are being used solely as an 
aggregate in order to discern the religious preoccupations of 
Sindi Muslims and the possible change over time in this pre- 

f 

occupation and in numbers of Sindis noted in the sources. 

The last century of Arab rule in Sind saw the establish- 
ment of an Ismarili state in the northern regions of the province. 
Chapter five will consider this movement, its antecedents, and 
subsequent development in Sind. Particular attention will be 
directed toward the problematic question of the impact of 
Isma c ilism on the Muslim and non -Muslim environments of fourth/ 
tenth century Arab Sind, thus linking the analysis with topics 
discussed in chapters three and four. 

This dissertation has a multiple 'objective: to provide 

a comprehensive and detailed account of religion in a particular 
i 4 

social and historical context. The primary fobus in what follows 

is on religion. My interest in society is constrained to those 

factors which elucidate certain problems in the religious history 

c, 

of Sind, especially but not exclusively, differentials in collab- 
oration and conversion and the decline in the incidence of Sindi 

A 

Muslims noted in the biographical material. The methodological 

A 

problems associated with these topics will be commented on in 
the appropriate contexts. 
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Survey of the Sources 

The primary historical sources for Arab Sind all focus 
on one major period in its history: the initial series of raids 
on Mukran which culminated in the conquest of - ' Sind by Muhammad 
b. al-Qasim al-Thaqafi. The majority of Muslim sources concerned 
with the history of the nascent Islamic empire contain an account, 
of varying length, of the initial Thaqafite conquest and the 

events leading up to it. The most important of these sources 

/ 

is the Chachnamah , a Persian translation of an earlier nonextant 
hist-ory of Sind written in Arabic. It comprises an account of 
the pre-Islamic Buddhist and Hindu dynasties, a history of the 
initial Arab raids on Mukran, and a detailed chronicle of the 
\Thaqafite campaigns and conquests. Since the' work is critical 
ti\the analyses in chapters two and three and there is some dis- 
agreement among scholars concerning its authenticity, antiquity, 

A 

and reliability, it will be discussed here in some detail. 

Around the year 613/1216, an Arab scholar by the name of 
c Ali b. Hamid b. Abi Bakr' al-Kufi, residing at the city of Uchh, 
determined to write a history of the Arab conquest of Sind in 
order to improve his prospects at the court of Nasir al-Din 
Qabachah (d. 625/122?). 5 I n pursuit of 'material for this project, 
he travelled to the twin towns of Aror and Bhakkar where he met 
the qadi of the region, Isma c il b. c Ali b. Muhammad al-Thaqafi, 
in all likelihood a direct descendant of Mus£ b. Ya c qub b. Ta' £ 
al-Thaqafi who had been appointed qadi over Aror at the time of 
the initial Thaqafite conquest.^ The qadi showed him an Arabic 
history of Sind which had been transcribed by an unknown ancestor 
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and had remained in the family for many generations, Kufi, im- 
pressed by the account, abandoned his intention of writing an 

i 

independent history, translating it instead into Persian, adding * 
an introduction, and dedicating it to the .vizier c Ayn al-Mulk 
Husayn b. Abi Bakr al-Ash c ari In the hopes of obtaining patronage. 
The original Arabic version is no longer extant, but Kufi's 
Persian translation has survived and been referred to variously 

* ' l 

as Fat h namah-yi Sind , Minha.i al-din va-al-mulk , Minha.i al-masalik , 

^ ^ A A /V 8 

Tarikh-i Qasimi , and popularly as the Chachnamah . 

Two major historiographic traditions are expressed in the 

A .Q 

Chachnamah - -the indigenous Brahmanical and the classical Arab. 

It is the sole source to have relayed the former and the most 
detailed transmitter of the latter. The local historical tradi- 
tion informs the first quarter of the text covering the Buddhist 
Siharsi dynasty, the revolt of the Brahmin Chach, and the reign 
of the Sila'ij 'dynasty up to the time of the Arab conquest .^ 0 
To a significant extent, this portion of the Chachnamah can be 
viewed as a self-contained history. In contrast to later sec- 
tions, no specific isnad ("chain of transmitters") is given for 
any of its information, there are no disparaging descriptions 

i 

of non-Muslim religions,, and it accomodates more of the romantic 

i 

and mythic types of material usually associated with early medi- 
' 11 

eval north Indian historiography. Moreover, the section shows 
an awareness of the terms and concepts of Hinduism and Buddhism 

V 

not apparent in the Muslim tradition until a considerably later 
date. This portion of the text was seemingly an independent 
Brahmanical history of the family of Chach, possibly oral, sim- 
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ilar to local chronicles of royal dynasties in contiguous areas. 
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In addition to the cohesive section, the Brahmanical tra- 
dition was called on in several instances to augment the Aral 

. ' * *1 

material on the conquest, usually in order to express the local 

• . 14 

point of view on particular events. Some of the later legendary 

material for which isnads are lacking would also appear to have 

1 < 

originated from the indigenous historical tradition. J It is 
likely that this was incorporated with the other materials at 
the time the original Arabic work was compiled. 

The most extensive and detailed historical tradition 
expressed in the Ghac hnamah is the Arab. There can be little 
doubt that the unknown compiler was conversant with the same * 
Arab tradition of the conquest preserved by Baladhuri, Ibn 
^layyat, Tabari, and other early historians. Apart from the 
incorporation of an indigenous tradition, the primary difference 


between the Ghac hnamah and the earliest surviving Arab histories 
is- that the former is vastly more detailed than any of the latter. 
While other sources refer to the frequent exchange of correspond- 
ence between al-Hajjaj and Muhammad b. al-Qasim, only the Chach - 
namah provides an actual text (for over twenty of the letters). ' j 
Baladhuri and Ya c qubi describe the finql battle between the j 

Arabs and Dahir in a single short paragraph; the Chac hnamah j 
takes over twenty pages, outlining each day's events, giving i 
variant traditions, the names of participants, and the Arabic 

1 u 

19 

poetry engendered by the conflict. Nor are the particulars of 
the short Arab accounts contradicted by the expanded version of 

a 20 ' 21 

the Chachnamah ; the concatenation of events, the Arabic poetry, 
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22 

an'd the names of participants are familiar. Indeed, the pres- 
, ence in the Ghachnamah of long lists of names framing the account 
of the conquest is strong supporting eviftertce of 'the antiquity of 
the original work. 2 -^ 

The major single informant ( rawi ) of the non-indigenous 
portion of the Ghachnamah would appear to "be Abu al-Haean c Ali 
. b. Muhammad b. c Abd Allah b. Abi Sayf al-Mada'ini (135/752-225/ , 
839 or 215/830), who is cited throughout under various forms of 

ph 

his name. Ibn al-Nadim (d. 380/990) lists two hundred and 
t'hirty-nine works by this prolific historian, among which a^e 
four which might have formed a source for the Chachnamah : Kitab 
thaghr al-Hind ("Book of the Indian Frontier"), Kitab fat h Mukran 
("Book of the Conquest of Mukran"), Kitab c ummal al-Hind ("Book of 
'the Governors of India"), and Kitab akhbar Thaqif ("Book of the 
Historical Accounts of the Thaqaf ites" ) . 2 ^ Another work by al- 
«Mada' ini on Sind is noted by Yaqut (d. 627/1229): Kitab futu h al - 
^ Hind wa-al-Sind ' ("Book of the Conquests of India and Sind"). 

Since al-Mada'ini was the major source on Sind for subsequent 
" historians and none of his major works have survived except in 
quotation, ' the Chachnamah is valuable both for its comprehensive 
account of Sind and as a_ transmitter of an important lost histor- 
ical tradition. Indee"d, it is possible that the bulk of the non- 
indigenous material found in the Chachnamah , including that attrib- 
uted to earlier rawis such as Abu Bakr al-Hudhali (d.- 159/775) 1 
also is derived from al-Mada'ini. 2 ® 

While the Chachnamah may have suffered in translation, , 2 ^ , 

there is good reason to conclude that it is what it claims to be-- 


1 
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.a translation of an earlier Arabic history. It was probably 
compiled at\the\ city of Ar6r (where the Thaqafite qadis were N 
resident) in \h e\course of the third/ninth century.^ 0 It is 

difficult to overestimate the importance of this work. Without 

\ 

the Chachnamah , rt Would be difficult indeed to reconstruct the 
history of the Arab conquest of' Sind. 


The traditionxpf Mada'ini on Sind has also been pre- 
served by two of his students, Khalxfah b. Khayyat al- c U$furi 
(d. 240/854) and Ahmad b. YahyS. al-Baladhuri (d. 279/892). The 
Ta' ri'kh of the former is the earliest of Arab histories which 
.have been preserved intact.^ 1 After relating the events of each 
caliph’s reign, Ibn Khayyat appends a list c^f appointments and 

V 

dismissals of provincial officers. This biographical focus ren- 
ders his history the most complete source for the names and se- 
quence 1 of Sindi governors up to the year 200/815. Unfortunately, 
his interest in the region rarely expands beyond terse adminis- 
trative enumerations. The chapter devoted to Sind in the Futu h 
al-buldan of Baladhuri is of greater consequence.-^ 2 Indeed, the 


author directs more space to, Sind than to Fars, Kirman, Sistan, 
Jurjan, Khuzistan, or even Egypt. As far as religion' is con- 
cerned, Baladhuri is of particular value for his description 
of the non-Muslim sites and peoples of Sind at the time of the 

Arab conquest and for the initial terms of capitulation. It 

\ 

should be pointed out, however, that as a condensation of a much 
larger work on the same topic (no longer extant), the Futu h con- 
tains sporadic and misleading chronological gaps which are not 
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readily apparent frdm .the text. I^ence, while second only to 
the Chachnamah in quantity of information presented, Baladhuri 
must be used carefully 'in’ conjunction with ,the other Arabic 

'.material . ^ \ 

‘ 5 \ 

The dynastic histoty of Ahmad b. Abi Ya c qub b. Wadih 

\ 

al-Ya c qubi (d. 284/897), als^o greatly indebted to Mada’ini, re-" 
fers repeatedly to events in Sind not noted by Baladhuri . ^ 

As far as Sind is concerned, Ya°qubi tends to focus on high- 

■ level political intrigues and tribal conflicts rather than on 

\ 

religious developments. He manages \to accord almost two pages 

\ * 

to the widespread revolt in Upper Sind during the period 145-52/ 
762-69 without once noting its Shi c ite nature, a surprising 

\ q n 

lapse for a historian of his reported bi^as, 1 

The most comprehensive Muslim history written during the 
classical period is the voluminous Ta'rikh al-rusul wa-al-muluk 
x of Abu Ja c far Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabari (d. '^10/922).-^^ While 
nob. forthcoming about the Thaqafite conquest, wkich he dismisses 
in a few sentences, Tabari has preserved detailed variant his- 
torical traditions concerning the tangled affairs of Sind during 

C A. . , 39 A A 

the late Umayyad and early Abbasid periods. ' Unlike Baladhuri, 

Ibn Khayyat, or Ya c qubi, he has included a lengthy narrative of 

the circumstances of the Pure Soul Revolt in Upper Sind during 

A 40 

the caliphate of al -Mansur. 

With the exception of the foregoing, generally based on 
Mada’ini, classical Arab historians for .the most part were not 

0 

concerned with events in distant -Sind. What references do exist 
are isolated and generally noted, in passing, relative to more 

'i ' 
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central concerns of the Islamic heartlands. Abu Hanifah AJjmad 
b. Da'ud al-Dinawari (d. 282/895) refers in his Kitab al-akhbar 
al- t iwal to the presence in Sind of Bukayr b. Mahan, but only 
in relationship to his later activities as an agent for the 
c Abbasid revolution.^ 1 Nevertheless, other Arab histories of 
the period do contain occasional information of importance and 
must be consulted. The administrative history ( Kitab al-wuzara’ 
wa-al-kuttab ) of the chamberlain Muhammad b. c Abdus al-Jahshiyari 
(d, 331/942), for example,' preserves an itemized list of estimated 
revenue for Sind and Mukran which was prepared during the early 

' Kp 

p ; art of the caliphate of Harun al-Rashid (170-93/786-809) . 

{ 

,While there is a relatively substantial body of historical 
material concerning the early raids 4 on Mukran and the Thaqafite 
conquest of Sind, this type of information gradually diminishes 

j 

for subsequent years until it , practically disappears for the 
later c Abbasids. As far as historical data on Sind are con- 
cerned, the Chachnamah ends with the recall and death of Muhammad 
b, al-Qasim in 96/714, Ibn Khayyat in the year 200/815» Tabari 
in the year 213 (although scattered peripheral references occur 
to 235/849), Ya c qubi in the year 240/854, and Baladhuri with 
the caliphate of al-Mu c tasim (218-27/833-42). Thereafter, one 
finds a hiatus of almost two centuries until the region again 

attracted the attention of historians with the invasion of Mahmud 

* ^ • 

0 

Ghaznavi . 

Th,e three most important Ghaznavid historians for Sind 
are Abu Nasr Muhammad al- c Utbi (d. 427/1035 or 431/1039) ,- c Abd 
al-Hayy b. al-Dahhak Gardizi (d. after 444/1052), and Abu al-Rayhan 
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’Muhammad al-Biruni (d. after 442/1050). The Arabic Ta' rikh 
al-Yamini of the Ghaznavid secretary c Utbi takes the history of 
Sebtlktigin and Mahmud to the year 411/1020 , ^ while the Persian 
Zayn al-akhbar of Gardizi, although sketchy for Sind, continues 
to 433/1041. ^ Both preserve the viewpoint of the Ghaznavid 
court on the conquest of Isma G £li Multan and should he read in 
tandem. The Zayn al-akhbar also includes a useful account of 
the religions of India, based on a lost work on the same subject 
by Abu c Abd Allah Muhamja«rd al-Jayhani (d. after 309/921).^ 

The famous description of India ( Kitab fi-ta h qiq ma li-al-Hind ) 
written in 421/10.31 by the renowned Ghaznavid astrologer and 
polymath Biruni is particularly valuable. ^ The author, who 
knew Sanskrit and thus had access to contemporary Indie works, 
definitely visited Multan and possibly even Lower Sind and re- 
fers to events and religious practices (primarily Hindu) in the 

47 - ... 

region. 1 It should be noted, however, that his major interest 

was in the textual Hinduism of North India and not Sind, 

The Isma c il£ perspective on the events in Multan can be 

found chiefly in two works written by al-Nu c man b. Muhammad (d. 

363/973). the chief qadi of the Fatimid caliph al-Mu c izz . ^ , Th’e 

focus here is on certain disputes occurring among the Isma c ilis 

of Sind around the middle of the fourth/tenth century. A long 

letter (dated 354/965) written by al-Mu c izz to his agent in Sind 

at the time of the Fatimid conquest is preserved in the c Uyun 

al-akhbar of the Yamani da c i c Imad al-Din Idris (d. 872/1467) 

For a somewhat later period, the scripture of the Druze schism 

of Isma c £lism ( Rasa'il al- h ikmah ) contains a letter which was 


written to the leader of the Isma c ili community of Multan in 
425/1033 by Baha' al-Din al-Muqtan§.. Nevertheless, Isma c ili 
references to Sind are very sparse and generally relate to doc- 
trinal matters of concern to the leadership outside Sind. Indeed, 
there is ho Isma c ili reference to either Fatimid ruled Multan or 

its conquest by the Sunnite Ghaznavids. Nor are the standard 

1 . 

heresiographers of much utility. While describing norma'tive 

o 

Isma c ilism as they apprehended it, they generally do not refer 
to specific events in Sind.-^ 6 

Later Arab historians, such as Ibn al-Athir (d. 630/ 

'1232) and Ibn Khaldun (d. 784/1382), tend to follow Baladhuri 
and Tabari relatively closely for the early and c Utbi and 

.Gardizi for the later period, passing over the intervening 

; . ’ 

years in silence . < They are worth consulting, however, since 

they did have access to additional or variant material on events • 
m Arab Sind/-^ 

Sindi historians, writing in Persian at a considerably 
later date, also discussed the earlier Arab period. The well- 
known Mughal poet, statesman, physician, and 4 historian^ Sayyid 
Muhammad Ma c sum Narni Bhakkari (d. 1010/1601) wrote a history of 
Sind ( Tarikh-i Ma c s umi ) in which the first of four sections nar- 
rates the Arab conquest . ^ Somewhat later, the Kalhorah court 
poet, biographer, and historian Mir c Ali Sher Qani c TAttawi 
(d. 1203/1788) wrote a massive three volume general history of 
the world ( Tu h fat al-kiram ) , the last volume of which is a spe- 

’4*" 

cial history of Sind.-^ Both of these historians have based 

\ 

their accounts of pre-Muslim Smd and the -Arab. conquest on the 
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Chachnamah which, however, they have supplemented from the local 
oral tradition. For the most part, th^-added material^ relates 
the reactions of various Sindi tribes and castes to the initial . 
conquest. Qani c is markedly forthcoming in communicating this 

indigenous tradition, freely mixing his narrative with regional 

> « • c * 

genealogy, caste histones, and epic romance. Both Ma sum 

and Qani c flounder, however, in their brief narration of post- 
conquest Arab Sind, passing over the three centuries between the 
Arab and Ghaznavid conquests without reference 1 to the Habbarids, 
Samids, or* Isma c ilis . ^ 

For the period between the rise of the indigenous Arab 
dynasties and the Ghaznavid conquest, not generally covered by 
historiarf^, a relatively substantial body of material is con- 
tained in the works of Muslim travellers and geographers, a 
number of whom actually visited Sind. Istakhri, Ibn Hawqal, * 
and Maqdisi, the primary exponents of the genre of descriptive 
geography known as al-masalik wa-al-mamaiik ("the routes and 

59 

the provinces"), all devote a chapter to the province of Sind. 
Basing '"'his work oh the lost atlas of Abu Zayd al-Balkhi (d. 322/ 
933) and his own travels, Abu Ishaq Ibrahim al-Istakhri (d. after 
340/951) provides a relatively comprehensive depiction of the 
region of Sind, its towns, routes, and noteworthy customs. 
Istakhri' s work, in turn," formed the initial basis for theKitab 

• • o ' 

s urat al-ar d of Abu al-Qasim b. Hawqal al-Nasibi, the final ver- 
sion of which dates from 378/988.^ While Ibn Hawqal has followed 
the text of Istakhri very closely? indeed reproduced the greater 

P 

\ r ■* - * . 
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part of it, he did consider the previous geographer unreliable 
, 62 

for Sind. As a nesult, he has affixed corrections, amplifi- 
cations, and important additional information.^ It is possible. 

1 * 

that both geographers were in Sind (perhaps between 331/9^2 and 
336/9^7) since Ibn Hawqal. describes his encounter with Istakhri 
at the end of his chapter on Sind. 

The pro-Fatimid geographer and traveller Shams al-Dih 
Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Bashshari al-Maqdisi (d. after 378 / 988 ) 
was also indebted to the previous account of Istakhri, a source 
he brought along with him on his travels. ^ M^qdisi visited 
the Indus Valley sometime between 367/977 and 375/985 and proved 
a perceptive observer: 

o 

You should know that I have travelled personally over 
the borders of this region [Sind] and have explored all 
its coasts. And I saw and heard what I am about to relate. 

I frequently asked questions about its names, inquired into' 
its history, and became acquainted with its cities. ° 

To- his representation of the cities and itineraries of the region, 

normal in descriptive geography, Maqdisi has added information 

on commerce, religion, culture, and society, not found in either 

J. 

Istakhri or Ibn Hawqal. 

The rqnoWned Arab scholar Abu al-Hasan c Ali b„ al-Husayn 

~ \ ’ ’ 

al-Mas c udi (d. 3^5/956) travelled through Sind in the year 3^3/ 


915 and recorded his impressions in the Muru.i al-dhahab wa-ma c adin 

/f ry 

al-.jawahir and the Kitab al-tanbih wa-al-ishraf . ‘ Combining 
history, geography, and travelogue, Mas c udi provides an invaluable 


account of the Indus Valley at the turn of the ce 


ritury . 


In addition to these relatively detailed aocounts of 


Sind, there are a few exiguous travellers’ reports which have 
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survive,! only in quotation. The Kitab c a,ia'ib al-Hind , attributed 

to Buzurk b. Shahriyar al-Ramhurmuzi and written around 339/950* 

transmits ■several~*reports on the authority of Abu Muhammad al- 

Hasan b. c Amr al-Najirami who, in 288/900, visited Mansurah, the 

( R 

capital of Habbarid Sind. Ibn Rustah has preserved, in his 

Kitab al-a c laq al-nafisah (written ca. 290 / 903 J 1 an eyewitness 

account of the Indian subcontinent given on' the 'authority of . 

the merchant Abu c Abd Allah Muhammad b. Ishaq. ^ It contains a 

detailed independent account of the temple of Multan which varies 

. / A 

m .certain respects from that provided by Istakhri, Ibn Hawqal^^-^' 
or Maqdisl . ^ Mention should also be made of the Nishwar 'al- 
muha darah wd-akhbar al-mudhakarah of c Ali b. al-Muhassin al-Tanukhi 
(d. 384/99^0 which recounts a journey to Quzdar (variation Qusdar) 

e 

made by Abu al-Hasan c Al£ b. Latif, a student of the Mu c tazilite 
theologian Abu Hashim c Abd al-Salam al-Jubba'x (d. 321/933 ) • ^ 

'While brief, the report is of utility for providing a firsthand 
glimpse of a Kharijite community in an outlying region of Sind. 

The first geographic Risalah of the enigmatic Arab poet 
Abu Dulaf Mis c ar \>. Muhalhil al-Yanbu c i records a voyage the 


author alleges to have made to Sind around 331/942. ‘ While the 
authorship of the Risalah. generally is not questioned, doubt has 
been cast on the improbable itinerary,' and it is usually concluded 
that Abu Dulaf acquired his information from secondary' reports 
circulating in Bukhara. ^ All the same, the brief description 
is valuable for a contemporary perspective on Sind, especially 
Multaln, even if refracted through intermediaries, 

Also worth consulting are the Kitab al-masalik wa-al- 
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mamalik of Ibn Khurradadhbih (written 232/846 and revised 272 / 
885), mainly for routes to and from Sind, economic data, and an - 

nh A a 

account of- Indian castes;' the anonymous Akhbar al- S in wa-al//iind 

(written ca. 237/851), the earliest of the maritjjme^commercial 

works on the route to India and Chjnarf 7 '' the anonymous Persian 

Hudud al- c a.l&m (written 37-2/9^2), which incorporates information 

particular to Fatimid Multan;^ and the Kitab al- C Az,iz£ of the 

iFatimid geographer al-Hasan b. Muhammad al-Muhallabi (d. 380/990), 

v " 77 

portions of which have been preserved by later geographers. 

The data preserved by Muslim geographers and travellers 
can be used effectively to reconstruct the social and economic 

r 

history of Arab Sind. What religious information’ is preserved, 
with some exceptions, tends to be concerned with the description 
of notable non-Muslim artifacts (such as the temple at Multan) 
and religious practices (such as circumambulation) which might 
have been of interest to curious Muslim readers in the central 

rp Q 

heartlands/ Accordingly, this extensive literature is only 
of minimal utility for delineating the particular religious 
beliefs and preoccupations of the Muslims in Arab Sind. 

Fortunately, biography was a genre which engaged the % 
interests of early Arab scholars/ 7 While no regional biograph- 
ical dictionaries specifically for Arab Sind have survived, it 
has proven possible to draw on the larger body of biographical 
literature in order to reconstruct, at least tentatively, the 
post-conquest Islamic developments in Sind. As noted earlier, 
this was done by extracting and collating the biographies of 
individuals bearing Sindi nisbahs . It should be pointed out. 
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howe^r, that while these- sources note' many tens of thousands 
of Muslims, they only rarely refer to Sindi Muslims. Hence, in 
order to expand the data base, it was necessary to refer to a 
large number of biographical dictionaries. These can be found 
listed in the notes and bibliography. I have also utilized 
tribal and c Alid biographies and genealogies in other contexts, 
^primarily to trace the dates and movements of individuals who, 
although not bearing Sindi nisbahs , were important to^ the history 
of Sind.®*' 1 


Non-Muslim sources written in Chinese, Sanskrit, Pali, 
Tibetan, Greek, and Latin have been consulted in translation. 
Perhaps the most important of these for Sind is the travel diary 
of the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang (ca. A.D. 596-664) 

, who passed through the various regions of the Indus Valley not 

O -l ' 

long before the Arab conquest. An astute observer, he has 
given detailed information on sectarian affiliations, numbers of 
Hindu temples, Buddhist monasteries, and Buddhist (unfortunately 
not Hindu) monks, and noteworthy local customs which varied from 
normative practices in other areas of India. 

The accounts of I-tsing (in India ca. A.D. 1 6?1~95) and 
Hui Ch* ao (in India ca. A.D. 7 25) are also worth consulting. 

While I-tsing did not visit Sind, he does refer. to Buddhist sects 
there and in contiguous areas only fifteen years before the 

Op k 

Thaqafite conquest. Hui Ch'ao refers briefly to the Arab raids 
into India conducted from Sind at the time of his visit. I , 
have referred occasionally to ..Chinese dynastic annals for isolated- 


information • on Sind and its trade. They are cited in the notes 
and bibliography. 

As far as the Indie material is concerned, I have con- 
fined my attention, in the main, to literature whi'ch either was 
written in Sind, refers explicitly to the region, or contains 
information on particular sects which are known from other sources 
(primarily Hiuen Tsiang) to have been important in Sind at the 
time of the Arab conquest. Thus, for the Sammitiya, the major 
Buddhist sect in Sind, I have examined the first chapter of the 

A f 8^ 

Kathavatthu and the ninth chapter of Vasubandhu's Abhidharmakosa . 
For the primary Hindu , sect of the region, the PaSupata, I have re- 
ferred to the PaSupata Sutram , the Panchartha-Bha s ya of Kaundinya, 
and the sixth chapter of the SarvadarSana-samgraha of Sayana- 
Madhava.®^ I also have utilized the terse sgirti (less than 
ninety verses) attributed to the sage Devala and written in Sind 
sometime between A.D. 800 and 1000. Other Buddhist and Hindu 
works have been consulted, "but are only of minor value for Arab 

k 

Sind, 

These literary sources have been supplemented by epi- 
graphic , numismatic, and archaeological material, where available 
' in published form. Unfortunately, with a few exceptions (notably 
Banbhore), the substantive archaeological work done on the Hindu, 
Buddhist, and Arab sites of early medieval Sind has been negli- 
gible,,^ The great majority of pre-modem excavations took the 
fomp of treasure hunting by local colonial administrators; many 

of the artifacts and coins noted in early sources have simply 
88 

disappeared. Furthermore, British contractors appropriated 
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the actual material of numerous archaeological sites to serve as 

ballast and concrete for the construction of the railways in the 

89 

nineteenth century. . While matters have improved somewhat m 

recent years, the momentous discovery of the ancient Indus Valley 

civilization has had the unfortunate side effect of directing 

subsequent archaeological research away from Buddhist, Hindu, or 
90 

even Arab Sind. These difficulties notwithstanding, I have 
made an effort to trace and utilize this crucial primary source 
material. , 
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NOTES 


^Ahmad b. Yahya al-Baladhuri , Futu h al-buldan , ed. M. J. - 
de Goeje (leiden: E.’j. Brill/ 1866), pp. 431-32, indicates that 
the raid took place after the appointment of c Uthman b. Abi al- 
c As ' al-Thaqaf i over Bahrayn and c Uman in the year 15 / 636 . M. 

Ishaq, however, suggests that the expedition took place as late 
as 23/643. See his "A Peep into the First Arab Expeditions to 
India under the Companions of the Prophet," IC 19 (April 1945): 
109-14. 

1 

0 

^See the chapters on' Sind by the geographers Abu Ishaq 
Ibrahim al-Istakhri, Kitab masalik al-mamalik , ed. M. J. de’Goeje, 
Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabic orum, vol . l~TLeiden: E. J. Brill, 
1870), pp. 170-80 ; ‘4bn Hawqal, Kitab s urat al-ar a, ed. J. H. 
Kramers, Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum, vol. 2, 2d ed., rev., 

2 vols . (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1938), 2:^317-30; Shams al-Din^ 
Muhammad al-Maqdisi, Kitab a h san al-taqasim fi-marifat al-aqalim , 
ed! M. J. de Goeje, Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum, vol. 3 
(Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1877), pp. 474-86. Also see Guy Le Strange, 
The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate: Mesopotamia, Persia, and Central 
Asia from the Muslim Conquest to the Time of Timur (Cambridge: 
Cambridge university Press! 1905: reprint ed., London: Frank Cass, 
1966 ), p. 331, an d I raj Afshar, "Mafhum-i jughrafiya' -yi Sind dar 
shi c r-i farsi ta C a?r-ri ( jsa C di, " Revue de la Faculte des lettres 
et sciences humaines^ de l'Universite de Tehran 22 (1975): 112-17 . 


^ Fat h namah-yi Sind, al-ma u ruf bih-Chachnamah , ^trans . from 
Arabic into Persian in the year 8l3/l2l6 by c Ali b.^Hamid al-Kufi, 
ed. c Umar b. Muhammad Da'udpotah, Silsilah-yi makhtu’tat-i farsiyah, 

3 (Delhi: Matba e at Latifi, 1358/1939), hereafter cited as Chach - 
namah . For a -review of Da'udpotah' s edition see C. N. Seddon, 

JRAS , 1941, pp. 171-72. For studies of this work consult Charles 
Ambrose Storey, Persian Literature: A Bio-Bibliographical Survey , 

2 vols. (London: Luzac, 1927-72), 1: 650 - 51 , 1323-241 N. A. Baloch, 
"Fateh Nama and Its ^Sources , " Proceedings of the Pakistan History 
Conference, 5th Session (Karachi: Pakistan Historical Society, 

1955) * pp. 79-82 ; Mumtaz Ali Khan, Some Important Persian Prose 
Writings of the Thirteenth Century A. D. in India (Aligarh: Aligarh 
Muslim University, 1970 ) , pp"! 136 - 43 ; Irfan Habib, "A Study of 
Hajjaj Bin Yusuf's Outlook and Policies in the Light of the 
Chachnama, " Bulletin of the Institute of Islamic Studies (Aligarh) 

6-7 ( 1962 - 63 T! 34-48 ; b! D.~ M ire hand ani, "Chach-N'ama! References 
to Persia, Zabul, Kashmir and Kanau j , " JIH 43 (August 1965 ): 369-85; 
Yohanan Friedmann, "The Origins and Significance of the Chach Nama, " 
paper presented at the International Conference on Islam in South, 
Southeast and East Asia, 17-22 April 1977 (typescript); Peter 
Hardy, "Is the Chach Nama Intelligible to the Historian as Political 
Theory?" paper presented at the International Seminar on Sind through 
the Centuries, Karachi, Pakistan, 2-7 March 1975 (typescript). 
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4 . ' 

The most serious criticism is of its authenticity as a 
translation of an older Arabic work. Francesco Gabrieli, for 
example, reads it as a kind of "historical romance" composed after 
A.D. 1000 and hence less reliable for Sind than al-Baladhuri (see 


"Muhammad ibn Qasim 
East and West , n.s., : 
Yohanan Friedmann, "A 
in India," in Studies 
Ayalon (Jerusalem 
University of Jerusalem, 
pessimism ("the historical 
serious question 


ath-Thaqafi and the Arab Conquest of Sind,," 

15 [September-Dee ember 1965 j: 281-82). 
Contribution to the Early History of Islam 
in Memory of Gaston Wiet , ed. Myriam Rosen- 
Institute of Asian and African Studies, Hebrew 

1977), p. 32?, originally shared Gabrieli's 
value of the Chachnamah is . open to 
and only an exhaustive study of the book may 
determine whicri parts, of it, if any, can be considered history 
than fic\tion" ) , but has recently ("Chach Nama, " 1977, pp. 

ecept its historicity: "This material [found in 
is not less reliable than that found in classical 
d the sceptical attitude of Gabrieli to the book 


rather 
12 - 13 ) come to 
the Chachnamah ] 
Arab histories 
as a whole does 


not seem to be fully justified. 


•^For further information see D. N. Maclean, " c Ali b. Hamed 
Kufi," Encyclopaedia Iranica , forthcoming. 

^ Chachnamah , pp. 9-10, 235. 

''ibid., pp. 12, 247. 

8 A A 

See Da'udpotah's introduction, ibid., pp. xvi-xvii. 

9 

The inability to differentiate between the two strata 
has contributed to the objection to the authenticity of the 
Chachnamah . It is assumed, and rightly, that -classical Arab 
historians would not have composed the highly romantic stories 
found in certain parts of the work. For this objection see 
Gabrieli, pp. 282-82 j Sailendra Nath Dhar, "The Arab Conquest 
of Sind," Indian Historical Quarterly 16 (September 194-0): 

598; H. C. Ray, The Dynastic History of Northern India (Early 
Mediaeval Period)] 2 vols. (Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 
193 I- 36 ; reprint ed. , New Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 1973), 

1:3. 


10 Chachnamah , pp. 14-72. 

^See, e.g., A. K. Warder, An Introduction to Indian 
Hi st 0 ri ography , Monographs of the Department of Sanskrit and 
Indian Studies, University of Toronto, vol. 1 (Bombay: Popular 
Prakashan, 1972), pp. 4-1-63. 

12 

See below chapter two for details. 
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, %. R. Haig, The Indus Delta Country: A Memoir Chiefly 

on Its Ancient Geography and History (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trtibner & Co. , 189U- ; reprint ed., Gurgaon: Academic Press, ± 97 ^)> 
p. 40, notes that "this part of the chronicle is no doubt merely 
an embodiment of the local traditions current in the country about 
the time of the conquest." R. C. Majumdar is apparently referring 
to this portion of the work when he writes of genealogical chronicles 
in Sind "on which the Chachnama was based." See his "Ideas of 
History in Sanskrit Literature," in Historians of India, Pakistan 
and Ceylon , ed. C. H. Philips, Historical Writings on the Peoples 
of" Asia (London: Oxford University Press, 1961), p. 17. 

^Chac hnamah , pp. 144-4 5 (h ukaroa 1 -yi Hind from a Brahmin 
from Mardas b. Hudbah), p. 179 (Ram Siyah Brahmin), p. 197 
( masha* ikh-i barahimah ) , p. 234 ( barahimah-yi Aror ). Hence, the 
source of this material would appear to be Brahmanical rather 
than Buddhist. 

■^For example^ thd long anecdote of Jaysiyah's spurning 
of the daughter of Drohar of Kiraj and her attempted revenge 
(ibid., pp. 228-33). 

■^Baladhuri, p. 437, indicates that the letters were 
exchanged every three days. The existence of the correspondence 
is noted in other early Arab sources: Ibn Khayyat al-Usfuri, 

Ta'rikh, ed. Akram Diya' al- c Umari, 2 vols. (Najaf: Matba c at 
al-Adab , 1386 / 1967 )," 1:308; Ahmad b; Abi Ya qub al-Ya c qubi, 

Ta/rikh, ed. M. Th. Houtsma, £ vols, /Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1883), 

2 j 346-47 ; Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabari, Ta' rikh al-rusul wa-al- 
muluk , ed. Ml J. de Goeje, 14 vols, (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 18/9- 
190iT, 2 r : 1257 . 

1 17 Chac hnamah , pp. 98-99, 100-101, 102-3, 115-16, 117, 

125-27, 127-30 , l4l-43 (copied by Hamran in 93/711), 149-52, 

163-64 (copied by Hamran), 191-92, 1 96-97 (copied by Nafi in 
93 / 7 II), 240-41 et*passim. 

^Baladhuri, p„. 43 8 ; Ya c qubi, 2:346. 

•^ Chachnamah , pp. 164-85. While Baladhuri, p. 438,^notes 
simply that Dahir was killed by a man from the tribe of Kilab, 
the Chac hnamah , pp. 184-85, gives his full name ( c Amr b. Khalid 
al-Kilabi) and the details of Dahir' s death. While Baladhuri, 
ibid., refers tersely to the Arabs building a bridge across the 
Indus in the territory of someone named Rasil, the Ghac hnamah , 
pp. 156 - 58 , 164-66, on the authority of al-Mada' ini (see below 
note 24), gives the name of the prince ( Rasil b. Basayah) , his 
relationship with other princes of Sind, and a detailed account 
of the reasons for his defection to the Arabs. 
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20 . 

Disregarding the names of towns or villages mentioned 
only in the Chachnamah , the itinerary of the Thaqafite conquest 
is precisely the same as that given by Baladhuri, pp. 436-41, 
and Yaqubi, 2:345-4?. 

^Compare Chachnamah , p. 9k, with I bn Khayyat, 1:308, 
Yaqubi, 2:347, and Baladhuri, p. 441; Chachnamah , p. 86, with 
Farazdaq, Diwan , 2 vol. (Beirut: Dar Sadir, o n. d. ) , 1:89; and 
Chachnamah , p, 85, with Abu c Abd Allafi Muhammad al-Marzubani , 

Kit ab nur al-qabas , ed. Rudolf Sellheim, Bibliotheca Islamica, 

Band 23a (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner, 1964), p. 43. 

22 

Among the participants in the Thaqafite conquest who 
are referred to as being in Sind by both the Chachnamah and Arab 
sources are Jahm b. Zuhr b. Qays al-Ju c fi (ibid., pp. 101, 106 
et passim; Baladhuri, p. 436: Tabari, 2 : 1257 ) , Za' idah b. ^Umayr 
al-Ta'i (given as Randah b. c Umayrah al-Ta'i in the Chachnamah , 
p, £36; Cf . , Baladhuri, p. 439), and u Atiyah b. Sa c d b. Junadah 
al-Awfi ( Chachnamah , p. 101; Tabari, 3:2494). 

23 

v For observations concerning the prosopographical ten- 
dencies of early Arab historiography see Albrecht Noth, Quellen - 
kritlsche Studien zu Themen, Formen und Tendenzen fruhislamischer 
Geschichtsuberlieferung , Teil 1: Themen und Formen , Bonner 
Orientalistische Studien, Band 25, (Bonn: Selbstverlag des 
Orientalischen Seminars der Unive'rsit&t , 1973), pp. 90-96, and 
Patricia Crone, Slaves on Horses: The Evolution of the Islamic 
Polity (Cambridge": Cambridge University Press, 1980 )", chap. 1. 

Many of the individuals noted in the Chachnamah are known else- 
where in the Arab tradition (although not with reference to Sind): 
Nubatah b. Hanzalqh al-Kilabi ( Chachnamah , passim; Hisham b. 
Muhammad al-Kalbi, Jamharat al-nasab , ed. Werner Caskel,,2 vols. 
[Leiden: E. J. Brill] 1966] , 1:94, 2:449), Sufyan b. al-Abrad 
al-Kalbi ( Chachnamah , p. 102; Kalbi, 1:286, 2:515); Khuraym b. 
c Amr al-Murri ( Chacpinamah , passim; Kalbi, 1:127, 2:349); 

JarrahL b. c Abd Allah al-Hakami ( Chachnamah , p. 102; Kalbi, 1:266, 
2:259-60); c Amr b. Khalid al-Kilabi ( Chachnamah , pp. 184-85; 
Tabari, 2:1149-51). 

-« 

2 ^As Abu al-Hasan Mada' ini (pp. 94, 157, 240 ) , Abu al- 
Hasan (pp. 78, 79, 81, 96 [twice], 103, 181); c Ali b. Muhammad 
(pp. 221, 234, 239), Muhammad b. Abi al-Hasan al -Mada' ini (p^ 164, 
corrected p. 29<P to c Ali b. Muhammad Abu" al-Hasan al-Mada’ ini) , 
and Muhammad 'b. c Ali and Abu al-Hasan Mada'ini (p. 243, see 
corrections pp. 2 66-67). For a classical account of this his- 
torian see Marzubani, pp. 182-84 (No. 36). Also see GAL 1 : 140 , 

S 1:105, 214; GAS 1:314-15; Carl Brockelmann, "al-MadF’ini , " 

El 1 3 (1936) : 81-82; Ferdinand Wtistenfeld, Die Geschichtschreiber 
der Araber und ihre Werke (GOttingen: Dieterichsche Verlags- , 

Buc hh an dl ung , 1 8 8 2 ) , p . 1 6 (No. 47); D. S. Margoliouth, Lectures 
on Arabic Historians (Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 1930; " 
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reprint ed^, New York: Burt Franklin, 1972), pp. 85-91; E. L. 
Petersen, c Ali and Mu c awiya in Early Arabic Tradition: Studies 
on the Genesis and Growth of Islamic Historical Writing until 
the End~ of the Ninth Century (Copenhagen: Munk sgaar d , 19 64 ) , *~ 
gp. 92-99; c Abd al- c Aziz al-Duri , Bah th fi-nash'dh c ilm al-ta'rikh 
ind al- c ara'b, Nusus wa-"durus, 10 "(Beirut: al-Matba c ah al-Kathul- 
lkiyah, i 960 ), pp! 38 - 39 , 270 - 91 . 

2 -^Ibn al-Nadim, Kitab al-fihrist , ed. Gustav Flttgel , 2 
vol. (Leipzig: Vogel, I 87 I; reprint ed. , Beirut: Khayyat, 1964), 
1:103; trans. Bayard Dodge;’; Records of Civilization: Sources and 
Studies, 83 , 2 vols. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1970} , 
1:225-26. Hussain Khan, "The Motive behind the Arab Invasion oi* 
Sind as Gleaned From the Fatuh [sic,] al-Buldan, " JASP 14 (April 
1969): 59-60, argues that the Chachnamah is less reliable than 
Baladhuri since, while both based their accounts on al-Mada’ ini, 
the author of the former only consulted two of al-Mada’ ini 1 s three 
[ sic 1 works on Sind, while the latter must have had knowledge of 
all^three since he knew al-Mada* ini personally. However,- neither 
Baladhuri nor the Chachnamah refers to any particular work* of 
al-Mada’ ini as their source for Sind. 

2 ^Shihab al-Din b. c Abd Allah Yaqut al-Hamawi, Mu c .jam al- 
buldan, ed. Ferdinand Wttstenfeld, 6 vols. (Leipzig: Brockhaus, 

1866-73), 3=4 57. 

2 2 

'For Tabari's indebtedness to al-Mada' ini see Gernot^ 
Rotter, "Ztlr Oterlieferung einiger historischer Werke Mada'inis 
in Tabaris Annalen," Qriens 23-24 ( 1974) : IO 3 - 33 . Baladhuri would 
appear to have based his chapter on the conquest of Sind on the 
authority of al-Mada' ini (p. 431). It is interesting that both 
Baladhuri (p.^ 438 ) and the Chachnamah (pp. 103, 239) have an 
isnad with Abu Muhammad al -Hindi as an informant of al-Mada-' ini. 
Two very short monographs of al-Mada' ini have been published: 

Kitab al-murdifat min Quraysh , ed. c Abd al-Salam Harun, Nawadir 
al-makhtutat , ~1 ( Cairo : al-Khanji , 1371/1951), pp. 57-80, and 
al-Ta c azi j ed. Ibtisam ^Marhun al-Sifar and Badri Muhammad Fahd 
(Najaf; Matbaat al-Nu c man, 1971 ) T 

°Abu Bakr al-Hudhali occurs in an isnad with al-Mada' ini 
(pp. 78 , 81) and alone (pp. 77 , 80 ), and it is likely that the 
latter are also on al-Mada' ini ' s authority. The same is probably ■ 
true of Maslamah b. Muharib (compare pp. 78 , 234), Abu ^Muhammad 
al-Hindi (compare pp x 103, 185 , 239 ), and Ishaq b. Ayyub (compare 
pp. 96 , 98). Al-Mada' ini is known from other sources to have 
written on the authority of all four of these historians (see 
Baladhuri, pp. 356, 438, 464, and al-Ta c azi , pp. 15, 20, 30 , 35 , 

37, 44 et passim). 

2 ^In his introduction to the Chachnamah , p. 11, Kufi 
indicated his intention of embroidering the translation with ' 
various stylistic embellishments in order to render it more 
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appealing in Persian. This was limited, for the most part, to 
-diverse adroit metaphors for the rising and setting of the sun 
and moon (e.g., pp. 118 , 173 , 1 99 , 231 , 238 ), the inclusion of 
a few of his Persian verses (pp. 13 , 21, 22, 27 , 231), and the 
addition of seventh/thirteenth century titles to second/eighth 
century names (e.g., Muhammad b. al-Qasim is styled Karim al-Din, 
p. 127. and c Imad al-Din, pp. 93 , 106, l4l , 163 ). However, his 
own efforts are found mainly in the introduction, dedication, and 
conclusion. The style of the translation is simple, with a clarity 
seemingly reflecting the original Arabic . 

3 °A certain Khwajah Imam Ibrahim is cited (pp. 151-52) as 
an authority for correspondence between al-Hajjaj and Muhammad b. 
al-Qasim. If, as Irfan Habib suggests (p. 55)* this is the Shiite 
historian Ibrahim Ho, 1 ’--Muhammad b. Sa c id al-Thaqafi (d. 283 / 896 ), 
then the original Arabic text must have been compiled after this 
date. However, if should be pointed out that all other identi- 
fiable authorities predate al-Mada' Ini (d. 225 / 839 ). The text 
makes no reference to well-known third/ninth century historians 
such Ibn Khayyat (d. 240/854), Baladhuri (d. 279/892), Ya qubl 
(d. 897), or Tabari (d. 310/922). 

31 S. Zakkar, "Ibn Khayyat al- c Usfuri, " Elf 3 (1971) 1 838 - 39 ; 
J. Sphacht, "The Kitab al-ta' rih of Halifa b. Hayyat , " Arabic a 
16 (1969) 79-81; Franz Rosenthal, A History of Muslim Histori- 
ography , 2d ed. , rev. (Leiden: E. JT Brill, 1968), p. 71 . 

32 Baladhuri, pp. 431-46. G. H. Becker and F. Rosenthal, 
"al-Baladhuri, " EI^ 1 ( I960 ): 971-72 ; Margoliouth, pp. 116-19; 
Petersen, pp. 136 - 48 ; Ibn al-Nadim, trans. Dodge, 1:247-4-8 5 
D. M. Dunlop, Arab Civilization to A.D. 1500 , Arab Background 
Series (London: Longman, 1971; Beirut: Librairie du Liban, 1971), 
pp. 84-87. For, specific problems relating to Sind see Yohanan 
Friedmann, "Minor Problems in al-Baladhuri ' s Account 'of the 
Conquest of Sind," Rivista degli Studi 0rientali „45 ( 1970) : 253-60 ; 
B. D. Mirchandani, "Identification of al-Biladuri ' s f sic ] Usaifah, " 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bombay , n.s., 41-42 (T 966 - 67 ): 
251-53. 


33 Compare ibid., pp. 431-46 (Sind) with pp( 386-91 (Fars) , 
pp. 391-92' (Kirman), pp. 392-402 (Sistan), pp. 372-86 (Khuzistan), 
PP. 335-40 (Jurjan), and pp. 212-23 (Misr) . 

3 ^For example, Baladhuri, p. 444, moves directly from the 
governorship of al-Hakam b. c Awanah al-Kalbi (113-20/731-3?) to 
the establishment of the c Abbasids (132/749), merely noting that 
"the governors who followed fought with the enemy, took what they 
could, and conquered the regions whose people had rebelled;" He 
has Musa b. Ka c b al-Tamimi (134-38/751-55 ) followed as governor 
by Hisham b. c Amr al-Taghlibi (151-57/768-73) * skipping two inter- 
mediate governors and over ten years (pp. 444-45). Even more 


misleading, he reports that c Uinar b. Hafs al-Muhallabi (143-51/ 
760-68, b\ut Baladhuri has him as governor after Hisham b. c Amr 
rather than before) was followed as governor by Da'ud b. Yazid 
al-Muhallabi ( 184-205/800-820) , leaving an unnoted gap of over 
thirty yea/s. (See appendix B for these governors.) 

S') 

"^Mipst modern scholars writing of post-conquest ^Arab 
Sind have tended to rely almost exclusively on Baladhuri and 
hence preserved his faulty chronology. For ^example, John 
Jehangir Bede, "The Arabs in Sind, 712-1026 A.D." (Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, University of Utah, 1973), p. 166, follows Baladhuri 
in having Hisham b. c Amr as governor before c Umar b. Hafs and 
then writes of "a blank of approximately ten years” about which 
"Arab historians are curiously silent" and for which he wishes 
to use the legendary account of Abu Turab. The gap, however, 
is only in Baladhuri; the governors for the period are known 
from other Arab sources (see appendix B),/ A Bede appears to have 
had a considerable amount of difficulty establishing the sequence 
of Arab governors of Sind. He observes, pp . 166-67, that Rawh 
b. Hatim al-Muhallabi governed Sind for eighteen years ( sic , but 
perhaps thirteen is meant) „from A.D. 787 - 8 OO when he was succeeded 
by Da'ud b. Yazid al-Muhallabi. In fact, Rawh only governed Sind 
for two years ( 159 - 61 / 775 - 77 ) ; there were over twelve governors 
intervening between him and Da’ud (see appendix B). 

36 C. Brockelmann, " al-Ya c kubi , " Eli 4 (1954) : 1152-53 ; 
Margoliouth, . pp. 125-26; Rosenthal, pp. 133-34; Petersen, pp. 
169-74; William G. Millward, "al-Ya c quhi ' s Sources and the 
Question of Shia Partiality," Abr N ah rain 12 (1971-72 ): 47-74 
(see p. 66 for al-Mada' ini ) . 

^Compare his brief account of c Umar b. Hafs (2:448-49) 
with Tabari (3 * 359-64). ForYa c qubi’s Shi c ite sympathies see 
Millward, pp. 47 - 74 , and Yves Marquet, "Le Si isme au IXe siecle 
a travers l'histoire de Yaqubi," Arabic a 19 (February 1972): 1-45, 
19 (June 1972) :1-138 . 

38 R. Paret, "al-Tabari," El 1 4 (1934 ): 578 - 79; Rosenthal, 
pp. 134-35 et passim; Dunlop, pp. 88-92; Petersen^ pp. 14^-58. 

For a detailed study of his sources see Jawad c Ali, "Mawarid 
Ta'rikh al-Tabari," Ma.jallat al-ma.ima c al- c ilmi al- c Iraqx 1 
( 1369/1950 ) i 143-231 , 2 ( 13 71/1951) * 135-90 , 3 “( 1373/1954 )Tl6-56 , . 

7 (1380/1961) : 425-36 . For his indebtedness to al-Mada’ ini con- 
sult^Rotter, pp. 103-33. 

39' 

^ See, for example, his account of the dispute between 
two governors of Sind, Amr b. Muhammad al-Thaqafi and Muhammad 
b. c Izzan ( sie , 2:1839, but ^Irar’is better; see Kalbi, 1:293, 
2:423), and the revolts of c Uyaynah b; Musa al-Tamimi (3*138-39) 
and Bishr b. Da'ud al-Muhallabi (3*1100-1). 
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^°Ibid. , 3059-64. For a discussion|*of this revolt see 
below chapter five. ‘ 1 * • 

2 l "1 y ~ t' 

Ed. Vladimir Guirgass (Leiden: E* J. BriH, 1888), pp. 

335“ 36. Bukayr b. Mahan funded the early c Abbasid da c wah with 
bullion he had obtained in Sind while serving with al-Junayd 
b. c Abd al-Rahman al-Murri (governor 104-10/722-28). 

^ 2 Ed. Mustafa al-Saqa, Ibrahim al-Abyari, and c Abd al- 
Hafiz Shibli (Cairo: Mustafa al-Babi al-Halabi, 1357/1938), 
pp. 281-86. 

^In the margins of Sh^yktf Ahmad b. c Ali al-Manini, Pat h 
al-wahbi , 2 vols, (Cairo.: Ma'Jba at al-Wahbiyah> 1286/1869). See 
M. Nazim, s "al- Utbi," EI X 4( 1934) : 1059-60 ; Dunlop, pp. 118-19; 
WUstenfeld, pp. 57-58 (‘no. 174); C. E. Bosworth, "Early Sources 
for the History of the First Four Ghaznavid Sultans (977-1041)," 
Islamic Quarterly 7 (1963) • 5 ~ 7 • The history was simplified and 
translated^into Persian in the-year 603/1206 by Abu al-Sharaf 
Nasih Jurbadhqani , Tar,jumah-yi T&rikh-i Yamini , ed. c Ali Qavim 
( Tehran'?'-' Chapkhanah-yi Muhammad c Ali Bardin, 1334/1955 ) • 

44 A > 

Ed. Muhammad Nazim, E. G. IBrown Memorial Series, vol . r 

(Berlin: Iransch&hr, 1347/1928). W. Barthold, "Gardizi," EI_ 2 

(1965): 978; Storey, 1:65-67; Bosworth, pp. 8-10. 

^Trans. V. Minorsky,' ’Gardizi on India," BSOAS .12 (1948): 
625-40. For al-Jayhani see Andre Miquel, La' Geographic humaine 
du monde musulman .jusqu' au milieu du lie siecl'e , Civilisations 
et societes, 7 ~> 37, 2 vpls. (Paris: M out on, 1967-75), l:xxiii-xxv. 

46 . 

Trans. Edward C. Sachau, All? e rum’s India , TrUbner' s 

Oriental' Series, 2 vols, (London: Routledge and Kegar^ Paul , 1910), 

For a detailed bibliography bee D. J. Boilot, "al-Biruniq*^ El 

1 (I960) : 1236-38. 

^Biruni was definitely in Multan (ibid., 1:211, 2:9). 

“ The case for his having visited Lower Sind (based on his use of 
Sindi wo^ds) is summarized by-N. A. Baloch in the introduction 
(PP* 37-4 3) to his edition of Biruni’s Ghurrat al-zi.iat ,’ Insti- 
tute of Sindhology Publications, No. 26 (Hyderabad, Sind: 
University of Sind, 1973)* Biruni's Indie sources are discussed 
by Ajay Mitra Shastri, "Sanskritic Sources of Alberuni," JIH 
52 (August-Dec ember 1974) : 327-60 . s 

48 A A f ' S " 

Kitab al-ma,ialis wa-al-musayarat , ed. al -Habib al-Faqi, 

Ibrahim Shabbuh, and, Muhammad al-Ya^likwi (Tunis: al-Jami c ah al- ■ 

Tunisiyah, 1399/1978), and Risalat if t if a h al-da c wah , ed. Wadad 

'-al-Qadi (Beirut: Dar al-Thaqaf ah, 1970 )\ For this well-known 

j * 
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Fajrimid jurist see A. A. Fyzee, "Qadi an-Nu c man: The Fatimid 
Jurist and Author," JR AS , 1934, pp. 1-32} W! Ivanow, A Guide to 
Ismaili Literature , Prize Publication Fund, vol. 13 (London: ' . 

Royal Asiatic Society , 1933 ) » pp. 37-40; Ismail K. Poonawala, 
Biobibliography of Isma c ill Literature , Studies in Near Eastern 
Culture and Society (Malibu: Undena Publications, 1977), pp. 48- 
60 . . 


49 

The Arabic text of the sj.jill has been reconstructed 
by S-.’M, Stern, "Heterodox Isma c ilism at the Time of al-Mu c izz, 
BSOAS ~17 (1955) s 23-28 . For this Yamani historian see Ivanow, 
pp"! 62 - 65 , and Poonawala, pp. 169-75. 


If 


■^°(Beirut: n.p., 1402/1982), pp. 474-79 (letter no. 6 l). 
-Also see Silvestre d’e Sacy, Expose de la religion des Druzes , 

2 vols. (Paris: Imprimerie royale, 1838 ), 2:341-43 . 


The only heresiographer to note the decimation of the 
Isma G ilis at Multan is Ibn Tahir al-Baghdadi, al-Farq bayn al- 
f iraq , ed. Muhammad Dmhyi al-Din c Abd al -Hamid (Egypt: Maktabat 
Muhammad c Ali*Sabih, n'.d.), p. 293. For observations concerning 
the difficulty of utilizing the heresiographical material see - 
W. Montgomery Watt, The Formative Period of Islamic Thought 
(Edinburgh: University Press, 1973). PP* 1-6! 

-^ 2 Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil f i-al-ta’ rikh , e'd. C. J. Tomberg, 
13 vols. (Leiden: E. J. Brill , 1867; reprint ed. , Beirut: Dar 
Bayrut, 1385 - 87 / 1965 - 67 ) j Ibn Khaldun, Ta^rikh: Kitab al-ibar ,^ 

7 vols. (Beirut: Maktabat al -Madrasah wa-Dar al -Kitab al-Lubnani, 
1956-61). 

-^For exampl%, Ibn al-Athir, 9:345-46 (followed by Ibn 
Khaldun, 4:802), refers to the conquest of Mansurah by Mahmud 
Ghaznavi, an event not noted by c Utbi or Gardizi. Ibn Khaldun, 
2:677-78, has given the genealogy of the Sindi Habbarids. 


^ Tarlkh-i Sind, ^al-ma c ruf bih-Tarikh-i Ma c s umi , ed. 
c Umar b. Muhammad Da’udpotah, Government Oriental Series, class 
A, no. 5 (Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1938), 
pp. 4-32. An excellent study of this Sindi historian^has recently 
been written ^by Husam al-Din Rashdi, Amin al-mulk Navabu Miru 
Mu h ammadu Ma c s um‘Bakhari: mu’arrikh, sha c ir, sipahi, amir ain 
d iplomay t (Hyderabad, Sind : Sindhi Adabi Board, ^1979) . Also - see 
Storey, i:-651-53; Mahmudul Hasan Siddiqi, "Ta’rikh-i Ma c sumi: 

Date of Its Composition," JPHS 14 (July 1966 ): 200-20 7; Annemarie 
Schimmel, Islamic Literatures of India , A History of Indian lit- 
erature, vol, 7 ! part 1 (Wiesbaden:,, Otto Harrassowitz , 1973). 

P. '35. 
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-^First part of the third volume ed. Sayyid Husam al-Din 
Rashdi (Hyderabad, Sind: Sindhi Adabi Board, 1971). 'See Storey, 
1:138-39. 656; Schimmel, p. 51. Bede, p. 14, calls the work 
"a scanty treatment of the history of Sind from about 400 A.D. 
down to the middle of the eighteenth century." However, the 
portion edited by Rashdi amounts to some 4-78 pages. 

££ 

' 5 °For example, the account of the conversion of the Chainnah 
caste by Muhammad b. al-Qasim (Ma c sum, pp. 22-23; Qani c , pp. 32-33) 

57 ^ c " *■ 

J Qani integrates the historical romance of Sassu'i and 

Pannun info his chapter on the Umayyads (pp. 4-6-51). He also 
gives prominence to the Sindif ication of Arab tribes (Tamim 
becoming Tahim, p. 55) and the Arabization of Sindi castes 
(Sumrah being derived from Samirah, p. 67). 

*40 C A C >S A 

Ma sum, p. 31. names only one Abbasid governor, ^Abu 
al- c Abbas (noi identifiable), who was sent by Harun-i Rashid and 
"spent a long time in the kingdom of Sind." Qani c is not much 
better. With the exception of Musa Barmaki (probably Mus& b. 

YahyS. al-Barmaki, although he definitely was not the governor 
of "Harun-i Rashid), none of the c Abbasid governors he names 
(PP* 53-54-) can be located in the Arab sources. Clearly, 
neither Sindi historian had access to the Arabic material on Sind. 

69 

- J7 For this important geographical genre see Miquel, 1: 
267-330. For a discussion and translation of the material on 
India see S. Razia Jafri, "Description of India (Hind^and Sind) 
in the Works of al-Istakhri, Ibn Hauqal and al-Maqdisi," Bulletin 
of the Institute of Islamic Studies (Aligarh) 5 (1961) :l-67, 

^Istakhri, pp. 170-80. See Miquel, Geographie , 1:292-99, 
Miquel, "al-Istakhri, " EI^ 4 ( 1978 ): 222-23 . For the relationship 
between the works of Istaknri, Balkhi, and Ibn Hawqal pee J. H. 
Kramers, "La Question Balhi-I stahri-Ibn Hawkal et 1' Atlas de 
l'Islam," Acta Orientalia 10 (l932) : 9-30 .' 

/ 

^Ibn Hawqal, 2:317-30. See Miquel, Geographie , 1:299- 
309; Miquel, ''Ibn Hawkal," Elf 3 ( 1971 ) : 786-SF) 

62 Ibid., 2:329. 

. ^The majority of his corrections are of place names (e.g., 
Istakhri's al-Birun, p. 172, is corrected to al-Nxrun, 2:319). 
k. However, he also has added substantive new information such as 
the Qur'anic interests of the people of Multan (2:321-22) and 
the name of the ruler of the' city of Turan (2:324). 

64 


ibid., 2:329. 
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^•^Maqdisi, pp. 474-86 (see p. 475 for the reference to 
Istakhri). Miquel, Geographie , 1:313-3°; J. H. Kramers, "al- 
Mufcaddasi," Elf 3 (1934): 708-9; Dunlop, pp. 1 65-67. 
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Ibid., p. 4?5. 

ry 

' Muruj al-dhahab , ed. and trans. G. Barbier de Meynard 
and Pavet de Courteille, 9 vols (Paris: L ' Imprimerie imperiale, 
1861-77); Kitab al-tanbih , ed. M. J. de Goeje, Bibliotheca 
Geographorum Arabic orum, vol. 8 (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1894). 

For the chronology of his itinerary in Sind see S. Maqbul Ahmad, 
"Travels of Abu'l-Hasan c Ali b. al-Husayn al-Mas c udi," IC 28 
(October 1954) : 511-12 , and Ahmad M. H. Shboul, al-Mas c udi. and 
His World: A Muslim Humanist and His Interest in Non-Muslims 
(London: Ithaca Press, 1979), pp. 5-7. Also see Tarif 'Khalidi, 
Islamic Historiography: The Histories of Mas c udi (Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 1975) . Miguel, Geographie , Is 
205-6, has argued that Mas c udi was an Isma c £l£~ da 1 , while 
Charles Pellat has suggested that he was a Twelver Shi c ite, 

See his ”Mas c udi et l’lmamisme," in Le Shi c isme Imamicte-s-— Gblloque 
de Strasbourg (6-9 mai 1968) , ed. Toufic Fahd apd-iFfobert Brunshvig 
TPari si Presses universitaires de France, L^oT, pp. 69-90. 


68 

Arabic text ed. P. A. van der Lith, French trans. L. 
Marcel Devic (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1.886). See Miquel, Geographie , 
1:127-32. ‘ J 

69 

. • ■ 'Ed. M. J. de Goeje, Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum, 

vof. 7 (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1892), pp. 132-39. See Miquel, ibid. 
1 : 192 - 202 . 


7 °Compare ibid., pp. 135-37 > with Istakhri, pp. 173-74; 
Ibn Hawqal, 2:321-22; and Maqdisi, pp. 483-54. 

71 Ed. °Abbud al-Shalji, 8 vols. (N.p.: c Abbud al-Shalji, 
1391-93/1971-73) . 3:88-90. The anecdote is also transmitted by 
Yaqut, 4:86-87. • 


72 The first Risalah is incorporated in Yaqut, 3:445-58. 

73 V. Minorsky, "Abu Dulaf , " EI 2 X 1 (196,0): 116; Miquel, 
Geographie , 1:139-45. 

74 

' Ed. and trans. M. J. de Goeje, Bibliotheca Geographorum 
Arabicorum, vol. 6 (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1889). GAL 1:225; S 
1:151, 407 ; Miquel, Geographie , 1:87-92; Dunlop! pp. 163-64. 1 

73 Ed. and trans. Jean Sauvaget (Paris: Less Belles- 
Lettres, 1948). See Miquel, Geographie , 1:116-21. 
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'Trans. V. Minorsky, with a Preface by V. V. Barthold, 

2d ed. , rev., ed. C. E. B'osworth, E. J. W. Gibb Memorial, n.s., " 
Vol. 11 (London: Lufcac, 1970), pp. 86-92, 122-23. 

^Cited in Yaqut', 4:663 et passim, and Abu al-Fida 1 , 
Taqwim al-buldan , ed. M. Reinaud and MacGuckin de Slane (Paris: 

L' Imprimerie, royal e , 1840), pp. 346-51. See Miquel, Ggographie , 
1:309-12, 406. 

nO 

' Ibn Rustah, pp. 135-37, describes the Hindu temple of 
Multan in' three pages, but says nothing of the Muslim practices 
in the cit^. Maqdisi, who actually visited Fatimid Sind, refers a 
to the Shi L ite practices of the people in a single sentence 
(p. 481), less space than his description of the temple of Multan 
(pp. 483-84). In a sense, the geographic literature tends to 
verge on the genre of c a,ia' ib ("wonder") works when writing of 
Sind. 
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For an analysis of the biographical literature see 

Tarif Khalidi, "Islamic Biographical Dictionaries: A Preliminary 
Assessment," MW 63 (January 1973) *53-65; Ibrahim Hafsi, "Recherches 
sur le genre ’ tabaqat' dans la litterature arabe," Arabics 23 
(1976) : 227-65, ' 24 (1977):l-4l, 150-86; Angelo Arioli, "Introduzione 
alio studio del c Ilm ar-Ri^al imamita: le fonti," in Cahiers 
d' onomastique arabe , ed. Jacqueline Sublet (Paris: 'Centre 
national de la recherche scientifique, ,1979), pp. 51-89; and the 
articles by H. A. R. Gibb ("Islamic Biographical Literature") 
and Ann K. S. Lambton ("Persian Biographical Literature") in 
Historians of the Middle East , ed. B. Lewis and P. M. Holt, 
Historical Writings on the Peoples of Asia (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1962), pp. 54-58, 141-51. 

80 

Thus, for example, the collection of biographies of 
c Alid martyrs by Abu al-Faraj al-Isbahani ( Maqatil al-Talibivin , 
ed. S. Ahmad Saqr [Cairo: c Isa al-Sabi al-Halabi, 1368/1949] ) 
has been’ used to establish the movements in Sind of c Abd Allah 
al-Ashtar (see below chapter five), while the genealogical work 
of Ibn Hazm ( Jamharat ansab al-arab , ed. E. Levi-Provenqal 
[Cairo: *Dar al-Maarif , 1948]) has been used to supplement 
information on the Arab governors of Sind. 

8l 

^Hiuen Tsiang, Si-Yu-Ki: Buddhist Records of the Western 
World , trans. Samuel Beal] 2 vol s'. (London*: Kegan Paul, Trench , 
Trubner & Co., 1884). There are also two biographies of Hiuen 
Tsiang which were compiled during his lifetime and contain ref- 
erences to his travels in Sind: the anonymous She-Kia-Feng-Che , 
trans, Prabodh Chandra Bagchi (Calcutta: Visva-Bharati , 1959) 
and Shaman Hwui Li, The Life of Hiuen-Tsiang , trans. Samuel Beal 
(London: Kegan Paul, Trench, TrUbner & Co., 1911; reprint ed. , 

New Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 1973). 
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I-Tsing, A Record of the Buddhist Religion as Practised 
in India and the Malay Archipelago (A.D. 6' 71-695) » trans. J. A. 
Takakusu (London: Clarendon, 1896 ; reprint ed. , Delhi: Munshiram 
Manoharlal, 1966 ). 

83 K". 

^Iiui-Ch'ao, trans. in part by Jan Yun Hua,\ "West India 

According to Hui-Ch'ao's Record," Indian Historical Quarterly 
39 (Marc|i-June 1963 ) *27-37. anh Friedrich Hirth, "The Mystery 
of Fu-lin," Journal of the American Oriental Society 33 (1913)* 
193 - 208 . " ' “ ~ ' ~ 
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Kathavatthu , trans. Shwe Zan Aung and C. A. F. Rhys 
Davids, Points of Controversy or Subjects of Discourse , Pali 
Text Society Translation Series, no. 5 (London: Pali Text 
Society, 1915). pp. 8-98; Vasubandhu, Abhidharmako§a , trans. 

Louis de la Vallee Poussin, 2d ed. rev.”] ed7 Etienne Lamotte, 

6 vols. (Brussels: Institut beige des hautes etudes chinoises, 
1971). 5:227-301. Unfortunately, both these accounts were 
written by opponents of the Sammitiya and are consequently biased. 

^ ^ Pasupata Sutram with Panchartha-Bha s ya of Kau n d inya , 
trans. Haripada Chakraborti (Calcutta: Academic Publishers, 1970); 
Sayana-Madhava, "Nakulisa-PaSupata-DarSanam, trans. Minoru Hara, 
Indo-Iranian Journal 2 (1958):8~32. 

^Portions trans. P. V. Kane, History of Dharmagastra 
(Ancient and Mediaeval Religious and Civil Law) , 5 vols. (Poona: 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1930-62 ) , 2:389-91. 

See Kane 2:390, note 928c, for the date of this work. 

^In a recent attempt to rectify this situation, J. E. 
van Lohuizen has observed: "We may say that no pre-Islamic 
site [of Sind] has been excavated properly during the last 50 
years and I feel it is high time we archaeologists redirect 
our attention to these early historical monuments of Sind, the 
more so as most of the work done previous to 1922, with t'"p or 
three exceptions, hardly deserves the qualification of ai^hae- 
ological research." ("The Pre-Muslim Antiquities of Sind," paper 
presented at the International Seminar on Sind through the Cen- 
turies, Karachi, Pakistan, 2-7 March 1975 [typescript], p. 4.) 

OO ' 

The green image of the Buddha found by James Gibb in 
1859 at the stupa of Mirpur Khas and deposited in the Karachi 
Museum had already disappeared by 1910 (see Henry Cousens, The 
Antiquities of Sind with Historical Outline , Archaeological 
Survey of India, Imperial Series, vol . 46 [Calcutta: Government 
of India, 1925; reprint ed., Varanasi: Bhartiya Publishing House, 
1975], pp. 82 - 83 ). The 6,585 silver coins of the Arab period 
found at Marwar and reported by M. P. Bisheshwar Nath Reu ("Coins 
Struck by the Early Arab Governors of Sind, " Journal of the Numis- 
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matic Society of India 9 [December 194?] : 124-27) have apparently 
disappeared into private collections. Indeed, it is extremely 
difficult to trace the present location of most of the artifacts 
noted in the pre-partition literature. 

89 

Bricks from Harappa provided the ballast for over a 
hundred miles of railway, 150,000 cubic feet of material from 
the ancient site of Vijnot was carted off by contractors before 
1873 i and much of the stupa of Mirpur Khas has been used for 
the same purpose (see Cousens, pp. 74, 83 , 85 ). Nevertheless, 
Cousens can write of the "wanton damage" posed by local Muslims 
to the Buddhist artifacts at Mirpur Khas (p. 91). 

^°See van Lohuizen' s observations on this point (pp. 3-4). 
The only medieval site that has been properly studied in recent 
years is that of Daybul at Banbhore. 




CHAPTER II 


NON-MUSLIMS IN SIND AT THE TIlSE OF 
THE ARAB CONQUEST 

Buddhism 

It generally is conceded that a large and important por- 
tion of the population of Sind at the time of the Arab conquest 
was Buddhist. This conclusion has been based primarily on a 
readipg of the various' forms of the words budd and' sumaniyah 

which occur in the Muslim sources. Unfortunately, the terms 

*■ •«* 

(especially the former) have been interpreted diversely, and 
it is by no means clear that Muslim writers used them with the 
intention of referring to Buddhists. or Buddhism. Hqnce, in the 
interests of precision, it is necessa^ first to scrutinize the 

terms as they occur in the primary sou'rces with reference to 

\ 

Sind, before reaching a conclusion regarding the extent to which 
( Buddhism was adhered to in the region. 

Budd (pi. bidadah) . Henry M. Elliot has concluded that 
since Buddhism was the major religion of Sind at the time of 
the Arab conquest "it follows that to Buddha must be attributed 
-the origin of this name [i.e., budd], and not to the Persian 
but , 'an idol', which is itself most probably derived from the 
same source ." 1 That the term was used to designate Hindu temples 
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as well only indicates, in his view, "the manifest confusion 

which prevailed amongst the Arabs regarding the respective 

2 

objects of Brahman and Buddhist worship." Even the normally 

& 

careful historian Francesco Gabrieli subscribes to the Arab 
confusion theory, arguing from the perceived improper use of 
the term budd that "the oldest Arab sources [on Sind] do not 
seem to distinguish between the two faiths."^ Notwithstanding 
the alleged Arab misapprehension, most scholars (including 
Gabrieli) have followed Elliot’s lead and identified Buddhists 
wherever the term budd appears.^ Recent research has challenged 
this consensus, however, and suggested that budd is an Arabized 
Persian word (but) denoting, in the classical period, an idol or 

temple, not necessarily Buddhist.'' The Evidence of the Muslim 

( 

sources on Sind tends to support this vife v w. 

In the city of Daybul, where the Thaqafite conquest com- 
menced,^ the temple is described by Baladhuri as 

... a great budd on which there was a tall mast sur- 
mounted by a red banner unfurling with the wind over the 
city. The budd - -which some say is a great tower ( minarah ) -- 
is utilized [as a term for) those structures in which they 
place one or more idols ( ag nam ) which bring it fame. Some- 
time the idol Is placed inside of the minarah . 6 

Ya c qubi also calls the temple a budd , adding that it was forty 

cubits high and had seven hundred ratibah ( sic , but possibly 

rahibat , nuns, is intended) attached to it . ^ •The Chachnamah 

designates it as a but -khan ah ( "idol -house" ) , forty cubits in 

height, with a dome and seven hundred beautiful maidens ( kanizak ) 

g 

in temple service ( dar khidmat-i buddah ). Practically all 
modern scholars have adduced from the "use of the term budd and 
its description that the temple of Daybul was a Buddhist stupa, ^ 
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The evidence of° the description is not compelling: it 
could apply equally to a Saivite temple with the minarah perhaps 
representing the spiral §ikhara . Shams al-Din al-Dimashqi, 
for example, writes of the budd of Sumanat which was destroyed 

A A 11 * 

by Mahmud Ghaznavi: this is the well-known Saivite shrine, 

probably Pa§upata, at Somanatha Pattana which was surmounted 
by a massive dome and gikhara . 12 In any case, the Saivite 
affiliations of the temple at Daybul are well documented: Hiuen 
Tsiang reports at Khie-tsi-shi-fa-lo (identified with t)aybul) 
a temple to MaheSvara Deva (an epithet of Siva) inhabited by 

A T '3 1 # 

Pa§upata Saivites; J the individuals who negotiated “with the 

• 14 

‘Arabs at Daybul are specifically termed Brahmins; and recent 
excavations at Banbhore, the probable site of Daybul, have un- 
covered several votive Saivite liftgas , one complete with yoni , 
and traces of a Saivite temple near the^ main Arab period mosque. 
In consequence, it is necessary to conclude that the budd of 
Daybul was a Saivite temple and not h Buddhist stupa. 

The term is also utilized by Baladhuri with reference 
to the temple at Multan: 

The budd al -Multan was a budd to which offerings were 
brought and vows pledged. The Si^idis came there on 
pilgrimage, circumambulated i'jt, shaving their heads and 
beards before it. 

Abu Dulaf, Ibn Rustah, and Dimashqi agree in terming the idol 
of Multan budd , ' while the Chachnamah more specifically desig- 
nates the temple but-khanah and but-kadah (both meaning idol- 

-| O 

house or temple) and the actual idol but . Apparently basing 
his conclusion on the use of these terms, Ishtiaq Husain Qureshi 
has argued that the temple of Multan was actually Buddhist at 


15 


There can be no doubt, however, 


19 

the time of the Arab conquest, 
that this celebrated temple never was Buddhist, but rather a 

-Hindu temple dedicated to the sun r both before and l&fter the 

* 

conquest. The temple and .its worshippers will be described 
• 20 

in a further section of this chapter. For the present purposes, 
it is apparent that the term budd as used with reference to the 

l 

temple of Multan does not indicate a Buddhist structure or idol. 

The word is also employed in a general sense for idols 

and temples in Sind, Thus Baladhuri explains, "everything which 

they exalt through worship ( c ibadah ) is termed budd as is the 
21 

idol itself, " and likens the budd of Sind — he does not use 
the plural bidadah — to the churches of the Christians, the 

22 

synagogues of the Jews, and the fire-temples of the Zoroastnans . 
The term is being used generically here for the temples and idols 
of all non-Muslims of Sind, not just Buddhists. This usage is 
consistent with the practices of Arab writers of the classical 
period. Ibn al-Nadim, for example, employs budd as a generic 
term referring to idols in general, ^ while Abu c Uthman c Amr 
al-Jahiz considers budd synonymous with s anam , wathan , and dumyah , 

2ii 

all meaning idol or image. 

The Muslim literature occasionally refers to the histor- 

2S 

ical Buddha as budd or buddah . In Sind itself, variations of 
the term occur as a personal name for three individuals: Buddah 
(•the governor of Armabil), Budihi (the headman of Sawandi), and 
Buddah-Rakku (the head monk of a monastery near Brahmanabad) . 

The Chachnamah ' s gloss (mah fu z al- s anam ) on the name Buddah-Rakku 
suggests the restoration to a Sindi form of the Pali Buddha- 
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Rakkhita (Skt., Buddha-Raksita) , "protected by Buddha," and the, 
equivalence of the terms buddah and s an aim . 1 It is apparent 
that all three of these individuals were Buddhists, however, 
since the text clearly provides the supplementary designation 

p D 

samani , the usual Muslim term for specific Buddhists. 

To be sure, th'e Chachnaiffah does employ the term buddah 

x with apparent reference to Buddhist structures or idols.* The 

temple of the samani s at Nirun is termed but-kadah-yi buddah , 

29 

t* which might be> rendered as Buddhist idol-temple. 7 The pre- 

, viously mentioned samani , Buddah-Rakku, is said to be in the 

service of buddah as the abbot of the buddah-yi nava-vihar where 

he was constantly engaged in the making of idols ( as nam ) in the 
30 

form of buddah . It. is perhaps legitimate here to translate 
buddah as Buddha rather than "idol" or "temple," especially 
since the Buddhist context is provided by the terms samani and 
vihara . However, the naw-bahar (sic, both it and nava-vihar are 
used) of Aror is termed both but-khanah-yi naw-bahar and buddah-yi 
naw-bahar , raising the suspicion that buddah is being used syn- 
onymously with but-khanah , and that the reference is to a temple 
(or idol-niche) belonging to the monastery'. The point is that 
it is difficult to be sure of the Buddhist context of budd or 
buddah without the presence of some other more specific term. 

I 

-Unfortunately, the issue is further complicated when the 
term also is used to designate a tribe and region. The classical 
^Muslim geographers frequently refer to a tribe of non-Muslims 
in Sind called budhah who resided in a region of the ..same name 
on the west bank of the Indus, In the account of the conquest 
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given in the Chachnamah , this group is knowrKas buddah ; they 
resided in the regio^i of^Budhiyah (also called Budhiyah).-^ 
Da'udpotah, the edjATor of tKfe Chachnamah has identified them as 
Buddhist (, t abi C 'in-i buddah ) , while Elliot has derived their 
name "from the possession of the Buddhist religion in its purity 
by the inhabitants of that remote tract. It seems more legit- 
imate, however, to identify this tribe with the ancient Bodha, 


a tribe of the Punjab ahd Sind who are mentioned in the Maha- 

bharata , the Ramayan a, ^nd other early Indie sources.^ It is 

\ 

a tribal not a religious! designation. This is not to imply 


that members of the 


tribe 


were not Buddhist — some of them 


clearly were^ — but oiqly \bhat it is hazardous to identify them 
as Buddhist, pristine or otherwise, solely on the basis of their 


name . 


In sum, the term budd and its variations could, but do 


not necessarily, refer to Buddhists and their structures or 
idols. Consequently, the term as used by Muslim sources rpla- 
tive to Sind should be understood as a common generic desig- 
nation for temples or idols unless there is additional infor- 
mation permitting another reading (as there is in some cases). 
Without such supplementary specifications, the term by itself 
cannot be used for the identification of specific religions in 
Sind, 


Sumaniyah and other terms . The Muslim sources on Sind,, 
especially the Chachnamah , refer repeatedly to a group known as 
the sumaniyah (Persian: samani, pi., samaniyan ) . Here there are 


/ 
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none of the difficulties previously encountered ij^the use of 

the term budd . There is a general consensus among Islamiciits 

that classical Muslim writers utilized sumaniyah ' as a specific 

designation for Buddhism as a religion and individuals or 

18 

groups of Buddhists. The term is often used in opposition 
to barahimah (Brahmanism) in Muslim discussions of the religions 
of India . ^ 

Nor is there any difficulty with its etymology. The 
word is derived from the Pali saman a (Skt., gram a na) — a form 
actually occurring in a fragmentary inscription found at the 
Buddhist monastery at Mohen jo-daro^°~-which explicitly desig- 
nates a Buddhist monk.^ 1 Ancient Indian sources commonly used 

•the opposition Sramana-brahma na in the general sense of Buddhist- 
ic 2 

Hindu. The Greeks employed both terms in the same connection, 

<*v , 

and perhaps the Muslim writers adopted the usage from them and 

• hi 

not directly from the Indie material. y Whatever the source, 

it is reasonably clear that when Muslim writers refer to the 

sumaniyah in Sind, they are intending to refer to Buddhists 

(although of course they may he mistaken). 

* » - 

The Chachnamah also uses two other specifically Buddhist 

terms transcribed into Persian: bhikku and nava-vihar . In the 

first case, two individuals from the tribe of Buddah are termed 

bhikku , ^ while the samara abbot, Buddah-Rakku, is said to be 

renowned for his asceticism ( nasiki ) and monkishness ( bhikki ) 

The term is undoubtedly a Persian rendition of the PaM bhikkhu 

(Skt,, bhik su) , meaning a -Buddhist mendicant monk.^ In the 

o 

second case, the Buddhist "new monastery" (Skt., nava-vihara ) 
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is noted in its usual Muslim form, naw-bahar , 

49 


and in a literal 

transcription as nava-vihar .^ 7 Both these terms definitely' re- 
fer to Buddhists or their structures and, moreover, are used 
in conjunction with the more usual samani . 




L- 


According to the Muslim sources, Buddhists were particu- 
. larly well-represented in the Indus Delta region and on the west 

■* G ° 

bank of the Indus River. Here they also held important offices . t 
The Delta city of Nirun had a succession of Buddhist governors 
representing a Buddhist population. The Niruni Buddhists 
would appear to have occupied a position of considerable influ- 
ence in the Delta. ^ There were also Buddhists southeast of > 

I 

Nirun in the vicinity of Ishbahar (Ishva-vihara? ) who made peace 

cjp 

with the Arabs through the intercession of the governor of Nirun, 
The two Lohanah brothers, Mokah and Rasil b. Basayah, rulers of 
the extensive region of Bet (comprising the eastern portion of 
the Delta) were probably Buddhists" 5 like their grandfather Akham, 

^ the Siharsi loyalist. Baladhuri refers to a group of Buddhists 
living between Nirun and Sadusan (i.e., Siwistan),^ while the 
Chachnamah notes significant numbers in the adjacent towns of 
Mawj and Siwistan.^ Further north, the Kakah family were 
& Buddhist monks who combined religious and secular authority in 

the region of Budhiyah.'^ Similarly, the hereditary governorship 
B of Armabil (variation, Arma'il), west of- Siwistan, was in the 

hands of a Buddhist family. 

Buddhists also were found east of the Indus from Ni-run 
to Aror (Arabic, al-Rur) . The latter town had a Buddhist monas- 
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tery ( naw-bahar ) . and the people who worshipped there and are 
,^aid to have "renounced allegiance to the barahimah " were surely 
Buddhists'.®® There was a large community of Buddhists as well 
as a monastery ( nava-vihar ) at Sawandi (variation, Sawandari) 
in the vicinity of Brahmanabad . The abbot of this monastery, 
Buddah-Rakku, is said to have been the spiritual guide ( qufb) 
of the people of the region.® 0 

Although the Muslim sources clearly indicate the presence 
and puissance of Buddhists /on both sides of the Indus in Lower 
Sind (i.e., from the Delta to the city of Aror), not a single 
Buddhist is mentioned for the region north of Aror. The geo- 
graphical distribution of Buddhists suggested by the Muslim 
material is confirmed by the extant archaeological remains of 
Buddhist sites in Sind.® 1 It is legitimate to conclude, there- 
fore, that very few Buddhists resided in Upper Sind, 

o 

Sammitiya . The Muslim sources are not of much utility 
for establishing the particular sectarian systems of Sindi 
Buddhism. Fortunately, however, the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim 
Hiuen Tsiang travelled through Sind shortly before the Arab 
conquest and noted the sectarian affiliations of Sindi Buddhism. 
According to his account, there were 460 Buddhist monasteries 
with 26,000 monks in greater Sind. Of these, 10 monasteries 
(with.no monks) at Multan were in ruins, while 100 monasteries 
with 6,000 monks in'Mukran were inhabited jointly by Mahayanists 
and Theravadins. The remaining 350 monasteries and 20,000 monks 
all belonged, to the Theravada sect. known as the Sammitiya (see 
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table 1). Clearly, the paramount Buddhist school in Sind at 

o 

the time of Hiuen Tsiang was the Sammitiya. Indeed, Sind was 
the major centre of this school in the Indian subcontinent. 

Almost half of all Sammitiya monks and monasteries in greater 
India were located in'* the Indus Valley. ^ No other region in 
.the subcontinent had a similar concentration. 

Not only did the vast majority of Sindi Buddhists belong 
to the Sammitiya just before the Arab conquest, but there is 
evidence to conclude that this school still prevailed among 
those Buddhisifs who did not convert after the conquest. Two 

\ 

inscriptions (dated §aka 789 /A.D. 857 and Saka 806/A. D. 88 A) \ 

record the granting of villagers at Kampilya (near Surat in 
Gujarat) for the maintenance of Buddhist monks from the district 
of Sind ( sjndhu-vi s ayaSri bhik g usangha ) who belonged to the Arya- 

H A/i, A • 

’• saAgha. As Hasmukh Sankalia has observed, the Arya-sangha of 
, the inscriptions surely refers to the Arya Sammitiya Nikaya.^ 

In consequence, any judgements made about Buddhism in the Sind 
at the time of the Arab conquest and settlement must be made on 
the basis of the Sammitiya Theravada being the predominant Bud- 
dhist school in the region. ' « 

4 

The traditional enumeration of Buddhist schools lists the 
Sammitiya Nikaya as one of the four subdivisions of the Vatsi- 
putriya which was itself a branch of the Sthavira.^ The Sammitiya, 
the most important of these Vatsiputriya schools, was often termed 
Puggalavadin ( "Personalist " ) after its most characteristic tenet: 
the belief in the existence of a "person" (Pali, puggala , Ski;., 
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TABLE 1 

BUDDHISM IN 

\ 

sind 6? 

V 

Location 

Monks 

Monasteries 

Stupas 

Sin-tu . . . . \ . . . 

(Eastern Sind) 

10,000 

200 

20 

0-tien-p’ o-qhi-lo. . . 

5,000 

80 

6 

(Indus Delta) 




Pi-to-shi-lo 

(Slwistan Region) 

3,000 

50 

2 

0-fan-ch’a 

(Budhxyah Region) 

2,000 

20 

5 

Total 

20,000 

350 

33 
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pudgala ) . Thb generally accepted Buddhist theory, as it evolved, 
is that there is "not" (an) an absolute or permanent "self" ( atta ) 
except as a kammic illusion ( may a ) . y Rather, the individual is 
perceived as a collection of five aggregates (Pali, khandha , Skt., 
skandha) which are not enduring and stand in a causal relation- 
ship to each other. The perception of individuality is caused, 
in theory, by the flux of these aggregates. This "truth" of 

anatta is the last o^ the "three marks of all conditioned beings" 

70 

and hence of cardinal importance to Buddhism . ' 

The doctrine held three fundamental difficulties for the 

Sammitiya: textual, intellectual, and moral. In the first case, 

the Buddha himself repeatedly had used the term puggala in a 

cont-ext where it is definitely distinguished from the five aggre- 
71 

gates. Their opponents accepted the texts in question but 
argued that the Buddha utilized the term only as a concept 
( pannati , Skt., pra.inapti ) , a conventional designation for some- 

r O O 

thing that does not exist/ The Sammitiya obdurately insisted 
that the Buddha had used the term and any amount of rationalizing 
could not vitiate it. Moreover, the Sammitiya argued, the Buddha 

had referred to his previous births in such a way as to indicate 

73 ' 

personal reality. 

The intellectual problem was ably posed by the renowned 

74 

Gandharan king Milmda, who was himself born in the Indus Delta: 

If there is no such thing as a soul, what is it then which 
sees forms with the eye, and hears sounds with the ear, and 
smells odours with the nose ... or perceives qualities ‘ 
with the mind ?'- 5 

Furthermore, to insist upon the illusory nature of the self is 
to operate from a posited real self which is somehow able to 
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differentiate between reality and unreality and affirm the non- 
existence of the self. .This obviously could not be true on its 
own authority which it repudiates. The moral difficulty is in 
validating a responsibility for ethical action in the absence 


of a soul: 

If, most reverend Nagasena, there is no permanent individ- 
uality (no soul). . . . Who is it who lives a life of 

righteousness? . . . Who is it who 7 lives an evil life 
of worldly lusts, who speaks lies?' 


The Sammitiya sought to reconcile these problems by 
accepting the actual existence of the nuggala referred to be 
the Buddha. It is this "person" which would be the subject of 
the individual's actions and responsible for them. Since the 


"person" transmigrated, it was not identical with the aggregates 


which did not. In their formulation, the "person" was different 
from the "self" ( atta ) ; hence, they avoided, in their view, 
contradicting the crucial 'Buddhist doctrine of anatta . ^ 


The importance of this pivotal Sammitiya tenet is that, 

' o 

in sharp contrast to the sophistry of the normative Buddhist 
theories of the time, it is eminently comprehensible. As Edward 
Conze has observed of the Sammitiya: s. 


All these arguments have the advantage of being easily 
understood. The Personalists seem to just reiterate 
the commonplace conceptions to which the ordinary 
worldling has become habituated, . . . Aversion to 

speculative flights and an endeavour to safeguard the 
data of common sense are theopowerful motives behind 
this kind of argumentation. ' 


t 


That is, the overwhelming popularity of a Personalist view, as 
evidenced by the Samniitiya, would tend to support a kind of 
Buddhist populism and textualism in Sind. 


Other schools . While th'e Sammitiya was the major school 
of Sinda Buddhism in terms of numbers and influence, there were 


small communities of Buddhist monks in the region who belohged 

to other schools. Hiuen Tsiang mentions adherents of the Thera- 

vada intermingled with the Mahayana in Eastern Mukran, although 

\ nq 

he does not specify their precise affiliation / 7 He does refer, 

however, to several Sarvastivadin monasteries in areas contiguous 

8 0 \ 

to Sind, including Iran. According to another Chinese pilgrim, 
IjTsing, a few adherents of this school coexisted in Sind with 

On 

the Sammitiya. It is possible that the Saramitiya of Sind had 
been Sarvastivadin previously, since Upagupta (ca. third century 

i 

B.C.) "sojourned here [Sin-tu] whilst engaged in the conversion 

O n 

of men," and Katyayana (ca. first century B.C.) is said to 

, O o 

have built a monastery °in the region of Siwistan. ^ Moreover, 
fifth century A.D. inscriptions found at the stupa of Tor-Dherai 
(Baluchistan) record the dedication of a watering place for the 

A A 84 \ A. 

Sarvastivadins. If” this is the case, then Sindi Buddhists 
had changed their sectarian affiliation \by the seventh century 


A.D. 


Finally, there is the problematic question of the posi- 
tion of the Mahayana in , Sind. I. H. Qureshi has argued that 
"when Hiuen Tsang [ sic ] visited the subcontinent in the middle 
of the seventh century, he still found 
prevailing religion in Western areas ." 1 
that the presence of this school in Sind indicates that Buddhism 
was losing out to Hinduism in the region because the "Mahayana 
had gone so far in making compromises with Brahminism that it 


lahayana Buddhism the 
He further suggests 
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had-lost its stamina." Thus, he concludes, they welcomed the 

O rp 

Arab conquest. While his analysis may or may not be acceptable, ' 
it certainly cannot be based on the account of Hiuen Tsiang who 
explicitly specifies the Sammitiya Theravada as the most impor- 
tant and populous Buddhist school in both Western India and Sind. 
Indeed, Hiuen Tsiang found followers of the Mahayana only in a 

* ^ a 8 8 

mixed community with Theravadins in Eastern Mukran. Compared 

to the Sammitiya, they were insignificant. 

A number of scholars have concluded that Buddhism in Sind 

must-have been Mahayana due to the amount of image sculpture found 

on Buddhist stupas in the region. 7 Images, however, were not 

an isolated Mahayana phenomenon. Whatever may be the case with 

the Theravada in general, there is no doubt that the Sammitiya 

utilized images in their structures in the seventh century A.D. 

Hiuen Tsiang mentions several Sammitiya monasteries in' India 

which contained images of the Buddha, including one with over 

91 

a hundred rows of niches, each with a gold statue. Image 

worship ( buddha-pu,ja ) also was common among the Sammitiya of 

Valabhi, a region adjacent to Sind. Hiuen Tsiang himself 

refers to a Sammitiya monastery in Sind which possessed a blue 

■ ... 93 

stone image of the Buddha reputed to emit a "divine light." 7 

Clearly, the presence of image sculpture on the Buddhist remains 

found in Sind in no way detracts from their being Sammitiya. 

There is questionable evidence for the presence in Sind 

of Tantric Buddhism, a branch of the Mahayana. The Heva.jra 

T antra (ca. eighth century A.D.) lists Sindhu as one • of the 

a 94- 

centres of the Mant'rayana. While some recent scholars have 


I 
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interpreted the passage literally , ^5 -the early commentators on 

the text take the locations to he symbolic: "Internally these 

places exist in the body in the form of veins and there is no 

96 

need to look elsewhere for them."' 

In any case, there is good reason to doubt the general 

acceptance of Tantric Buddhism in Sind or by Sindi Buddhists . 

During the reign of the Pala king DhArmapala (ca. 770-810 A.D.), 

1 * 

a group of Buddhist monks from Sind ( saindhava gravakas ) tra- 
velled to the temple of Vajrasana at Bodh Gaya, burnt what^ 

Tantric scriptures they found' there, and destroyed the temple's 

« 
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silver image of Hevajra. By way of -defense, the Smdis told 

the people: 

That which is called Mahayana is only a source of liveli- 
hood for those who follow the wrong view. Therefore, keep 
clear of those so-called preachers of the True Doctrine.^" 

This incident reveals a militant antagonism among Sindi Buddhists 
against the Mahayana in general and the Tantrayana in particular. 
Such a perception would be in keeping with their Sammitiya affil- 
iation. Hiuen Tsiang observed that the Sammitiya of Sind "have 

„ go 

narrow views and attack the Mahayana." It is apparent, there- 
fore, that the Mahayana was neither as widespread nor as influ- 
ential in Sind as is commonly thought. 


Hinduism 


( 


- Barahimah . As previously noted, the Arabic compound 

‘ i > 

A i A k 

barahimaifr sumaniyah was employed by classical Muslim writers 
to signify the Indie distinction brahmana-§raman a: the former 
representing Brahmanism, the latter all other non-Brahmanical 


. v 
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Indian religious systems, but especially Buddhism.' 1 ' 00 It should 

be borne in mind that variations of the term "Hindu" occur in 

the early Muslim sources only as a geographic, linguistic, or 

ethnic designation. ~ 1 ~ 0 ' 1 ' Nevertheless, the terms Hindu and Hinduism 

are being used here for the sake of convenience and to avoid con- 

102 

fusion with members of the Brahmin caste. 

H. M. Elliot has argued that at the time of the Arab 
conquest Sind was predominantly Buddhist, basing his views not 
only on. the use of the terms budd and samani in the Chac hnamah , 

i ! « 

but, on 


. . . the negative evidence afforded by the absence 
of any mention of, priestcraft, or other pontifical assump- 
tion, of widow-burning, of sacerdotal' _ threads , of burnt- 
sacrifices, of cow-worship, of ablutions, of penances, or 
of other observances and ceremonies peculiar to the tenets 
of the Brahmanical faith. 10 3 

It is very difficult, however, to sustain the argument of a 
solely Buddhist Sind. The Chac hnamah. frequently employs the 
term brahman (with both plurals--the Arabic barahimah and the 
Persian brahman an ) in its account of Sind.' 1 ' 0 ^ As a native of 
Brahmanabad informed Muhammad b. al-Qasim al-Thaqafi at the time 
of the conquest: 

The prosperity of this country is due to the Brahmins 
( barahimah ) . They are our scholars ( c ulama' ) and sages 
(h ukama 1 )T All our important rituals: — from marriage to 
. mourning~-are performed through their mediation. 1°5 

Members of this group are noted in the Chac hnamah in the cities 

of Daybul , Brahmanabad,' 1 ' 0 ^ Aror,' 1 ' 0 ^ Multan, 11 ' 00 and elsewhere 

with reference to Sila'ij administrators and army commanders.' 1 '' 1 ' 0 

Moreover, Elliot notwithstanding, the Chachnamah does 

. Ill 1 112 

refer-to Brahmin priestcraft, widow-burning, the veneration 
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of the cow, Brahmanical rituals such as cremation, and 

11 

caste related concerns for purity and pollution. 7 Elliot's 
contention that Chach "though a Brahman hy birth still continued 
a Buddhist in his persuasion" and that his brother Chandar "was 
actually a Buddhist ascetic" is simply unwarranted. Chach 
was not only a member of the Brahmin caste ( jama G ah-yi brahman ), 1 ^ 
but a Brahmin who specialized in the recitation of the Vedas: 

"I have memorized all four books of India ( kutub-i Hind ): Rg , 

° *i “I O 

J a.j , Asam , and Atharin . " / The reference is clearly to the 

four Vedas — Rg, Ya.jur , Sana , and Atharva — which together form 

the basis of Hindu sacred knowledge. 7 The view that Chandar 

was a Buddhist ascetic, which frequently reoccurs in the sec- 

120 

ondary literature, is based solely on a passage in the Chach- 

A A A 1 21 

namah which calls him a monk (rahib) and ascetic (nasik) . 

■ ~ # 0 — 1 

Not all monks and ascetics were Buddhist. Indeed, it is clear 
from an earlier speech of Chach that he, his brother Chandar, 
and his father Sila'ij were all Brahmin priests from a temple 
near Aror: 

The Brahmin said: "My name is Chach b. Sila'ij, the monk 
( rahib ) . My brother Chandar and my father as well reside 
in the fire-temple ( kunisht-i ta c abbud-gah ) of the culti- 
vated fields of the city of Aror. 

As a result,? it is possible to conclude that Buddhism, 

tv C 

while important in^Slnd, was not the only or even the predominant 
religion. Hindus were definitely in the vast majority in Upper 
Sind (where, as noted, there were few if any Buddhists), but 

probably at least equal in numbers to the Buddhists in Lower 

\ 

"Sind and Mukran.^^ i 
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Pa§upata Saivism . Hinduism in Sind, like Buddhism, had 
a particular sectarian configuration at the time of the, visit 
of Hiuen Tsiang. While less forthcoming on Hinduism than Bud- 
dhism, s Chinese pilgrim does enumerate 273 Hindu temples 
within the confines of greater Sind, Of these, 1 was the sun- 
temple of Multan, 37 were inter-sectarian, and the remaining 
235 belonged to the PaSupata Saivites. 12 ^ 

Hiuen Tsiang found a concentration of Pa§upata temples 
in Eastern Mukran (Long-kie^o) where the capital possessed a 
lavishly ornamented temple of MaheSvara Siva inhabited by 
Pa§upatas . 128 There is additional evidence of Saivites, if not 
necessarily PaSupatas, in this region. Hiftgla^, about eighty 
mile's west of the Indus Delta, is celebrated as one of the 
fifty- one pit has (places of pilgrimage) where the severed limbs 

of Siva's consort Safi fell when she expired. The western- 

* 

most of Hindu pilgrimage sites, there is a Saivite temple here 
devoted to the goddess', known locally as Bibi Nani by the Muslims 
and Parvati, Kali, or Mata by the Hindus. 12 ^ It is one of the 
most sacred sites of later Hindu Saktism. 128 Kali is also 
honoured by a small temple, of undetermined antiquity, located 
on Heptalar Island (Sata-dvipa) , twenty-six miles southeast of 
Pasni on the coast of Mukran. y — 

A number of Pa§upata temples were located in the Indus 
Delta. The city of Daybul (Devala) was renowned for its temple 
devoted to MaheSvara Siva: "The temple is ornamented with rich 
sculptures, and the image of the Deva is possessed of great 
spiritual powers. The Pa§upata heretics dwell in. the temple." 1 - 80 
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The temple has been excavated, yielding an idol-pedestal and a 
number of Saivite lingas , including one intact with its yoni . 1 -^ 
The veneration of the linga In this region is confirmed, at a 
later date, "by Biruni who states that "in the south-west of the 
Sindh country this idol is frequently met with” in the houses 
destined for the worship of the Hindus."' 1 '^ 2 According to Muslim 
sources, the temple at Daybul had a spire and dome, and contained 
within it seven hundred women devoted to its service. The 
reference is clearly to deva-dasis , "servants of the god" (i.e., 

of Siva as lord of the dance), who were associated with medieval 

• • • 134 

Hindu temples as dancers, musicians,' and entertainers. There 

* 

are scriptual indications of Saivism in the Delta region as well. 

The Siva Puran a refers to the Indus River as a place where 

"ablution therein accords perfect knowledge, while the lake 

at the juncture of the Indus and the sea was a site where "on 

touching the holy water . . . the Dharma of holy ascetics erad- 

icated all their impurities." J There are also a number of 

* „ 

sites m the Delta which are sacred to the Kanphata Saivites, 
a sect 'closely connected to the PaSupata*. 

Hiuen Tsiang reports PaSupata tebaples on the west bank 
of the Indus in the regions of Siwistan ( Sivisthana) and Budhiyah 
(also known as Sivi).' L -^® Archaeological evidence attests to the 
presence of Saivites ’in the region. A number of terracotta seals 
were uncovered at Jhukar (six miles west of Larkana) with the 
inscription "of Hara (Siva), the wearer of skulls" ( §ri karpari 
haras.ya ) . -^9 Saivite artifacts have been found in other parts 
of Sind, for example, several lingas and statues of Siva and 
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consort have been uncovered in the rums of Yicnot and Brahman- 

A A 140 ' C 

abad. It is evident, therefore, that the predominant sectar- 
ian expression o^> Hinduism was Saivism in its PaSupata form. 

a a 

■» . _ 

The Pa§upata.,was a Saivite sect associated with Siva in 
his aspect of the "Herdsman" (pafu, "animal" and pati , "lord"). 1 ^ 1 
While the worship of thi^ form of §iva in Sind may have consid- 

UP 

erable antiquity, the PaSupata system itself became prominent 
in North India in the century before the Arab conquest It 

has an unique theology and series of rituals which sharply dif- 

. . . l Ah. 

ferentiate xt from other Hindu systems. First and foremost, 

the Pa§upata doctrine is thoroughly theistic. The Supreme Lord 

(iSvara), absorbing the functions of other deities, was considered 

the ultimate cause, the creator, maintainer, and destroyer of the 

universe. 1 ^ He is beginningless, unborn, and eternal. While. 

other Hindu systems believed that God must act in conformity 

with karma , the Pa§upata maintained the radical view that God 

wap absolutely independent: 

We must admit that the power of unobstructed action by 
which the Lord, who is of inconceivable power, causes 
(all) effects, is a power which follows His will. 

Accordingly, it has been, said by those versed in 'our 
(PaSupata) tradition. "God acts according to his will, 
^independent of human deeds ( karma ) and so forth." From 
this cause he^is said in scripture to be the cause of 
all causes. ° 

Chach b. Sxla'ij would appear to be reflecting this view 
of Siva when he describes his belief., in "the One God, incomparable 
and without equal, the Creator of the world" ( khuda-yi yaganah 
bi-chun va-bi-chigunah va-afrxdgar-i c alam ).' 1 '^ While H. T. 


Lambrick has seep a Muslim gloss in this, passage of the Chach- . 


namah, 1 ^ the sentiment expressed is certainly comprehensible 

• r 

within a PaSupata theist perspective. 1 ^ Moreover, there is a 

1 

clear precedent available in the Muslim material on Indian sects 
which uniformly attribute to the Pa§upata ( bahawadiyah or maha- 
dawiyah) a belief in the Creator ( al-khaliq ) . 1 ^° As Bruce 

y ' . 

Lawrence has pointed out with regard to Shahrastani ' s descrip- 
tion of the PaSupata, "it is the only instance in Milal wan- 

nihal err other extant Muslim accounts where an India sect is 

- - ' 1 ^1 
credited with worshipping the Creator Himself." J One is 

reminded here of Sankara'.s refutation of the Pa§upata as those 

-er 

' 1^2 

who believe in God as the Creator of the world. ^ The theism 

* i 

of the JPaSupata is recognized by Shahrastani who subsumes the 
sect under the rubric ash ab al-rfi h aniyat ("followers of spiritual 
beings") rather than G abadat al-a s nam ("idol-worshippers"). 

The PaSupata aspirant ( sadhaka ) followed a specific 
regimen of r'ituals through five' stages Reading eventually to 
deliverance ( du h khanta or nirva na) . J In the initial stage, 
the aspirant resided in a temple and undertook the characteristic 
PaSupaha rite of bathing the body with ashes three times a day. 

He also was required to worship §iva through six kinds of obla- 
tions: e.g. , laughter, song, and dance. In the next stage, 

the aspirant abandoned his sectarian marks, left the temple, 
and deliberately courted the censure of the population through 

a 

disreputable or improper acts. These are the six doors ( dvafas ) 
incumbent on the PaSupata aspirant: krathana (snoring or pre- 

' D 

tending to be asleep when awake), spandana (trembling parts- of 

o ^ 1 

the body as if suffering 'from illness), man dana (limping like 


a cripple), S pngara ^a (making amorous gestures at a young woman), 
avitatkaran a (performing nonsensical or improper actions), and 
avitadbha sana (uttering nonsensical or contradictory speech). 

The calculated elicitation of abuseand censure, while similar 
in many respects to Cynicism, 1 ^® is unique in Hinduism with the 
PaiSupata. 1 '^ It was done in order to transfer merit (i.e., to 
absorb -the positive merit of those abusing the aspirant) and, 
more importantly, to cultivate ascetic detachment from the world 
by appearing offensive: "For he who is despised lies happy, freed 

rg. 

of all attachment." 1 ^ 0 

The successful practice of this regimen ultimately led 

the aspirant to du h khanta . Significantly, in a theistie system, 

it was achieved not solely through individual effort but "through 
p 161 

the grace of God." In sharp contrast to other Hindu systems, 
the individual soul does not become absorbed in'God, but remains 

i 

forever in a state of linkage from which there is no return by 
way of rebirth': 

In other systems vidhi (e.g, the Vedic prescriptions) leads . 
to a heaven from which one must return (to rebirth on earth); 
but here (our prescriptions) leads to the presence (of God) 
and so # forth from which there is no return, 

Two kinds of deliverance are mentioned--the impersonal and the 

personal. The former is negative ,, consisting of "the absolute 

*1 

destruction of all suffering," J The latter, however, is pos- 
itive, granting to the individual various higher powers (e.g., 
the ability to see and hear all objects) of Maheivara Siva. 1 ^ 

Saura . The second identifiable Hindu religious group in 
Sind was the solar cult (Saura) devoted to the worship of the 
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sun-god Surya. It was centred primarily at the sun-temple of • 
Multan (Mulasthana), although its adherents were found elsewhere 
judging from the elaborate stone frame of Surya found in the 
ruins of Brahmanabad. Although incorporating elements of 
Vedic solarity, the sect had a foreign origin, being derived $ 

i 

from the Iranian worship of Mithra (Skt., Mitra). The Chach- 

namah actually refers to the Multan temple as Mistravi and 

Minravi, names which clearly reflect Mitravana ("forest of 

Mitra"), an alternate Puranic designation for Mulasthana. * 

The legend of the importation of freli'^latry into Sind 

is known from several Pura nas . Samba, a'sqn of the Yadava 

prince Krsna, was cured of leprosy through the intercession of 

Surya and hence built a temple in the god’s honour at Mulasthana 

(also called Sambapura) . Since Vie was unable to locate a 

Brahmin willing to officiate over the new form of worship, he 

introduced Maga (Arabic, ma.itis ) priests from Eastern Iran (Saka- 

dvipa) . According to Varahamihira, a Maga priest himself, they 

were the only individuals qualified to serve the sun-god, a view- 

corroborated by Biruni.^^ They eventually were integrated 'into 

170 

the caste system 0 as Brahmins. ' 

The hub of 'heliolatry in Sind was at the renowned temple 

of Multan. Indeed, it w as the most 4 important sun-temple in all 

India at the time of Hiuen Tsiang's visit: 

There is a temple dedicated to the sun, very magnificent 
and profusely decorated. The image of the Sun^deva is cast 
in yellow gold and ornamented with rare gems. ftb. divine 
insight is mysteriously manifested and its spiritual power 
made plain 5 t-o all. Women play their music, light their 
, torches, offer their flowers and perfumes to honour it. . . . 
The kings and high families of the five Indies never fail 
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to make their offerings of gems and precious stones (to this 
Deva) . They have founded a house of mercy (happiness), in 
which they provide fond, and drink, and medicines for the 
poor and sick, affording succour and sustenance. Men from 
all countries oome h/re to offer up their prayers; there 
are' always some thousands doing so. 171 

The gold image described by Hiuen Tsiang was removed by Muhammad 

b. al-Qasim at the time of the Arab conquest ,17 2 Later Muslim 

descriptions of the idol are of a restored, leather-covered 
173 

version. ' J 

According to Biruni, the idol of Multan was called Aditya, 
another name of the sun-god. 1 * 7 ^ It is probable that Multan is 
the unnamed temple of the dinikitiyah (restored as Aditya- 
bhaktiyah , "sun-worshippers",) mentioned by the Muslim sources 
on Indian religions . ^5 Ibn al-Nadim observes of this group 
that "persons with maladies — leprosy, leprous skin, lameness, 
and other distressing forms of illness" 1 ^ came to the sun-idol 
in order to find a cure. Sanative and convalescent objectives 
for making the pilgrimage are confirmed specifically for the 
sun-temple of Multan. ^ Indeed, the Kuvalayamalakaha (written 
779 A.D.) refers to seriously ill and disabled individuals in 
the city of Mathura making plans to visit Mulasthana in order 
to be cured of their disabilities. 1 ^ It is probably this 
curative function of the sun-god which made the temple of Multan 
important as a centre of pilgrimage for Indian and Sindi Hindus. 

Other sects . Although the evidence is not substantial, 
there were' probably other local Hindu sects extant in Sind at 
the time of the Arab conquest. A large bronze statue of the 
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god Brahma, one of the finest of its type, has been uncovered 

179 

at Mirpur Khas in southeast Sind. 17 Since, during this period, 
Brahma was subordinate bp both Siva and Vi§pu," 1 '®^ perhaps the 
image originally belonged to a Saivite temple. 

As one would expect in an arid land dominated by a major 
river, folk tales and legends attest to 'an old cult of the Indus 

1 Ql 

River. The primary example of this riverine cult is found in 
the legend of Uderolal who is thought to be an incarnation of 

*1 Op 

Varuna, the god of waters. Suniti Chatter ji has suggested 
that the name is derived from the Prakrit Udda-yara, "creator 
of the waters," an .epithet of Varuna. It is likely that^this 
form of river-worship, so characteristic of later Sindi Hinduism, 
extended back to the Arab period. The Saindhava dynasty (eighth- 
ninth centuries A.D.), formed in Kathiawar by emigrants from Sind, 
had as their emblem the fish, the sign of Varuna. It should 
be pointed out ,• however, that the sources for the period under 
consideration neither cite nor describe' any river-worshipping 
sects actually within Sind. Perhaps they were contained as 
regional variations within the pan-Indian Hindu systems (Saura 
or PaSupata) named in the sources. 
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^Henry Miers Elliot, The History of India as Told by Its 
Own Historians, the Muhammadan Period , ed. John Dowson, 8 vols. 
(London: Trlibner, 1866-77 j vol . 1 reprinted in 3 vols., Historians 
of Sind , Calcutta: Susil Gupta, 1955-56), 3:106. According to 
Joseph T. Reinaud, Fragments arabes et persans in^dits relatifs 
a l'Inde anterieurement au Xle siecle de l'ere chretienne (Paris: 
Imprimerie royale, 1845 ) , pu 193 , the Arabs adopted the term as 
a, result of contact with Buddhism, the predominant religion of 
the first Indian areas they invaded. 

2 Ibid., 3:108, 

3 

•^Gabrieli, p. 285. The argument also occurs in Jane I. 
Smith, "Early Muslim Accounts of Buddhism in India," Studies in 
Islam 10 ( January-April 1973) : 87-100 . 

4 

. Ishtlaq Husain Qureshi, The Muslim Community of the Indo- 
Pakistan Subcontinent (610-1947): A Brief Historical Analysis , 
Publications m Near and Middle East Studies, Columbia University, - 
series A, no. 1 (The Hague: Mouton, 1962), pp. 37-44; Ram Kumar 
Chaube, India as Told by the Muslims (Varanasi: Prithivi Prakashan, 
1969), p. 135; S. M. Yusuf, "The Early” Contacts between Islam and 
Buddhism," University of Ceylon Review 13 (January 1955):23~24. 

Even Gabrieli, p. 285, who accepts the Arab confusion theory, 
adds that the religion of Sind was Buddhism "as is suggested by 
the name budd which the Arabs gave to every temple or idol in 
the country." If the Arabs misused the term budd , how then can 
it be used to authenticate the religion of Sind as Buddhism? 

^ H . W. Bailey, "The Word 'But' in Iranian," BSOAS 6 (1936- ' 
32): 279-83; Daniel Gimaret, "Bouddha et les bouddhistes dans la 
tradition musulmane," Journal Asiatique 257 (1969) : 274-78 ; 

B. Carra de Vaux, "Budd," El 2 1 (i 960 ): 1283-84. 

1 '-J 

^Baladhuri, p. 437. Francis Murgotten in his translation 
of Baladhuri ( The Origins of the Islamic State , Columbia University 
Studies in the Social Sciences, nos . I63~l63a, 2 vols. [New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1916-24; reprint ed. , New York: AMS 
Press, 1968-69]) has misled non-Arabists by rendering budd al- 

Daybul as "Buddhist temple in ad-Daibul" (2:217-18). 

* 

^Ya c qubi, 2:345-46. Gabrieli, p. 286, comments on the 
ratibah of Ya c qub£: "I do not know what the 700 ratiba are--if 
this is the right reading of it--that the victors are said to 
have found in the Buddhist temple." The meaning is clear, how- ’ 
ever, from the parallel passage of the Chachnamah (p. 108). 
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^ Chachnamah , pp. 104, 108, 

^Elliot, 3 s106-7j. Qureshi, p. 385 Smith, p. 89 ; Gabrieli, 
p. 285; Gimaret, p. 275; A. S. Bazmee Ansari, "Daybul," El 2 2 
( 1965) : 188-89. 

■^According to Varahamihira (sixth century A.D.), the 
Saivite temple at Kannaneru had ’’flags waving from its golden 
spires." See Ajay Mitra Shastri, India as Seen in the Bphat- 
samhita of Varahamihira (Delhi: Motilal Bariarsidass, 196977 
pp. 402-3. 

^ Nukhbat al-dahr fi- c a.ia'ib al-barr wa-al-ba hr, ed. 

A. F. Mehren, Collectio Editionum Rariorum Onentalium, vol. 2 
(Leipzig: Harrassowitz , 1923), pp. 45, 170. 

n n 

V. N. More, ed. , Somanatha Temple (Calcutta: Aryavarta 
Samskrti Samsad, 194-8), pp. 32-3^ et passim; Nundo Lal^Dey, The 
Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Mediaeval India ,' 2d ed. , 
(London: Luzac , 1927; reprint ed. , New Delhi: Oriental Books 
Reprint Corporation, 1971) > pp. 157-58 . For its Pa§upata con- 
nections see Asoke Kumar Majumdar, Chaulukyas of Gu.jarat , 
Bharatiya Vidya Studies, no. 4 (Bombay: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
1956), p. 332. 


%iuen Tsiang, 2:276. This depends on identifying 
0-tien-p’ o-chi-lo with the Indus Delta and Khie-tsi-shi-fa-lo , 
its capital, with Daybul. For a convincing itinerary see H. T. 
Lambrick, Sind: A General Introduction , History of Sind Series, 
vol. l a ( Hyderabad, Sind: Sindhi Adabi Board, 1964), pp. 146-51 
and map following p. 170. 

^Chachnamah , pp. 104, 106, 108, 110. 

1 ^Muhammad Abdul Ghafur, "Fourteen Kufic Inscriptions of 
Banbhore, the Site of Daybul," PA 3 (1966) : 73-74; S. M. Ashfaque, 
"The Grand Mosque of Banbhore," PA 6 (1969): 188,- 198-99; "Banbhore," 
PA 5 (1968 ) : 18~3^-S4; "Excavations at Banbhore," PA 1 (1964): 53. 

Bazmee Ansari, p. 189, does not accept the identification of 
Daybul with Banbhore since, he asserts, "Istakhri makes separate 
mention of the town of Daybul and the idol temple of Bahambura 
(Bhambur)." Istakhri, however, mentions no such city in his 
section on Sind (pp. ^170-80 ) . Perhaps Ansari is thinking of 
Ibn Hawqal's Bamiraman (2:219), which is a variation of Brahman-, 
abad) 


16 


'Baladhuri, p. 440. 
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^ 17 Abu Dulaf quoted by Yaqut, 3:457 5 Ibn Rustah, p. 136; 
Dimashqi,, p. 175. 

■I O 

Chachnamah , pp. 239-40. 

19 Qureshi, p. 43. 

20 

See pp. 57-59 above. 

2 ^Baladhuri , p. 437. 

22 

Ibid., p. 439, again translated by Mu-rgotten (2:271) 
as "the Buddhist temples." 

28 Ibn al-Nadim, 1:347. Bayard^Dodge (2:831) translates 
budd as Buddha., even though Ibn al-Nadim' s examples of*great 
bidadah include the idol of Multan which was definitely Hindu. 

24 . 

Cited by Gimaret, p. 274. , - 

2 ^Biruni, Tah qiq , 1:121^ 158; Sharaf al-Zaman Tahir al- 
Marwazi, Kitab t abl 7- !^ al- h ayawan , ed. and trans. V. Minorsky, 
James G. Forlong Fund, no, ' 22TLondon: Royal Asiatic Society, 

1942), text p. 34) trans. p. 46, and commentary pp. ^141-42; 

Abu al-Fath Muhammad al-Shahrastani, al-Milal wa-al-nihal , ed. 
Muhammad Sayyicl Kilani, 2 vols. (Cairo: Mustafi al-Babi al- 
Halabi, 138I/I96I), 2:252-53. Also see the 'translation and 
commentary of Bruce B. Lawrence, Shahrastani on the Indian 
Religions , with a Preface by Franz Rosenthal, Religion and Society, 
4 (The Hague: Mouton, 1976), pp. 42, 100-108, 

, p - 

Chachnamah , pp. 42-46, 48-49>. 219. 


48, 219. For the term samani see above 


f 

JU Ibid. , pp. 42-47. 

‘ 31 ibid. , pj 226. • — 

92 Istakhri, p. 176; Ibn Hawqal, 2:323; Hu dud , p. 123; 
Yaqut, 4:772-73 (incorrectly as nudhah ) . 


«y - 

27 Ibid. , 

p. r 42. 


28 Ibid, , 

pp. 42, 


pp. 40-41. 


29 Ibid. , 

p, 118. 
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1 l > 

33 Chachnamah , pp. 121-24. 

• i .jf 

34 Ibid., p. 281. f - 


33 Elliot, 2:142. 

. 

O rf 

• 3 °For references in the Indie 

mate rial ■'■■• consult B. D. 


Mirchandani, "Ancient Bodha, ” JIH 44 (April 1966):45~53; D. C. 
Sircar, Studies in the Geography of Ancient and Medieval India , 
2d ed. , rev. and enl . (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 19?1) . pp. 
31-32; S. Muzafer Ali, The Geography of the Puranas , 2d ed. 

(New Delhi: People's Publishing House, 1973) i pp! 137-38. 

3 ^Their chief Kakah b. Kotak is designated a samani and 
a 'bhikku ( Chachnamah , pp. 120 , — 1234-T-^whiIe his father Kotak is 
also called bhikku Tibid. , p. 39)-. 

qO 

J For the sumaniyah see Elliot, 3:108; Gimaret, pp. 288- 
306; Edwin E. Calverly, "Sumaniyyah, " MW 54 (July 1964) : 200-202 ; 
S. Maqbul Ahmad, Indo-Arab Relations: An Account of India's 
Relations with the Arab World from Ancient up to Modern Times 
(New Delhi: Indian Council for Cultural Relations, 1969) * pp. 
19-24; Sayyid Sulayman Nadvi,^ c Arab o Hind ke ta^alluqat , 
Silsilah-yi likchar-i Hindustani Akaydmi, no. 5 (Allahabad: 
Hindustani Akaydmi, 1929) » pp. 216-23. 

3 %utahhar b. Tahir al-Maqdisi (hereafter cit'ed as 
Mutahhar to distinguish him from the geographer Maqdisx) , for 
example, divides the Indian religions into two major beets 
(nihlatani): the barahimah and the sumaniyah . See hid Kitab 
al-bad' wa-al-ta' rikh , ed. and trans. Clement I. Huart, 6 vols. 
(Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1899-1919)> 1:144, 197. Alsc/ see Biruni, 
Tah qiq , 1:21 and notes 2:26l, / 

40 

John Marshall, Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilization 
3 vols. (London: Arthur Probsthain, 1931). 1 : 11 6. 

41 

Sukumar Dutt, Buddhist Monks and Monasteries of India: 
Their History and Their Contribution to Indian Culture (London: 
George Allen and Unwin, 1962), pp. 48-49; A! K. Warder, Indian 
Buddhism , 2d ed. , rev. (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1980"]”) pp. 
33-42. While' the major reference is to Buddhism, the term is 
also applied to other non-BrahmanicaL systems such as Jainism. 

42 

According to Dutt, p. 40 , the grammarian' Patanjali 
■(second century B.'C.) used srama n a-brahman a as an example of 
compound formation of names of things "at perpetual enmity." 

Also see Lalmani Joshi, Studies in the Buddhistic Culture of 
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India (during the 7th and 8th Centuries A.D.) (Delhi: Motilal 
Bana^sidasFTl^TTTTp^ - "Buddha and his gospel in its 
original^ form was 'Sramanism' as different and distinguished 
from 'Brahmanism'.” 


43 . 

compilation of the classical Greek material on the 
Sramana-brahma na can be found in R, C. Mhjumdar, The Classical 
Accounts of India (Calcutta: Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay , I960 ) , 
chap. 13s "Accounts of Brahmanas and Sramanas." Also see Sylvain 
L£vi, "Le Bouddhisme et les Grecs," Revue de l'histoire des 
religions 23 (1891 ): 36-40 . 


44 

The concern here. is 
from Hindus in Sind. For the 
polemics consult Gimaret, pp. 


solely to differentiate Buddhists 
use of the term in later Muslim 
292 - 306 . 


45 , 


Chachnamah , pp. 39. 


120-23. 


^Ibid. , p, 42. 


^Dutt, pp. 54-57. 


48 a 

Chachnamah , p. 226. For a discussion of this term m 
an Iranian context see Richard W . Bulliet, "Naw Bahar and the 
Survival of Iranian Buddhism," Iran 14 (1976) : 140-45, and A. S. 
Melikian-Chirvani , "L' Evocation litt6raire du Bouddhisme dans 
l'lran musulman, " Le Monde Iranien et 1' Islam 2 (1974):1~72. 


^Ibid. , pp. 42-46, 


5 °Ibid., pp. 93.. 116-3.8, 131, 155. 

437-38. 


Cf . , Baladhuri, pp. 


As evidenced by their .dispatch of two Buddhists from 
the city to negotiate a separate peace with al-Hajjaj before 
the conquest (Baladhuri, pp. 437-38; Chachnamah , p. 93). The 
Buddhist governor of Nirun accompanied the Thaqafite army of 
conquest, using his influence with the population of the Indus 
Delta on behalf of the Arabs ( Chachnamah , pp. 118, 132). 

-^ Chachnamah , p. 132.' 

53 Ibid., pg. 133-35. 144, 149, 155-57 et passim. Mokah 
was the son" of Basayah Sarband (pp. 156-57, l65),who was, in turn, 
the son of Akham Lohanah (pp. 42-44) who definitely was a Buddhist 
(p. 42). 
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^ Baladhuri, p. 438 , where the reference is to sumahiyah 
sarbidas . It is unclear whether Sarbidas is the name of a place 
or person. - 


^ Chachnamah , pp. 118-21, 1 45-46. Cf . , Baladhuri, p. 438. 

56 Ibid., pp. p-r 120-23. Perhaps Hiuen Tsiang ( 2*273~7 4) 
is referring to the Kakah family of secularized monks wheh he 
notes a group of Sammitiya Buddhists in Sind who "shave their 
heads and wear the Kashaya [reddish-yellow] robes of Bhikshus, 
whom they resemble outwardly, whilst they engage themselves in 
the ordinary affairs of lay life." 

-^Ibid, , p. 48. 

-^Ibid. , p. 226. Cf . , Baladhuri, p. 439. 

-^Ibid. , pp. 42-47, 218-19. Baladhuri, p. 439, gives 
the name of the town as Sawandari. 

60 Ibid., p. 42. 

^See below appendix A. 

(1 O' » 

Hiuen Tsiang, 2:272-82. 

^In his account of India, Hiuen Tsiang notes some 750 
monasteries and 44,000 monks affiliated to the Sammitiya. Hence, 
not only was Sind the major Indian centre of this school (350 
monasteries and 20,000 monks), but the Sammitiya (and not the 
Mahayana as is 'often thought) was the largest single Buddhist 
school in greater India at the time (compare 32,900 Mahayana, 
16,800 Sthavira, and 1,900 Sarvastivada) . 

64 

A. S. Altekar, "A New Copper Plate of Dhruva II of the 
Gujarat Rashtrakuta Branch, Dated Saka 806," EpI 22 (1933-34): 
64-76* D. R. Bhandarkar, "Plates of Dantivarman of Gujarat; Saka- 
Samvat 789," EpI 6 (1900-1901) : 285-94. It is interesting that 
Varahamihira also refers to Sindhu as a vis aya ("district"). 

See A. M. Shastri, B rhatsamhita , p. 99. 

^Hasmukh D. Sankalia, The Archaeology of Gujarat 
(Including Kathiawar) (Bombay: Natwarlal, 194-1 ) , in 233 . 

66 ' 

°For a general discussion of the traditional enumeration 

of the Buddhist schools see' Andr§ Bareau, Les Sectes bouddhiques 

du petit yghicule , Publications de l'Ecole franyaise d' extreme- 


| 


orient, 38 (Saigon: L'Ecole frangaise d' extreme orient, 19 55) > 

PP. 15-30. / 

^Hiuen Tsiang, 2:^72-80. There is considerable argument 
over the location of these 'place names. I have followed the 
identifications proposed by Lambrick, pp. 146-51, which seems 
the most promising. B. D. Mirchandani has proposed another, 
although improbable (it tests on the assumption that Sin-tu 
was in the Punjab not 'Sind), itinerary. See his "Sind and the 
White Huns and Identification of Hiuen Tsiang' s Sin-tu Kingdom," 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bombay , n.s., 39-40 (1964-65): 

6 1-94; "Hiuen Tsiang' s Place Names Khie-tsi-shi-fa-lo , Long-kie- 
lo and Su-nu-chi-shi-fa-lo , " JIH 47 (August 1969 ) : 237-51 ; and 
"On Hiuen Tsiang' s Travels in Baluchistan," JIH 4 5 (August 1967 ): 
310-55. 


®The following discussion of the tenets of the Personalis'ts 
is based primarily on Vasubandhu, 5:227-301; the Kathavatthu , pp. 
8 - 98 ; and the Kathavat thuppak.arana-A tt hakatha , trans. Bimala 
Chum Law, The Debates Commentary , Pali Text Society Translation 
Series, no. 28 (London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 
1^40 ) , pp. -9-43. The school has been studied by Bareau, pp. 121- 
26; Edward Conze, Buddhist Thought in India (Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 1967), pp. 121VHL; Nalinaksha Dutt, Buddhist 
Sects in India (Calcutta: Fima K. n». Mukhopadhyay , 1970 ) , pp. 
194-226; and Etienne Lamotte, Histoirevdu Bouddhisme indien: des 
origines a l 1 ere Saha , Bibliotheque du/Mus£on, vol . 43 (Louvain: 
University de Louvain, 1958), pp. .,h£*?T-606. / 


27 Q 

^Two excellent studies of the Buddhist doctrine of anatta 
have been published recently: Steven Collins', Selfless Persons: 
Imagery and Thought in Thelavada Buddhism (Cambridge: University 
Press,. 1982) and Joaquin P§rez-Rem5n, SeTf and ' Non-Self in Early 
Buddhism , Religion and Reason, 22 (The Hague: Mout on, 1980 ) . 


Dukkha, 
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0. H. de A. Wijesekera, The Three Signata: 
Anatta (Kandy: Buddhist Publication Society, 


r 


Ani cca, 

I960) . 


^Vasubandhu, 5:258-59 et passim. Also see Digha Nikaya , 
trans. T. .W. Rhys Davids and C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of 
the Buddha , Sacred Books of the Buddhists, vols. 2-4, 3 vols. 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1899-1921), 3:?23; Ahguttara- 
Nikaya , trans. F. L. Woodward and E. M. Hare, The Book of the 
Gradual Sayings , Pali Text Society Translation Series nos. 22, 

24, 25") 26, 27; 5 vols. (London: Pali Text Society, 1932-36), 
1:14-15. 


^ 2 Vasubandhu, 5:237-40. See N. Dutt, p. 200. 

"^See, for example, the Ma.i.ihima Nikaya , trans. I. B. 
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Homer, The Collection of the Middle Length Sayings , Pali Text 
Society Translation Series, nos. 29-31 (London: Pali Text Society, 
1954-59), 1:94-95, where^ the Buddha tells Sarigupta that a Tatha- 
gata remhers his forriter births thinking "such and such was I by 
name, having such a 'clan, such a colour, so was I nourished, I 
experienced this and that pleasure and pain, so did the span of 
life end. As that one I, passing from this, rose up again else- 
where . " 


' 74 ^ A 

' He was bom at Kalasigrama in Alasanda-dvipa, See 

Sircar, pp. 233-34 for its identification with the/ Indus Delta. 

'' ^ilinda-Panha , trans. T. W. Rhys Davids, The Questions 
of King Milinda , Sacred Books of the East, vols, 35-35., 2 vols . 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 1890-94; reprint ed. , New York: Dover, 1963), 
1:133.- Also see Vasub^ndhu, 5:271 and Kathavatthu , p. 26. 

^ ■Milinda , l:4l; Kathavatthu , pp. 43-50. 

77 5* 

r > 'The Personalists went to considerably lengths to avoid 

the identification of their -puggala with the atta 'Mr atnian . 

See Vasubandhu, 5:227-31; Kathavatthu , pp. 3~32 passim. 

^Conze, pp. 127-28. - 

^Hiuen Tsiang, 2:277. 

80 Ibid., 2:278 (Iran), 2:269-70 (Gurj jara) ,. 1 : 173-75 ' - 

(Chinapati, Punjab). 

\r» 

8l I-Tsing, p. 9. 

Dp “ 3 

Hwui Li, p. 152. Of., Hiuerj, Tsiang, 2:273. Upagupta 
was claimed by the Sarvastivadins as the leader of their school 
(Warder, Indian Buddhism , p. 273). 

88 Hiuen Tsiang, 2:280. Katyayana was the author of the 
main Abhidhamma text of the Sarvastivadins (Warder, ibid., pp. 
342-43T: 


Qh * ^ ^ 

^Sten Konow, "Note on the Tor-Dhyrai Inscript. .ons , " in 
Aurel Stein, An Archaeological Tour in Waziristan and Northern 
Baluchistan , Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India,, no. 
37 (Calcutta: Government of India, Central Publications Branchy 
1929), pp. 93-97. ' ' • , 


8 ^Qureshi , p. 37. 

<*> , ' 


* 
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86 


Ibid. 


87 , 


See' below chapter three. 


88 0 

Hiuen Tsiang, 2:2 77. There were Mahayana monasteries 

north of Sind--Varana, Udiyana, and Taxila--but they were all 
in ruins at ,the time of his visit ( 1 : 119 , 136-43; 2:281-82). 


Oq j 

7 Cousens, p. 106; D. R. Bhandarkar, "Buddhist Stupa at 
Saidpur in Sind," ASI-AR , 1<?14-15> p. 94; H. T. Lambrick, Sind 
before the Muslim Conquest , \ History ..of Sind Series, vol. 2 
(Hyderabad, Sind: Sindhi Adabi Board, 19^3) » p. 132. 

90 ^ 

7 S. Dutt, pp. 188-94, indicates that the worship of the 
image of Buddha was common among the Theravadins from the third 
century A.D. They frequently combined the worship of the symbol 
(the stupa) with the image by recessing the image into a niche 
on the stupa base. The images of the Buddha found on the stupa 
of Mirpur Khas in Sind were situated in this fashion. See Cousens, 
pp. 82-97 and plates 20-21. 


91 Hi<uen Tsiang, 2:44-45. Cf . , 1:202, 230. \ 

- 92 S. Dutt, pp. 2^8-29; Sangalia, p. 232. 

y 

9 %iuen Tsiang, a 2 : 280-81 . " 


94 

Ed. and trans. D. L. Snellgrove, The^Heva.ira Tantra: 

A Critical Study , London Oriental Series, ncT! Z~, 2 vols, (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1959) » 1:70. 


95 

c 

96 


Jo shi, p. 


Heva.ira , 
, Vajragarbha. 


335; Warder, Indian Buddhism , p. 499. 
1:69-70. The quote is from the commentary of 


97 

„ The' incident is reported in two different works of the 

Tibetan historian Taranatha: History of Buddhism in India , trans. 
Lama Chimpa and Alaka Chattopadhyaya, ed. Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya 
(Simla; Indian Institute of Advanced Study, 1970), p.° 279, and 
Taranathas Edelsteinmine : Das Buch von den Vermittlern der Sieben 
Inspirationen (Petrograd: Bibliotheca Buddhica, 1914')", in 93. 

L. Chimpa, p. £79, suggests that the word Saindhava is probably 
a corruption of Siddha , but this is unlikely. Sirice they are 
mentioned along with Sinhalese monks', surely a geographic or 
ethnic designation is intended. For the role of the Sinhalese 
in this incident see R. A. L. H. Gunawardana, Robe and Plough: „ 

/ ' 

. V 
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Monasticism and Economic Interest in Early Medieval Sri Lanka 
(Tuscon: University of Arizona Press, 1979). pp. 242-48'. 


98 


Taranatha, History * p, 279. 

^ She-Kia-Fang-Che , p. 120. Cf . Hiuen Tsiang, 2:273. 
100 


sion pp. r 40-4l above. For. 
(Brahmans)," EI^ 1 (i960)*: 


. an overview 

1031. 


See the discussion 
see F. Rahman, "Barahima 

^°^See, for example, Chachnamah , p. 213. where /linduvan 
refers to Indians in general .and, p. 223, where hindavl is used 
for the Indian language. 

102 'C 


“The convention of spelling the njua^bf the caste 
^Brahmin (rather than °the more correct Brahman) is followed here 
-,in order to differentiate the caste from the cosmic principle. 


,103 


Elliot, 3s 108. 

^Chachnamah , pp. 17-18, 20, 22, 28, 55, 58, 183-84, 
197, 207-14, £24, 230, 232, 234, 239. 
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106 


107 


■ 108 


109 


Ibid., p. 213. Cf . , p. 55. 
Ibid., pp. 104-10. 

Ibid. , pp. 207-15. 

Ibidi* pp. 17/224, 227. 
Ibid,, pp. 239-40. 


110 , 


Ibid. , pp. 183-84. ( Since Chach and his descendants 
are specified as Brahmins in numerous places (]op.„l8, 22, 28, 581 
230 et passim), it is assumed that all the Sila'ij governors who 
were his relatives were of the same caste. 


^For example, Brahmins performed astrological duties 
for the state (ibid., p. 55; Cf., p. 104), marital and funerary 
rites (p. 213), and temple functions (pp. 17,, 22). 

112 Ibid., p. 195; Baladhuri, p. 439. 

' - 


t 
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11^ • 

•'Since Arabs are expressly despised as cow-eaters 
( gaw-khwaran ) , ibid., pp. 195, 222. ^ 

11 ^’lbid. , p. 68. 

11 ^Ibid, , pp. 20-27, 54-68, 228-34. Indeed, the promi- 
nence given by the Chachnamah to these legendary incidents of 
Sila'ij pollution suggests a Hindu rationalization of the fall 
of Sind as due to the impure state of the/ ruling Brahmin family. 

- ll6 Elliot, 3:107. 

117 Chachnamah , p. 22. Cf . , pp. 17-18. ' * k 

"' 118 Ibid. , p. 18. . 9 

'According to Varahamihira, Brahmins were distinguished 
according to which Veda they belonged. One (like Chach) well- 
versed in all four Vedas was called caturvidya . See A. M. Shastri, 
B rhatsaAhita , p. 195. 

i on 

Qureshi, p. 31; Mohammad Habib, "The Arab Conquest of 
Sind," IC 3 (1929) :86; R. C. Mitra, "The Decline of Buddhism in 
India," Visva-Bharati Annals 6 (1954) :31. 

t 

121 Chachnamah . p. 50. 

122 Ibid., p. 17; Cf., p. 30. 

123 . ... 

'Since Hiuen Tsiang has given the estimated circumfer- 
ence (in li_) of the capital cities -of each province he visited 
as well as the number of Buddhist (but not Hindu) monks, it is 
possible to make a tentative estimation of both total and Bud- 
dhist populations of Sind following the procedures outlined for 
the Chinese data on India by Josiah C. Russell, "The Population 
of Hiuen Tsang's India (A.D. 629-645)," JIH 47 (August 1969): 
367 - 83 . Using this imperfect data, one can estimate the popula- 
tion of the capital city ( assuming.- a density of 60 to 100 to the 
hectare), the total population of each province (assuming the city 
had 1.5 percent \)f the regional population), and the Buddhist pop- 
ulation ( assuming) the monks formed 1 percent of the Buddhist pop- 
ulation as a wholfe). If this procedure is veridical, then the 
f Buddhists comprised from 25 to 4l percent of the entire popula-^ 
tion of greater Sind, ranging from none in the province of Multan 
o to a high of from 46 to 77 percent in Eastern Sind. Excluding 
Multan, Buddhists formed from 31 to 52 percent (depending on the 
density of the capital city) of the population, with the upper 
figure probably being more accurate. It must be pointed out, 

v" 

/ 
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however, that these figures and calculations are extremely pro- 
visional. Hiuen Tsiang' s estimation of the extent of the capitals 
and the numbers of -Buddhist monks is suspiciously uniform. It 
is highly unlikely “that the capitals of Multan, Eastern Sind, 

Las Bela, and the Indus Delta would all be li . Further, it 
is not clear whether the cities formed 1.5 percent, or more or 
less, of the total population or what percentage of the Buddhist 
population was monks. Nevertheless, the data indicate, in a 
general way, the relative balance between the two religions in 
Lower Sind and the predominance of Hinduism in Upper Sind. 

124 

Hiuen Tsiang, 2:272-81. This does not include Varana 
(Fa-la-na), modem Bannu in Waziristan, which had five Pa§upata 
temples (2:281-82). This area may have been incorporated in Arab 
Sind. 

, i 

125 Ibid., 2: s 2 77. 

“I OZ) 

' Dey, pp. 75-76; Sircar, pp. ‘94, 102; Benjamin Walker, 
The Hindu World: An Encyclopedic -Survey of Hinduism , 2 vols, (New 
York: Praeger, 1968 ) , 1: 399 . 

127 

'For a description of this famous temple see Charles 
Masson, Narrative of a Journey to Kalat (London: Richard Bentley, 
1843), pp. 390-91; Albert W. Hughes, The Country of Baluchistan: 
Its Geography, Topography, Ethnology, and History (London: G. Bell, 
1878; reprint ed., Quetta: Gosha-e-Adab, 1977), pp. 55, 148-49; 
Captain Hart, "Some Account of a Journey from Kurrachee to Hinglaj, 
in the Lus Territory, Descriptive of the Intermediate Country, 
and of the Port of Soumeanee," JASB , n.s., 9 (February 1840): 

152; Robert Leech, "Brief History of Kelat, Brought down to the 
Deposition and Death of Mehrab Khan, Brahoee," JASB , n.s., 12 
(June 1843) : 474-75; Mark Aurel Stein, "On Alexander's Route into 
Gedrosia: An Archaeological Tour in Las Bela, " Geographical 
J oumal 102 (November-Dee ember 1943): 202-3. Saivite pilgrimage 
to the site is discussed by George W. Briggs, Gorakhnath and the 
Kanphata Yogis (Calcutta: Y.M.C.A. Publishing House, 1938; reprint 
ed. , Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1973), pp. 105-10 . It is unfor- 
tunate that this site, of undeniable antiquity, has not yet 
attracted the attention of archaeologists. 

1 28 

Sanjukta Gupta, Dirk Jan Hoens, and Teun Goudriaan, 
Hindu Tantrism, Handbuch der Orientalistik, vol. 2, no. 4, pt. 2 
(Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1979), pp. 37-38. 

12 ^Dey, p. 20; Masson, pp. 391-93; Leech, p. 474; 
Baluchistan District Gazetteer , comp. C. F. Minchin, 9 vols. 

" ( Bombay and Karachi : Government of India, 1906-8), vol. 8: 

Makr^n , by R. Hughes- Bui ler, pp. 276-80. 
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13 °Hiuen Tsiang, 2:276. 

131 

See note 15 above. 

^^Biruni, 2:104. It is not clear, however, whether 
"south-west of the Sindh country" refers to the Indus Delta or 
‘ to Eastern Mukran, 

133 Baladhuri , p. 4-37; Ya c qubi, 2:345-46; Chachnartvah , pp. 
104, 108. \ 

134 

Margaret Stutley and James Stutley, A Dictionary of 
Hinduism: Its Mythology, Folklore and Development, 1500 B.C.- 
A.D. 1500 (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1977), P. 72. 

~*~ 33 The Siva-Puran a-, trans, by va Board of Scholars, ed. 

J. L. Shastri, Ancient Indian Tradition and Mythology Series, 
vols. 1-4, 4 vols. (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 197°), 1:76. 

Gf . 4 1:91. 

136 Ibid., 1:329. Cf., 4:1630-31, where the ’sage Vyasa 
visited the juncture of the Indus and the sea for ablutions and 
penance., 

V 

13 ^Briggs, pp. 103-5, 109-10. 

133 Hiuen Tsiang, 2:279-81.., Siwistan (modern Sehwan) is 
a variation of Sivisthana and Sibi of Sivi, both names reflecting 
Saivite worship in the region. See Dey, pp. 187-88 5 Ahmad Hasan 
Dani, "Sibi — A Forgotten People of Sind," JASP 9 (June 1964): 
13-17; Ahmad Nabi Khan, "Sehwan--Its history and Monuments , " 

JPHS 10 (October 1962 ): 312-30 . 

1 39 

^ N. G. Majumdar, Explorations in Sind , Memoirs of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, no. 48 (gelhi: Government of 
India, 1934), pp. 9, 17, and plate 14. Siva as .wearer of skulls 
was particularly revered by the Kapalikas, a Paiupata branch. 

See David N. Lorenzen, The Kapalikas and Kalamukhas: Two Lost 
Saivite Sects (Berkely: University of California Press, 1972), 
pp. 80-81 et passim. 

140 . ^ . 

A two foot high terracotta slab of Siva and consort, 

several lingas , and a statue of Gapapati were founcj at Vijnot 
in Upper Sind, while several statues of Ganapati, Siva and con- 
sort, and a Saivite trident were uncovered at Brahmanabad. See 
Cousens, pp. 51, 56; B, R. Branfill,. "Vijnot and Other Old Sites 
in N.E. Sindh," IA 11 (January l882):l-9; Lieut . -Colonel Sykes, 
"Relics from the Buried City of Brahmunabad [ sic ] in Sind," 
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Illustrated London News , 21 Februapr' 1857 « pp. 166-67 (see fjg. 
l4 ) . Also note the finely carved ivory gana (attendants of Siva 
and Devi) found at Brahmanabad (Douglas Barrett, "A Group of 
Medieval Indian Ivories," Oriental - Art , n.s., 1 [(Summer 19553* 

47-50 and figs. 2-3). l ' • 

ijii 

Alain DaniSlou, Hindu Polytheism , Bollingen Series, 
vol. 73 (New York: Pantheon Books, 1964) , pp. 208-10. 

«V 1 LlO «■ ^ + 

Note the proto-Pasupati seal of Siva as "Lord of 
animals" found at Mohen jo-daro . See Sukumari Bhattachar ji , The 
Indian Theogony: A Comparative Study of Indian Mythology from 
the "Vedas" to the "Puranas" (Cambridge: Cambridge University- 
Press, 1970), pp. 112-15! 

^^^For a history of the sect in India see B. P. Karmarkar, 
"The PaSupatas in Ancient India," Bharatiya Yidya 8 (1947) : 76-84; 

B. P. Majumdar, "LakuliSa PaSupatas and Their Temples in Medieval 
India," Journal of the Bihar Research Society 39 (1953) *1-9; 

P. C. Divanji, "The Mahe§vara Cult and - Tts~Off shoots , " J ournal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bombay 30 (l955)*6-22. 

l^The following discussion of the ideology and rituals 
of the Pa§upata system is based primarily on Sayapa-Madhava, 
pp. 8-32, and the PaSupata Sutram with the commentary of Kaundinya. 
The sect has been studied by Lorenzen, pp, 173-92; Ramkrishna G. 
Bhandarkar, Yai sn avi-sm, £aivism and Minor Religious Systems 
(Strassburg: Karl J. TrUbner, 1913; reprint ed. , Varanasi: 
Indological^Book House, 1965)» pp. 121-24- ; Pranabananda Jash, . 
History of Saivism (Calcutta: Roy and Chaudhury, 1974-), pp. 35- 
Surendranath Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy , 5 vols. 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1922-62), 5*1 _ 10 f 130-49. 

■^^S ay ana, pp. 18-19, 24. See Lorenzen, pp. 190-91. 

°Ibid. , p. 31. It was on these grounds that the Pa§u- 
pata were subjected to criticism by other Hindu schools: i.e., 
if God was not subject to karma , then men's actions were fruit- 
less. 


, '^' ? Chachnamah , p. 41. 

1 IlR 

Lambrick, Sind before the Muslim Conquest , p. 164- : 
"Here Chach declares himself a monotheist: though we are told 
that at Multan he prostrated himself before an idol and offered 
sacrifice. It appears that the Muslim author of the chronicle 
is so enthralled by Chach 1 s career that at times he forgets 
that he was an infidel, and unconsciously attributes to him the 
outlook of a Muslim." 
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As Dasgupta has pointed out about the PaSupata system: 
"Here we have monotheism, but not monism or pantheism or panen- 
theism" (5:142). Also note the observations of Vibhuti Bhushan 
Mishra, Religious Beliefs and Practices of North India during 
the Early Mediaeval Period , Handbuch der Orient alistik , vol . 2, 
no. 3 (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1973). p. 21. 

1 ^°As Gardizi (trans. Minorsky, p. 631) notes of this 
group: "He [their prophet] came and ordered them to worship the* 
Creator, (saying): 'and also worship Maha-dev as God, may he be 
glorified and exalted', t as whatever happens to them happens 
through him. They make idols in his likeness." A similar 
description is given by Shahrastani, 2:256-57; Marwazi, text 
pp. 28-39, trans. jo. 41; and Mutahhar, 4:11-12. The PaSupata 
are cl-early intendecT~~§ince the practice of smearing the body 
with ashes (the major PaSupata rite) is prominent in, §0.1 the 
Muslim accounts. For a discussion of this material see Lawrence, 

pp. 162-70. 

• p 

J Lawrence, p. 165. This, ini many ways, confirms the- 
reliability of Shahrastani ' s source. 

1 ^ 2 Dasgupta, 5 : 130; Jash, p. 52. 

- v 

■^^Shahrastani, 2:256-57. Cf . , Lawrende, pp. 47-49. : 

' 154 *1 A 

J Pasupatd Sutram , pp. 52-53. See the .chart given by 
Lorenzen, p"] 186] It is the first two stages which give the 
system its unique characteristics; the last thp^ stages are 
not as well defined. * , . ^ 

1 --^Ibid. , pp. 56-58; Sayana, pp. 26-27. ‘Cf . , The Lihga- 
Pura na, trans. by a Board of Scholars, ed. J. L. Shastri, Ancient 
Indian. Tradition and Mythology Series, vols. 5-6, 2 vols.’ (Delhi: 
Motilal Banarsidass, 1973). 1:134; 2:586-8 7, 666-67. 

■*~~^ Pa§upata Sutram , pp. 60-61; Sayana, pp.' 26-27. 

According to Lorenzen (pp. 186-87), many Paiupatas became renowned 
as experts in drama, music, and dance as a result of this aspect 
of their ritual. It is possible that the Chachnamah (pp. 220-21) 
is referring to some of these practices when it notes that the 
Sammah caste greeted the Arabs with music and dance. • 

^-^ PaSupata Sutram , pp. 128-34; Sayana, pp. 27-29. 

158 * 

There are other parallels as well. Hercules, the 

patron saint of Cynicism, and LakuliSa, the reputed founder of 

.the PaSupata, are both portrayed as carrying clubs and their 



names are semantically and phonetically similar. For' these and 
other parallels see Daniel H. H. Ingalls, "Cynics and PaSupatas: 

The Seeking of Dishonor," Harvard Theological Review 55 (1962): 

281 - 98 . 

1<9 

v Note the observations on this point by Lorenzen, p. 

187 . 

•L£0 

Ingalls, p. 286, citing Kaupdinya. 

l6l A 

Lorenzen, p. 191. citing Sutra verse 40. 

*■ ? 

1 ^ 2 Sayana, pp. 30-31. 

. l63 Ibid., p. 19. 

“^^Ibid. , pp. 19-21 j PaSupata Sutram , pp. 30-31. These 
are of two types fl : the power of perception and, action. The first 
has five divisions: darSana, being able to see and touch all 
objects; Sravana , hear all -sounds; man ana , know all thoughts; 
vi.jfiana , know all. scripture; sarva.jnatva , know all principles. 

The powers of action are three.: manojavita , perform all actions 
instantaneously; kamarupitva , assume any form at will; vikarana- 
dharmitva , act without physical organs*. Perhaps the story in 
the Chachnamah (p. 223) of' the magical powers of a .login i ( Skt . , 
yogini ) might reflect perceptions of the higher supernatural 
powers of the Pa§upata. 

■'■^Cousens, p. 55 and plate 15- . 

^^Bhandarkar, pp. 151-55; Bhattachar , pp. 226-28, 

I 7n 

^ Chachnamah , pp. 37. 239. The restoration was suggested 
by S. H; Hodivala, Studies in Indo-Muslim History , vol. 2: Supple- 
ment (Bombay: Popular Book Depot, 1957). p. 10 . For Mitravana 
see Dey, p. 13°; D. C. Sircar, Studies in the Religious Life of 
Ancient anqL Medieval India (Delhi: ' Mot ilal Banarsidass, 1971 ) » , 
pp. 24,9-50; V. C. Srivastava, Sun-Worship in Ancient India 
(Allahabad: Indological Publications , 1972) , p. 287 . 

1 68 

A. M. Shastri, B rhatsamhita , pp. 139-42; Bhandarkar, 
pp. 153-54; Bhattachar ji , jap. 227-28. Heinrich von Stietencron, 
Indische Sonnenpriester: Samba und die Sakadvipiya-Brahmana: 

Eine textkritische und religionsgeschichtliche Studie zum indischen 
Sonnenkult , Schriftenreihe des Stldasien-Instituts der Universitat 
Heidelberg, 3 (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz , 1966 ), pp. 229-30, 
279-80 et gassim, has argued that the original Sambapura was not 
at Mulasthana since the former, was on the Chenab River while the 
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latter was on the Ravi River at the time. Whatever may be the 
case of the earlier sun-temple, Multan was undoubtedly the site 
of the main Indian sun-temple at the time of Hiuen Tsiang' s 

visit (2s 274-75). 

M. Shastri, B rhatsamhita , pp. 140-41 ; Birunx, 1:121. 

170 

For the Maga Brahmins see Srivastava, pp. 244-52; 

Buddha Prakash, Political and Social Movements in Ancient Pan.iab 
(from the Ve die Age up to the Maurya Period) (Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1964), pp. 248-49; Vasudeva Upadhyay , The Socio- 
Religious Condition of North India, 700-1200 A.D. , Based on 
Archaeological Sources , Chowkhamba Sanskrit Studies, vol . 39 
(Varanasi: Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, 1964), pp. 29-32. 

^^Hiuen Tsiang, 2:274-75 (Mu-lo-san-p' u-lu ) . This is 
the only detailed description of a sun-temple given by Hiuen 
Tsiang for greater India, underlining its importance, ? 

^ Chachnamah , p. 240, The treasure found by the Arabs 
at Multan is said to have been deposited originally by a king 
of Kashmir named Jaswayn (ibid,, pp, 239-40). The name is 
reminiscent of„ Jayasvamin, the Kashmiri sun-god (Mishra, p. 36 ). 

1 ^Istakhri, pp. 174-75; I bn yawqal, 2:321; I bn Rustah, 
pp. 135 — 37; ifraqdisi, pp, 483-84. The best critical study of 
the Muslim sources on Multan is Yohana n Friedmann, "The Temple 
of Multan: A Note on Early Muslim Attitudes to Idolatry, " Israel 
Oriental Studies 2 ( 1972) : 176-82 . Also see S. Maqbul Ahmad, 
"Multan (as Described by Arab Writers)," Journal of Indian 
^ History, Golden. Jubilee Volume , ed. T. K. Ravindran (Kerala: 
Department of History, University of Kerala, 1973). pp. 361 - 67 ; 

M. Abdullah Chaghtai , "The Ancient Temple At Multan," Journal 
of the Research Society of Pakistan 12 (January 1975):13~20; 

Ashiq Muhammad Khan, "Glimpses from the ‘"History of Multan," 

JPHS 28 (October 198 O ): 249-56; B. D. Mirchandani, "Sun-Temple 
of Multan," JIH 46 (August 1968 ) : 209-16 . 

■> 

1 ^Biruni, 1 : 116 . 1 

! 

^'^Shahrastani, 2:258; Ibn al-Nadim, 1:348; Gardizi, 
trans. Mlnorsky, p, 637; Marwazi, text p. 33, trans. p, 45. 

While it has generally been assumed that the unnamed temple of 
the sun-worshippe v rft mentioned by the Muslim sources was the 
famous temple at Multan, Bruce Lawrence (p. 196) has recently 
summed up the evidence and concluded that "it would be hasty, 
and probably inaccurate, to identify Multan as the tlrtha of 
the Aditya-bhaktas described in extant Muslim sources on Indian 
religions. Historical and textual evidence alike undermine such 
an identification." For the purposes of this study, ‘ it is 1 

4 


D 
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apparent "that Multan was the main centre of sun-worship in Sirfcf, 
Regardless of whether or not it was the unnamed center of^-tfie 
Aditya-bhaktiyah of the Muslim sources. However, in parsing, 
it should he noted that the, evidence against such an identifica- 
tion is not totally convincing. Inter alia, Lawrence has based - i. 
his conclusion on the grounds that of the pre-Shahrastani Muslim 
authors only Biruni actually associates the temple of JVlultan with 
sun-worship and, moreover’; the Muslim sources on the Aditya- 
bhaktiyah' emphasize the healing functions of the temple while 
nothing is said of the motives of those making the pilgrimage to 
Multan, In the first^place, Birunp's explicit statement (1:116) 
that the idol of Multan was named Aditya' and dedicated to the sun 
is not easily dismissed since he actually resided in Multan for 
a period ok time ( 1 : 211 ; 2 : 9 ) and hence was in a position to know. 
Secondly, Ibn Rustah (p. 137) and Marwazi (text p. J>6, trans. p. 

48) both relate the legend of the deity of the Multan temple 
descending from the sky ( sama 1 ) , suggesting a solar link, while 
the Chachnamah ( pp. 37 , 239 ) explicitly makes the connection by 
calling the Multan temple Mitravana. Thirdly, Ibn Rustafy, p. 137 
(and Hiuen Tsiang, 2:274), does mention the healing qualities of 
the Multan temple. Moreover, it is not entirely correct to say > 
(Lawrence, p. 195) that in the twoJVIuslim sources which mention , / 

both the temple of Multan and the Aditya-bhaktiyah (Marwazi and 
Ibn al-Nadlm), the only similarity is that they both possessed 
estates and Revenues. Marwazi (p. 45) indicates that the sun- 
idol of the Aditya-bhaktiyah was approached "with prostrations, 
circum ambulations , (burning) perfumes and (playing) various 
instruments,' while the idol of Multan (pp. 48-49) was approached 
with circumambulations., perfumes, and the playing of "cymbals, 
drums and flutes" .(also mentioned explicitly for Multan by Ibn 
Rustah, pp. 1 36-37, and Hiuen Tsiang, 2:274-75). 

1 * 

1 ^^Ibn al-Nadim, trans. Dodge, 2 : 833 . Cf . , Gardizi, 
trans. Minorsky, p. 637. 

■'"^'^Hiuen Tsiang, 2:274; She-Kia-Feng-Che , p. 120; Ibn 
Rustah, p. 137. 

I 

178 

Cited by Buddha Prakash, "The Genesis and Character 
of Landed Aristocracy in Ancient India," JESHO 14 (August 1971): 

205-6. 


179 

' Cousens, p. 10 and plate 2; Jitendra Nath Banerjea, 
Banerjea, The Development of Hindu Iconography , 2d ed., rev. 
and enl. (Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 1956), p. 518 and 


plate 45;-T. A. Gopintha Rao , Elements of Hindu Iconography , 

2d ed., '2 vols, (Madras: Law Printing House, 1914-16; reprint 
ed. , New York: Paragon Book Reprint Corp., 1968 ), 2:509-10 and 


plate 148. 
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Mishra, pp. 31 -32. 
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1 On 

■^Richard F. Burton, Sindh and the Races that Inhabit 
the Valley of the Indus (London: W. H. Allen, 1851; reprint ed. , 
Karachi: Oxford University Press, 1973) , PP. 326-34; G. E. L', 
Carter, "Religion in Sind," IA 46 (September 1917): 205-8; 47 
(August 1918 ): 197-208 ; L. H, Ajwani, History of Sindhi Literature 
(New Delhi: Sahitya Akademi, 1970), pp. 19-42 r~TJ. T. Thakur , 

Sindhi Culture , University of Bombay Publications, Sociology 
Series, no. 9 (Bombay: University of Bombay Press, 1 959) • pp. 
19-21, 123-34; Yusuf Husain, L'Inde mystique au moyen age: hindous 
et musulmans (Paris: Adrien Maisonneuve , 1929) 4 pp. 15-35. 

n O p 

^The legend is recounted in chapter 2 of C . A. Kincaid, 
Folk Tales of Sind and Guzarat (Karachi: Daily Gazette Press, 
1925)4 Also see Gazetteer of the Province of Sind , comp, E. H. 
Aitken, 8 vols. (Karachi: Government of India, 1907-26), A vol.: 
General , pp. 1 65 - 66 . 

' L ^Suniti Kumar Chatterji, "An Early Arabic Version of 
the Mahabharata Story from Sindh, and Old Sindhi Literature and 
Culture,” Indo-Asian Culture 7 (July 1958) : 70. 


1 

" ^A. S. Altekar, "Six Saindhava Copper-Plate Grants from 
Ghumli," EtoI 26 (194l~42):l88. See Danielou, p. 120, for the 
fish emblem of Varuna, 



CHAPTER III 


* 


! CONQUEST AND CONVERSION 

ft 

Introduction 

Nowhere in recent times has the polemical debate over 
Arab Sind been more rancorous and sustained than -in the dual 
"questions of conquest and conversion. Basically, the argument 
has been reduced to a question of the methods utilized by the 
Arab Muslims in the conquest and conversion of Sind, Two antag- 
onistic perspectives have emerged from which there is very little 
deviation; the early British administrator-historian and Indian 
nationalist view that both conquest and conversion took place 
either solely or primarily by the sword; the- Indian Muslim mod- 
ernist and Pakistan nationalist view that the conquest was largely 
and the conversion wholly peaceful."*" Both perspectives are based 
on a mutually exclusive and antipathetic perception of what the 

o 

religion Islam is, and both are, moreover, informed by contem- 
porary considerations s the British historians, like Elliot and 
Cousens, generally comparing the religious policies of the Arabs 
in Sind with those of the British to the discomfort of the for- 
mer; Ijjhe Indian nationalists perceiving the Arab conquest as 
only the first in a long and sustained Muslim onslaught which, 
when followed by the British occupation, resulted in keeping the 
native Indians from developing the social and economic promise 
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inherent in the Gupta period; the modem Indian Muslim and Paki-. 
^tan nationalist reading the Arab conquest as representing the 
• best of pristine Islam which, in contrast to the perceived less- 
Muslim Turkish conquests, could form a paradigm for modem Muslim 

r 

behaviour in India. Unfortunately, recent historians have not 
yet succeeded in removing the topic from its polemical trappings,, 
and '•this has compromised the objective study of conversion proc- 
esses in Arab Sind. ' 




Coersive conversion . ‘ The view that conversion in Arab 

Sind was necessarily forced conversion as a direct consequence 

of the militant nature o£ '-Islam was expounded at length by H. M. 

Elliot who translated (or had translated for him) the various 

2 

histories of Sind heaping on the Arab period. His translations 
have generally been used and his observations and conclusions 
accepted as proven by later historians who did not have access 

v 

. . 3 

to the languages of the original texts. This is unfortunate 

since Elliot's perception of Islam as a religion of "terror and 

4 . 

devastation, murder and rapine" informs his discussion of con- 
version processes in Sind. The Arab Muslims of Sind are char- 
acterized variously as. "ruthless bigots,"^ "furious zealots, 

7 

and "indolent and effeminate voluptuaries"' united simply "by 

8 

a common tie of fraternity in rapine and propagandism. " They 

undertook the conquest of Sind in the pursuit of "plunder and 

9 . h 

proselytism" and were able to enforce their perspectives 


through "the rack and the threat of circumcision 


„10 


In addition to the simple inducements of terror, torture, 


; 



and circumcision, Elliot isolates two . other means of conversion 
in Arab Sind: the harsh taxation of non-Muslims and the lack of 
justice provided them in the Muslim judicial system. In the 
first case, he argues that the poll-tax ( jizyah ) levied on non- 
Muslims resulted in wholesale conversions not simply due to the 
distinguishing nature of -the tax, hut because it was "always 
exacted with rigour ^nd punctuality, and frequently with insult . 1 
Secondly, he makes the allegation that the Muslim "public tri- 
bunals," by which he seems to mean the courts of the qaclis , "were 

12 

"only .the means of extortion and forcible conversion," pre- 
sumably since, in his view, non-Muslims would have been unable 

'A 

to obtain equal justice in these courts. In both these cases, 

it should be pointed out, Elliot does not draw support for his 

contentions from the primary sources. The suggestion that the . 

qadis' courts wejre extortionist to non-Muslims is based on 

British travelogues referring to SJLnd at the time of the British 

> 5 

conquest, over a millennium after the arrival of the Arabs. 

Nor is there any evidence that the Arab Muslims of Sind were 

particularly abusive or rigid in the collection of the - jizyah . 

Indeed, as we shall see, Muhammad b. al-Qasim provided means 

by which the non-Muslims could protest the tax-assessment if 
* - \ 
they felt it was excessive. . 

In focussing on justice, and taxation, Elliot is clearly 
concerned with comparing Arab and British policies in Sind. He 
concludes his analysis of the lack of regularized justice pro- 
vided to non-Muslims in Arab Sind by making v the comparison 
explicit: 
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It is expedient that these matters should be often brought 
back to remembrance and"pondered on; for the inhabitants 
of modern India . .. . 'are very apt to forgetu;he very depth 
of degradation from which' the great mass of the people have 
been raised, under the protection of British supremacy. 


'Pursuing this comparison, actual examples of religious- toleration 
on the part of the Arabs in Sind are explained away as not beirfg 

- o 

a result of rational principles of justice or humanity (as in 

\ 

, ' \ 

the British case), but simply' because the Arabs had no other , 

(9 » L 

choice due to their numerical inferiority. Where the Arab “ < I 

’ i’ 

Muslims had the ability, according to Elliot, "the usual bigotry 

* *i - ef i) % 

and crudity were ^displayed. " D i " ' 

# ' ; 

o ' 

Early archaeologists and historians working in Sindy 

shared Elliot's perceptions of the violent and- coercive nature 

' - s 

of Muslim relations with non-Muslims in Arab Sindr If a Buddhist"'' 
site was discovered in ruins or fragments of Buddhist sculpture 

v. 0 

were^ uncovered, it was assumed to be in that state due to "Arab' 
Muslim iconoclasts (notwithstanding the fact that Buddhist sites 
are in ruins throughout India) -if a stupa cH^d- not possess a 

..V 

* 

relic casket (few in India do), it was because the Muslims either 

6 

plundered it or the Buddhist monks removed the relics, to protect 
them from potential plunder. As recently as 1929, the archae- 
ologist Daya Bam Sahni could write of the "countless Brahmanical 

*1 ft 

and Buddhist religious buildings" which were destroyed in Sind 
.by Muhammad b. al-Qasim. As with Elliot, it was not thought J 
necessary to prove any of these assertions; it was taken' as given 
that the Arab Muslims, being Muslim, were fanatically anti-Hindu 
and anti-Buddhist. •*-9 . , . - - 

Elliot’s view of Islam in Arab Sind was taken and expanded 



on by the missionary Murray Titus in a ters^e' anti-Muslim treatise 

‘ 20 • , i 

of considerable influence. ' Originally Written as a Ph.D. dis- 

„ .j* 

sertation at Hartford Seminary Foundations and revised in 1959 » 

it purports, to discuss conversion in 1‘fedia solely from Muslim 

sources . (generally via Elliot', s translations) and "without bias 
21 

and prejudice." Titus has reduced the many complex factors 
initially leading the Arabs to invade Sind to the single reli- 
gious mptive "of striking a blow at idolatry and polytheism, 

*’*■ ^22 

and of. establishing Islam." Not surprisingly, given this 

simple vidw of motivation,' he maintains that the Arab Muslims 

brought with them to Sind "a spirit of intolerance and wild 
21 

fanatical zeal" J and that this informed their relationships 
with non-Muslims in all particulars and necessarily coerced 
conversions. 

Unlike Elliot, who is willing to admit some religious 

tolerance among the Arabs in Sind (albeit due to weakness), 

Titus sees the Arab Muslims as providing a precedent through 

their actions in Sind for a militant religious intolerance which 

24 

was subsequently observed by later Indian Muslims.' He attempts 
to prove Arab religious intolerance (and hence forced conversions) 
through an appeal to Arab military policy: for example, the Arab 
killing of indigenes in various battles in Sind is taken as 
evidence of Arab intolerance in religious matters,. J In' addition, 
the examples he gives of actual Arab religious coercion in Sind 
are highly suspect. Writing of the initial Arab conquest of the 
'.city of Daybul, he observes: 

Muhammad b. Quasim’s [ sic ] first act of religious zeal was 
forcibly to circumcise the Brahmans of the captured city 
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of Debul;. but, on discovering that they objected to this 
sort 1 of conversion, he then proceeded to put all above '= * 
the age of seventeen- to 'death, and to order all others, 
with women and children, to b» led into slavery. 

While Titus does not give a source for this supposed mass cir- 
cumcision and conversion at Daybul, none of the primary sources 
consulted for this study refer to it and, moreover, it is highly 

on „ ' * 

unlikely. ' We are also told that Muhammad b. al-Qasim not only 

J, 

-destroyed temples and desecrated idols, but that he did so,"sys- 
tematically” and with "malignity." Again, this . assertion is 
totally unsupported by the primary sources on Sind. When faced 
with the report in the Chachnamah that the Thaqafite commander 
permitted the non-Muslims to rebuild their temples, Titus com-, 
ments, significantly, that this was only after the Arabs had 
already destroyed them. ^ Clearly, Titus' perception of Islam 
as the "church militant,"-^ 0 as he puts it, has influenced his 
reading and revision of the source material. 

The Indian nationalist school of historiography has 
generally accepted without question the premise that conversion 
in Sind was due to Arab coercion. R. C. Majumdar, the major 
exponent of this viewpoint, argues from his perception that the 
religion of Islam in its normative strictures ".regarded all non- 
Muslims as its enemies, to curb whose growth in power and number 
was conceived to be its main interest. 'The ideal preached by 
even high officials was to exterminate them totally."-^' Given 
this view of Islam, it is understandable that he wtffuld conclude 

that the conversion of the non-Muslims of Sind "was mainly due 

» 

o 

v to the policy of humiliation and terrorization, deliberately 
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adopted by the Muslim conquerors towards Tihe non-Muslims."^ 2 
Majumdar sees this first contact, between Muslims and non-Muslims 
in Arab Sind as ominous since, like Titus, he believes that the 
religious policy of the Thaqafites established a consistent in- 
tolerant precedent governing subsequent generations of Muslims 


in India. 


33 


There is some disagreement among Indian nationalists 
K 

over the effects and duration of coercive conversion in Sind. 
Majumdar has argued that conversion in Sind, since forced, was 
necessarily ephemeral: "The new faith which they were forced or 

rih 

induced to accept sat very lightly on them."' 7 Hence, he con- 
cludes, .those Hindus and Buddhists who had been coerced into 

* 

becoming Muslim by the sword of conquest (he equates conquest 
and conversion) took the first available opportunity to apos- 
tatize and by A.D. 750 "Islam lost its footing in Sind,"-^ On 
the other hand, G. V. Vaidya equates becoming Muslim with be- 
coming foreign and thus concludes that the conquest of Sind and 
the conversion of its peoples led to the permanent enslavement 
of the region. A variation of this theme is particularly' 

prominent in recent writings, of Hindu Sindis residing in India 

/■ ^ 

who argue that the forced conversion of Sindis to Islam brought 

f 1 

about what L. H. Ajwani calls\'"a period of almost progressive 
degeneration."-^ It is alleged that., the Arab Muslims who came 
to Sind brought with them "no constitutional doctrine, no higher 
culture and no superior - art or. language. Hence,, there could 

have been no natural non-coe reive attraction- to an uncivilized 

./ 1 

culture and religion and, moreover, those who were subsequently 


l 
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forced by the sword to convert must have experienced cultural 
degeneration along with -their change in religion. ^ There is 
an implicit assumption in these arguments not only a^bout what 
Arab Islam was but that those non-Muslims of -Sind who converted 
had accepted this posited version of Islam without any regional 
variations. • 

^ Recently, a somewhat more sophisticated variation of the 
militant conversion thesis has become current. This version 

o , ' 

initially emerged as a corrective to secondary accounts attempting 

to explain the defeat of the North Indian states in the early 

sultanate period. Proponents of this view generally link: to-\ , 

gether the early Arab raids on Mukran, the Thaqafite conquest 

of Sind, the various Ghaznavid raids, and the Ghurid conquest 

in order to demonstrate both the continuity of Islamic aggression 

on India and its slow progress due to what is thought of as Hindu 
40 

resistance. Just as Elliot and Titus had earlier argued that 

V 

the Arabs were drivgn by their religious beliefs to invade Sind 

and convert its people, the slow progress adherents argue that 

the religion of Islam impelled the Arabs, once they had conquered 

41 

Sind, to invade India and convert its people. That the Arabs 

“ 

failed in this mission is thought to have been due to the strength 

•v * * 

of Hindu resistance, "the like of which the Arabs had never before 

- •« 

encountered in their wars of aggressive conquests in the three 

, 42 

continents of the world." The idea that emerges is that Muslims, 
whether Arab, Persian, Turk, or Afghan, always had expansive con- 
versionist designs on Sind and India., They just patiently bided 


J 
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their time, waiting for internal dissensions to appear, biting 

b 

off a little territory here and there, finally to sweep across 
North India when the Gur jara-Pratihara confederation broke up. 

Unfortunately, this theory reifies both Hinduism and. 
Islam to .an unwarranted and unworkable extent. It is difficult 
to.^ee the rationale of considering all^raids on Sind and India 
by Muslim peoples from the first century A.H. up. to the Ghurids 
as part of one inexorable onslaught with a single motive: to 

/I'D 

conquer India in order to convert non-Muslims, J Surely the 
methods and motives of the raids on Sind undertaken during the 
caliphate of G Uthman (23-35/644-56) need to be carefully dis- 
tinguished from those of either al-Hajjaj ( 75-95/694-713) or 
Mahmud Gh'aznavi (388-421/998-1031). The reduction of Islam to 
a single dimension over such a long period of time disguises 
the very real differences between the various states and peoples 
that happened to be Muslim in their religion. For example, Arab 
Sind, a Muslim state, responded to the invasion of the Muslim 

forces of Mahmud Ghaznavi by entering into alliances with cer- 

44 

tain surrounding Hindu states. To judge from their actions,, 
it is unlikely that they perceived, anything particularly "Islamic 
in Mahmud's raids on Muslim Sind, or anything "non-Islamic" in 
.being allied with states whose rulers and people were Hindu. 
Furthermore, ii is unclear why tpe many diverse peoples, states, 
and religions of India itself should be lumped into a single 
grouping as evidencing "Hindu" resistance over six centuries. 
Various Indian states resisted various Muslim raids, and under- 
took raids and treaties of their own against- both Muslim and 
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Indian states. ^ The Sesistance of the Indian states can be 

termed "Hindu"' only in the limited sense that the religion of 

-'the majority of the people and rulers of these regions was 

k.6 

probably Hinduism. 

In addition, there is a certain degree of confusion and 
I •* 

inconsistency in the use of the primary material employed to ' * • 

' . a . . L 7 

support this position. Sanskrit terms, occurring in epigraphs, ' 

are read as meaning the ; Arab Muslims of Sind in all cases:' 
ta.iika ("Persian"),^® mleccha ( "non-Aryan” ) , ^ turu s ka ("Turk"),'' 0 
yavana ( "Greek " ).^ The identification is assumed without con- 
firmation that Arab Muslims are intended by -the epigraphs or, 

if this is likely, whether or not they are tKe Muslims of Arab 

/ 0 

Sind, The term ta.iika , for example, could apply equally”to the 

large Arab settlements in Sanddn and Saymur and not to the Arabs 
eo 

of Sind. All the other terms are ambiguous and may or may not 

refer to the Arab Muslims of Sind; in many cases, they clearly 

. *. 

do not . 

The attempt to intermesh the Arabic and Sanskrit material 

i 1 0 

has also not been successful. For example, it is universally 

i 

assumed that -the Nausari Plates refer to Pulake§in’ s defeat of 

C A 

al-Junayd bC Abd al-Rahman al-Murn. However, since the 
event described by the inscription must have taken place between 
A.D. 731 and 738,*^ it could not have been al-Junayd who was 
Involved (governor of Sind from 104/722 to 110/728), If the 
-'inscription refers to the defeat of an Arab raid (and it probably 

t does), then it was more likely that of al-Hakam b. c Awanah al- 

.✓ u * 

Kalbi who, according to Ya c qubi, -died around the year 120/737 


* 
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while raiding an unnamed region of India. 

* « « 

. The drawbacks;, of this approach are particularly evidenced 
in a. recent article by J. F. Richards who has attempted to put 
the argument on a more historical basis by quantifying the early 
military clashes between Muslims aricf Hindus (i.e., Indian states) 
in order to show that "the continuity of resistance can be readily 
demonstrated."'^ He also appears" tp„. accept the view that the 
Arab advances into Sind and India were part of a general Arab 

_ to 

Muslim religious policy towards the Hindus of the • subcontinent . 

A close examination of his "data, however, reveals the hazards of 
making such claims without reference to the primary sources. He 
lists twenty-two separate military clashes pertaining to Arab 
Sind; of these, less than ten are likely to have occurred, 
even accepting that the turu s kas (Turks-) of the inscriptions 

kT -j 

always refer to the Arab Muslims of.- Sind, which is, unlikely. 

The remainder of his examples are either conflicts not attested 

to by the primary sources (e.g., Abu Turab) or multiplications 

, ; 

of single incidents (e.g., al-Junayd's raid on India is listed 
as five different events, the last occurring seventeen years 
after his death in Khurasan and twenty years after his departure 
from Sind). It is clear that the Muslim "drive to India," 
extending over six centuries, is not so readily demonstrated as- 
Richards suggests. J t . 

'i 

Voluntary conversion . Thomas W. Arnold, "writing in Aligarh 
in 1896,* "was one of the first British historians to respond to 
the coercive conversion argument. While he was primarily inter- 
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ested in other places and times, he did briefly note the policies 
of religious toleration established by the Arabs in Sind which, 
in his view', resulted in conversions- being "In the main volun- 
tary."^ Muslim historians when they have engaged the issue, , 
admittedly infrequently, have generally followed a voluntary 
conversion perspective. Like the proponents orTiroercive con- 
version, they have focussed on the methods of the Arab conquest} 
but, in sharp contrast to the former, they have tended to empha- 
size the peaceful and liberal polices of -Muhammad b. al-Qasim, 

v K 

their modernity,, and contrast these with the policies of later 
Muslim invaders of India. ^ Mohammad Habib, a Muslim and an 
Indian nationalist, compares at length the policies of Muhammad 
b. al-Qasim with those of the Turko-Afghans, reaching the con-.- 

i . . 

elusion that the former were truly Lgdamic (liberal, generous, 
and tolerant of all religions) while the latter were non-Islamic. 
(illiberal, ignoble, and intolerant): "Alone among the many 

Muslim invaders of India Muhammad Q&sim is a character of whom 

* ' 66 
a conscientious Mussalman need not be ashamed." While Habib 

ddes not offer an explicit theory of conversion for Sind, one 

o 

can conclude from his analysis that since religious freedom was 
allowed by the Arabs, what conversion took place must have been 
voluntary.^* 7 

Accepting the premise that conversions in Sind were 

voluntary, Muslim historians have tended to focus their interest 

on why conversions took place. That is, if one accepts the view 

that conversion was not coerced, then an explanation for conver- 

% 

sion Is still required. For the most part, their arguments have 


issued from perceptions of ■* the nature of Islam, ftinduism, or 
Buddhism. This takes various forms/ Moulvi Syed Sahib Hashimi, 
convinced of the importance of exemplary biography, has no doubts 
that it was the "praiseworthy conduct" of the Arab Muslims which 
caused the Sindi non-Muslims to have "embraced Islam in flocks." 

At the time of the Arab conquest', the non-Muslims of Sind con- 
sisted of, in his view,' "many nomadic savage tribes, who lived 

69 

by plunder and were akin to beasts in' their mode of life." 

Yet after conversion to Islam, "those very savaged and barbarians 

* 70 

appear to have become civilized citizens. His argument seems 
to be that ' Hindis converted to Islam because it was a superior 
civilizational complex which the non-Muslims were able to rec- 
ognize through the behaviour of the Arab Muslims. This general 
position “^.s recently (1980) been echoed by Ashiq Durrani who 
notes that "Islam came as a blessing, as it helped to free them- 
selves [non-Muslims] from the shackles of perpetual hatred and 

t 

ignomy. Brave, honest, just and scruplous [ sic ] charcter [ sic ] 

71 

of the Muslims attracted the local people." The argument is 
basically the same, although reverse, of that previously observed 

t ' 

* 72 

among recent Hindu Sindi historians. ' Like Thakur and Ajwani 
for the opposing view, neither Hashimi nor Durrani have presented 
evidence to support their position on the vitiated nature of the 
non-Muslim religions of Sind or that biographic considerations 
resulted in conversions. Their arguments are unlikely to con- 
vince anyone who does not share their preconceptions. 

The superior religion perspective also informs the account 
of M. A. Ghani who isolates three factors leading to conversion: 
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The people were profoundly Impressed with ^he purity of 
their [Arab Muslim] living, their zeal for the new faith 
and the principle of world-wide brotherhood which they 
preached. This"'striking feature attracted many an Indian 
to Islam at once. An idea of the conversion to Islam can 
be had if we are told that over fifty thousand people were 

received into the Islamic fold every year. ^3 

< •* 

■» 9 

Ghani focuses on the' equality principle in Islam as being par- 

s 

ticularly attractive to lower caste Hindus who, by converting, 
would be able to escape the inequities of the caste system. 

More recently, N. A. Baloch has argued th^it it was "the supremacy 

of justice and equality of all before the law of Islam" which led 

*>* 

, the "overwhelming majority"' of Sindis to accept Islam "within a 
nh. 

few decades."' The argument rests on the assumption that con- 
version would appeal to lower caste Hindus since the_Arabs of 

J 

Sind, being Muslim, would have operated under the premise of 
the equality of' the community ( ummah )', of all Muslims, regardless 

l r 

of race or caste. However, neither of these scholars have brought 
forth evidence to prove that the Arab Muslims actually operated 
under such a policy while in Sind. Indeed, what evidence is 
available would seem to suggest that Muslim institutions in Sind 
served partially to legitimize and continue caste inequities.-' 


Among the few recent Muslim historians writing of Arab 
Sind, I. H. Qureshi has offered the most detailed exposition of 
the voluntary conversion hypothesis. ^ Rejecting the possibility 
■of overt Arab pressure, he believes that the conversion of the 
non-Muslims of Sind can best be understood with reference to 
the fundamental nature of Buddhism and Hinduism at the time of 
the conquest. Adopting the argument from religion, he suggests: 



In its struggle with Hinduism, Buddhism had started by 
making fundamental concessions to the former, and when a 
religion does that for too long, it is liable to lose its 
moral stamina and power of resistance. This explains both 
^he many conversions to Islam in this area and the eventual 
^disappearance of Buddhism. Besides, to many Islam, appeared 
as a deliverer from the tyranny of Hinduism and the example 
of tolerance set by the Arabs seems to have inclined many a 
Buddhist heart towards Islam . 77 

Tl^e latter part of the argument is a variation of the superior 

religion perspective: conversion proceeded via the indigene's 

rational comparison of the relative virtues of Hinduism and 

Islam. In this case, Qureshi assumes, the Buddhist would have 

perceived Islam as' more tolerant than Hinduism and converted on 

that basis. 

It” is, however, the first part of his analysis which has 
more interest. Qureshi contends that Sindi Buddhism was Maha- 
yanist at the time of the Arab conquest and that, since this 
school resembled Hinduism in its essential tenets, its presence 


in Sind indicates that Buddhism had become "corroded from within 

by the infiltration of Hindu beliefs and practices."^® This had 

important consequences for Buddhism in Sind. After all, he argues: 

Loyalties which are based upon sentimental attachment alone 
can be easily undermined by persistent missionary activity. 

The existence of a large number of Buddhists mostly ignorant 
of their religion gave a good opportunity to the Muslims. 

That is, Buddhism in Sind became too Hinduized, and, hence, Bud- 
dhists became alienated from their own original belief system, 
of which they were largely "ignorant" and to which there remained . 
only "sentimental" attachments. As a direct result, Buddhists 
were readily attracted to Islam by the religious toleration of 
the Arab Muslims. \ 
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Unfortunately, Qureshi's analysis will not stand up to 
close scrutiny. As previously noted, Sindi Buddhists belonged 
predominantly' to the Theravada school of the Sammitiya, not to 

A A 80 / 

the Mahayana. While they may havq made some compromises with 

A, 

Hinduism, there is simply no evidence that they had become 
"ignorant" of the tenets of their religion or that their beliefs 
were solely "sentimental." 1 On the contrary, a close reading of 

m 

the Chachnamah . the source for Qureshi's charges, suggests that 
the Sindi Buddhists had a deep and, .literate appreciation of their- 

On 

religion. Nor is it clear that the Buddhists perceived Islam 
as a "deliverer from the tyranny of Hinduism," as Qureshi puts 
it, although they were certainly antagonistic to the government 
of the Brahmin Chach who was a Hindu. They may have seen the 
Arabs (not necessarily Islam) as an aid in their struggle with 
Chach or Dahir (not necessarily Hinduism), but this isvquite a 
different matter. 

In addition, Qureshi has frequently erred in his reading 
of the primary source material. He argues, for example, that 
when G Umar II invited the Sindi princes to accept 1 Islam, "the 

on 

larger number of converts came from Buddhism." In fact, the 
only individuals actually known to have converted at this time 

9 

are Jaysiyah b. Dahir and possibly his brother Sassah, both 

indisputably Brahmin and Hindu. ^ This is not an isolated 0 

84 

example: the main temple at Multan was Hindu not Buddhist; 

Chandar b. Sila'ij was a Brahmin priest of Aror not "a pious 
Buddhist";®-^ the temple of Daybul was Pa§upata Hindu not a ' 

ozl 

Buddhist stupa; the individual who assisted the Arabs at 
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Daybul was a Brahmin named either Qiblah b. Mahatra'ij or Sud- , 
div not a Buddhist, ' Qureshi's reading of the dynamics of eon 1 
version in Sind would appear' to be based less on the primary 

* o 

sources than on his perceptions of the nature of Islam, Hin<$Gism, 
and Buddhism. 

„ <. t 

Explanations of conversion . While recent historians 

v r 

writing on Sind may differ on whether conversion was coerced or 
not, they do share certain basic elements. First, Arab- military- 
policy is generally confounded with Arab religious policy, re- 
ducing the subject of conversion to an argument over 1 the methods 
of conquest. And since the data on the Arab conquest are ame- 

' o 

nable to various interpretations, both coercive and non-coercive 
arguments are found here. On the one hand, where soldiers (who 
happen to be Hindu) are killed in the course of the Arab con- 

jj 

quest of Sind, this is taken as evidence formuslim militancy 

and intransigence in religious '■matters? conversely, where sol- 

/ 

diers (who happen to be Muslim) spare the lives of individuals 

% 

(who happen to be Buddhist or Hind) or take a town of such non- 
Muslims without loss of life, this is taken as evidence for a 
liberal Muslim religious policy. If the argument takes the 
first route, then the conclusion is that conversion was neces- 
sarily coerced? if the latter, then non-coerced. 

Secondly, a. reified perception of the fundamental nature 
of Islam in particular, but also of Hinduism and Buddhism — 
generally reflecting recent polemical debases in the Indian 
subcontinent --informs the various discussions of conversion in 
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Sind. On the one extreme, the argument from religion has main- - 
tained that due to certain ideological strictures in, normative 
Islam, the Arab Muslims were compelled by way of religious duty 
to invade Sind and force the conversion of its peoples. That is, 
the Arab Muslims are perceived as coercing conversions simply 
because they were Muslim. On the other extreme, the argument 
■ from religion has maintained that the. original- normative stric- 
tures of pristine Islam required the Arab Muslims by way of 

t * * 

religious duty to respect and safeguard the religious beliefs 
and rituals of Sindi non-Muslims. This ratter argument also 
implies a perspective of normative Hinduism and Buddhism which 
would necessarily be unappealing to the indigenes in comparison 
to the vitality and equality of the- posited pristine Islam. 

That is, Hindus and Buddhists in Sind converted by rationally 
.comparing the advantages of Islam to their own defective- reli- 

4 

gious systems. In both cases,, general observations concerning 
these religions are taken as given, and then applied to the 

• specific situation in Arab Sind, with little or no regard to 

... 

the actual data. As a result, both of these reified arguments 
from religion fall short of providing credible explanation^for 
the conversion of Sindis. 

‘On a methodological level, scholars have shown a ten- 
dency to misread, distort, or even constitute ^evidence in 
pursuit of their convictions. Thus, we find the ^observation 
that, on the one hand, Muhammad b. al-Qasim forcibly circumcised 
the Hindus of Daybul or? on the other, that he forbade the 
slaughter of- cows out of respect for Hinduism, Neither of 
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these incidents can he located in the primary sources. In 
‘addition, many of the secondary sources make the fundamental 
error of reading hack into Arab Sind information belonging to* 
a much later period. Thus, for example, Elliot's sources for 
his observation that Islamic courts in Arab Sind led to forced 
conversions are all British sources for early nineteenth century 

A A 88 

"Talpur Sind. The only apparent common ground ,shared by the 
Arabs and the Talpurs is -that they were 0 both Muslim groupp who- 
formed dynasties, in Sind, No thought is given to the possibility 
that the policies o.f the Baluchi Talpurs towards the Hindus of 
Sind were not necessarily the same as that of the Arabs some 
thousand years earlier. Unfortunately, the doubtful' conclusions 
based on these tainted sources have been repeated by subsequent 
historians without questioning the basis on which they were 
originally formulated. And this obviously will not do. 

Terminology and method . The vast majority of recent 
work on conversion to Islam, both in Sind and elsewhere, has 

" * 89 

not been concerned with defining terms of reference. 7 This 

* - o 

is regrettable since the term conversion has developed in a 

Western, Christian ^ context where it has been used to describe 
. * ‘ N» 

two' different sets of phenomena: the change in -religious alle- 
giance of an individual or a‘group from one 'system Of belief 
or rituals to another; the qualitative change in religious 
experience within a belief system. In this chapter, the 
term is being used in the first sense, although the focus is 
primarily on the group and not the individual. Moreover, the 
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definition utilized here does not contain a component of sudden 

or radical change in root religious "beliefs on the part of the 

convert or convert group, as is customary in definitions which 

issue from a Christian context. It is quite possible, indeed 

likely, that the' convert initially had a perception of Islam or 

of conversion to Islam at considerable odds with the literate 

92 

Arab Muslim definitions of textual Islam. When a type of 

conversion is distinguished as coerced or forced, it accords 

with Peter Hardy's clearly stated definition: 

The offering a man (or woman) the prospect of death, pain 
or imprisonment which he or she can only escape, should he 
or she wish to do so, by the performance of acts with a 
symbolic significance, acts which he 'or -‘she would not other- 
wise perform but for the prospect thus offered. 

Hardy's formulation has the advantages of being testable and 

avoiding the confounding ^of Arab military and religious policies. 

Conversion should be contrasted with Islamization. The 

latter term is utilized in this chapter with reference to the 

f « 

movement of the belief system of a convert or a group of converts 

9k 

to the- belief system of some form of . pan-Islamic textual Islam. 

In this sense, it is somewhat equivalent, in an Islamic context, 
to Srinivasa's concept of Sanskritization, rid of its caste 
corollary and seen simply as the movement of the belief system 
of an individual or a group from a "little" to a- "great" tra- 
dition. 7 -' As a result, two levels to the conversion process 
are posited: initial conversion, which entails various* and 
possibly conflicting perceptions of what is taking place.) and . 
subsequent Islamization, which does contain a conformative and 
qualitative dimension. - In my view, these are two different set^ 
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of phenomena, and it is useful to distinguish them. The opposite 

process — i.e,, .the movement from a "great" to a "little" tradi-r 

tion within Sind — is termed indigenization. ^ 

This simple definition of conversion allows for, hut does 

not necessarily include, the possibility of adhesion: i.e., the 

adding on of another system of beliefs or rituals to an individ- 

97 

ual's or a group's previous system. : Conversion may or may not 
include adhesion; Islamization definitely does not. ' Adhesion is 
not syncretism, by which is meant the fusion of two or more sys- 
tems of belief or ritual to form a new unified and harmonious 
98 

system . 7 Syncretism has not been used simply for the inter- 

< 

penetrations of two or more systems of belief, unless they 
resulted in a new synthesis. I have chosen to use the above ' 
terms ,restrictively in order to distinguish between discrete 
phenomena and draw sharper contrasts in the analysis. 

/ 

It is easy to empathize with the difficulties facing 
those historians- who have turned their attention to the topic 
of conversion in Sind. There are, after all, formidable obsta- 
cles in the way of understanding the various processes involved. 
As Ira Lapidus has observed: ' *» 

The history of conversion to .Islam, in Egypt or elsewhere, 
remains a surprisingly obscure subject on which Arab sources 
almost never comment. . '. . "I.ia any case, their silence means 
that we can reconstruct the , course of conversions only' from 
indirect evidence.°°. 

What Professor Lapidus notes of Egypt is also true of Sindf the 
» 

Arabic and Persian sources are simply not concerned with the 
topic of conversion to Islam. . Not only are there very few 
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incidents of conversion reported-, but the chronicles are pri- 
marily interested in the mechanics of the initial Thaqafit'e 
conquest of Sind and not with subsequent events, when one would 
expect the majority of conversions to take place. As a resul$, 
the topic must be approached in a rather circuitous 4 manner, 
using what indirect data are available in the sources. 

The analysis proceeds as follows. Arab policies towards 
the indigenes of Sind will first be considered, in order to 
establish the precise situation facing members of the two non- 
Muslim religions. Arab military and religious policies have 
been differentiated wherever possible, without, however, dis- 
counting the possibility of cognitive confusion on the part of 
the participants in these events. This chapter is concerned 
only with Arab . policies in Sind up to the establishment of the 
Isma c ili states in the middle of the fourth/tenth century. 

The religious polities of the Isma c ilis and conversion to their 
perspective by other Muslims and by non-Muslims wi^Ll be discussed 
separately in the penultimate chapter of this thesis. 

The majority of attention will be directed to the results, 
both direct and indirect, of the Arab Muslim conquest and settle- 
ment, in terms of the two non-Muslim religions represented in 
• the region^ The non-Muslims of Sind were not a single tabula 
rasa on which the Arab Muslims made their indelible and unvarying 

imprint. There were two fundamentally different religions in 

>> 

■ .Sind, each with a distinct set of beliefs and rituals, class 
composition, and socip-economic basis. Members of these reli- 
gions adopted dissimilar stances towards the initial Arab con- 
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quest and were affected diversely in the altered circumstances 
of the Arab settlement. For the understanding of the processes 
involved in this differential response, I have had recourse to 
certain concepts drawn from stress theory-A especially the idea 
of .relative deprivation, and reference grcrap theory, in partic- 
ular the distinction between normative and comparative reference 
groups, 100 It is hoped that, by so doing, justice can be done 
to the very complicated conversion situation in Arab Sind. 


Arab Policies in Sind 


Military policy . While it is often thought -that Arab 
military policy in Sind was inconsistent, at times entailing 
massacres and at times peaceful settlements, this is not entirely 
the case. The results of Arab policy were variable, it is 

true, but the policy itself was remarkably consistent-through- ' 
out the initial conquest, at least after Daybul . The general 
policy is outlined in a letter of al-Hajjaj, the Umayyad governor 
of G Iraq, which was applied throughout Sind ( bar h ukm-i mithal-i 
Ha.i.ia.i ) : 

My ruling is given: Kill anyone belonging to the combatants 
( ahl-i harb ) ; arrest their sons and daughters for hostages 
and imprison them. Whoever submits . . •. grant them am an 
and settle their tribute ( amwal ) as dhimmah . 1 ^ 

It is apparent that the Sindis themselves were aware of this 

policy. At the time of the siege of the city of Brahmanabad, 

four of the leading merchants of the area met to review the 

situation facing them:' 

\ ’■> 

If we qnite ahd go forth to fight, we will be killed: for ’ 
even if peace is [subsequently] made, those who are com- 
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batants ( ahl-i silah ) will all be put to death. As for the 
rest of the people,' am an is given to the merchants, artisans, 
and agriculturalists. It is better that we be trusted. 
Therefore, we should surrender the fort to him on the basis 
of a secure covenant ( c ahd-i wathiq ) ,1°3 

That is, Sindis, regardless of their religious affili- 
ation, had two options available to them at the time of the Arab 
conquest: to submit or not to submit to Arab authority. If they 

submitted, they received aman ("protection") or an c ahd ("cove- 

— _ ^ ^ 

nant"); 10 ^ if they did not submit, they were attacked and, if 
defeated, the combatants were liable to the death penalty and 
their families to imprisonment. In short, the Arab response was 
dependent on whether the city or region was taken by force 
( c anwatan ) or by treaty (sulh). 10 ^ 

The Arabs' first concern was to facilitate the conquest 
of Sind with the least number of Arab casualties, while at the 

same time preserving the economic infrastructure of the area. 

* 4 ^ 
Hence, where Sindi resistance was intensive or prolonged, the 

Arab response was equally intensive: a massacre lasting three 
days occurred at Daybul; 6,000 combatants were killed at Rawar; 
somewhere between 6,000 and 26,000 at Brahmanabad; 4,000 at 
Iskalandahn and 6,000 at Multan. All of these towns were 

conquered by force ( c anwatan ) with considerable Arab casualties. 
Conversely, a number of places were taken by treaty ( gulh) and 
experienced few if any casualties, either Arab or Sindi: e.g., 
Amabil, Nirun, Siwistan, Budhiyah, Bet, Sawandi, and Aror. 10 ^ 

In both cases, however, the Arab concern with securing a finan- 
cially viable Sind impelled them to exempt artisans, merchants, 
and agriculturalists. 10 ® 
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The policy of granting am an was applied throughout Sind 


only after the massacre at Dayhul. "If any of the people of^Sind 
reguest am an , grant it," wrote al-Hajjaj to Muhammad, b. al-jQasim, 
"as for the people of Daybul, do not grant am an to any of them.’’ 10 ^ 

Even in this extreme case, however, Muhammad chose to bestow 

, * *110 
am an on certain individuals and groups of the city. Indeed,/ 

* „ Y 

it would appear to have been his preferred mode of conquest 
throughout the campaign. Of the towns and tribes for which there 
is information, , 65 percent according to the Chachnamah or 63 per- 

A A A Ill 

cent according 0 to Baladhuri were secured through am an or sulh. 

This is a surprisingly high percentage, at some variance to 

accounts of the Arab' conquest in other regions (ranging from 

* 112 

8 percent in Egypt to 36 percent in Syria) . 

Al-Hajjaj, who ^j&t that am an should issue from strength 
and not weakness, was quick to criticize Muhammad's broad appli- 
cation of am an in two acerbic letters: 


I am appalled by your bad judgement and astounded by your 
policies. Why are you so intent on giving am an , even to 
an enemy whom you have tested and found hostile and intran- 
sigent? It is not necessary to give am an to everyone with- 
out discrimination. ... In any case, if [the Sindis] sin- 
cerely request am an and desist from treachery 1 ",’ they will 
surely stop fighting. Then income will meet expenditures 
and this long situation will be concluded. 

In another letter, written after the conquest of Rawar (to be 
* * 

distinguished from Aror or al-Rur) , al-Hajjaj' observed: "It is 
acknowledge^ that all your procedures have been in accordance 
with religious law ( bar jadah-yi shar c ) except for the one - 
practice of giving am an . For you are giving am an to everyone 
without distinguishing between friend and foe." 11 ^ Muhammad's -• — 
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officers must have shared his preference for con-guest by treaty 
since al-Hajjaj complained, in his first letter, that "the same 
thing is said of your secretary and officers. 

While Muhammad and his cousin al-Hajjaj -may have dis- 
agreed over who should receive am an , they were in agreement 
that once given, it was binding, even if the individual had 
obtaine'd it fraudulently. One such claim is said to have 
occurred /fter the conquest of Aror when a Brahmin, a combatant, 
-received an c ahd in writing for himself, his family-, and his 

-I -i C 

large entourage on the basis of misrepresentation. Muhammad 

N * 

initially wanted to revoke the am an , but decided against it since 

117 

"words are words and a contract is a contract." He imprisoned 

the Brahmin and referred the question back to al-Hajjaj who, in 
turn, received a ruling from the "ulema* of Kufah and Basrah 
to the dffect that "this question has been raised previously 
among the Companions of the Prophet, on whom be peace [and was 
resolved by the Qur' anic words]: 'Men are^irue to what they have 

1 -1 O 

covenanted with God.” While the details of this particular 

incident may be. spurious, it is clear that the surety and con- 
A • c S' 

sistency of am an and ahd were matters of considerable importance 
to the Arabs. The binding nature of treaties and covenants, 
stemming from the pre-Islamic practice, of .jiwar and enshrined 

' i 

A 119 

in the Qur'an, was taken very seriously for internal reasons. 

It certainly facilitated the conquest of Sind, forming the 

expressed rationale for the capitulation of groups from Siwistan, 

Brahmanabad, and Aror, ^ If the Arab treaties could be trusted, 

then the indigenes would clearly have less interest in resisting 
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the conquest, especially when resistance carried with it such 
dire consequences. 

✓ 

; j 

Religious policy . Arab religious policy in Sind was 
enunciated initially as,^ part of am an , that is, as a corollary 
to political submission. Before, a definite religious policy 
could come into effect, the individuals and communities within 
Sind must first have submitted to Arab suzerainty. It was only 
after the greater part of Sind was conquered and Dahir defeated- . ‘ 
that we read the details of a religious policy, primarily that 
elaborated at Brahmanabad and Arors a choice not between Islam 
and the sword, but between Islam and ..jizyah . • ' 

The Arabs brought with them to Sind a precedent for per- 
ceiving and dealing with non-Muslims in the previous* assimila- 
tion of the Zoroastrians ( ma.ius ) into the category of ahl al- 
kitab ( "scriptuaries" ) , despite their apparent lack of a written 

scripture and the fact that they stood outside the Judeo-Christian 

121 

tradition (whose members comprised the usual scriptuaries). 
Scriptuaries, after submitting to Muslim rule, were then con- 
sidered ahl al-dhimmah '("protected subjects") and guaranteed 
a certain amount of Muslim noninterference in religious matters 
in return for fulfilling a number of obligations incumbent on 
the status. Since both Hinduism and Buddhism were literate 

religions possessing scriptures, it was not conceptually diffi- 
cult for the Arabs to extend the Zoroastrian precedent .to the 
non-Muslims of Sind and consider theft ahl al-kitab and dhimmis . 

The general religious policy of Muhammad b. al-Qasim is 
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noted by Baladhuri with regard to. the city of al-Rur (Aror): 

He conquered ‘the city by treaty (sulh) with the condition 
that he woul'd not kill them nor enter their temple (budd) . 
And he said: "The budd will be considered similar to the 
churches of the Christians and Jews and the fire-temples 
of the Zoroastrians ( ma.ius ) . " He imposed the tribute f 

( khara.i ) on those in al-Rur and built a mosque. 1^3 

That is, the problem of the status of the non-Muslims of Sind 

was resolved by considering them as scriptuaries similar to 

/ 

the Jews, Christians, and Zoroastrians. While Baladhuri men- 

/ •' 

tions this particular decision in connection with the city of 

“| Oji 

al-Rur where the temple in question was a Buddhist vihara , 
the Chachnamah applies a similarly worded ruling "60 the inhab- 
itants (probably Hindu) of the region around Brahmanabad. 

Indeed, the frequent occurrence in the primary sources of the 
terms dhimmah , dhimml , and .jizyah , applied equally to both 

Hindus and Buddhists, indicates that the Arab perception of 

* 

the indigenes as equivalent to scriptuaries for the purposes 

■1 

of . institutional assimilation was general in Sind. - 

Three main issues- related to the status of dhimmah in 
Sind can be isolated: the payment of the distinguishing poll- 
tax ( nizyah ) ; the construction of new and repair of old temples; 
and^the application of special discriminatory regulations on 
certain groups of dhimmis . In their solution of these issues, 
the- Arabs followed precedents existing in other regions of the 
Muslim world, but also developed certain procedures unique to 
Sind. 

The primary obligation of Sindi dhimmis was the payment 

sg. ' 
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of the jizyah . Detailed regulations concerning this much-debated 

tax were outlined in the settlement at Brahmanabad: 

{ 

[Muhammad-i Qasim] imposed a tax ( mal ) on the rest „of the 
subjects according to the customs ( sun an ) of "the Prophet, 
on whom be peace. Whoever accepted Islam was exempted 
from slavery ( bandagi ) and the poll-tax ( mal va-gazid ). 

Whoever did not submit [to Islam] had mal imposed in three 
categories: the first and largest category, from each forty- 
eight dirhams of silver; the intermediate category, twenty- 
four dirhams; the lowest category, twelve dirhams. [Muhammad] 
ordered: "Go now..- Those who become Muslims and accept*Islam, 
r their mal is exempted. Those wishing to retain their faith 
( kesh ) must pay the gazid and jiz^Aah to follow their ances- 
tral religion. 12 ? 

6 

Peter Hardy has doubted the antiquity of this passage of the 
Chachnamah on the .grounds 'that the events in question "antedate 
the differentiation between kharadj as land-tax and djizya as 

-1 no 

poll-tax under the late Umayyads." However, it is no longer 
possible to accept the argument, advanced by Wellhausen, that 
the distinction between the two taxes emerged in Khurasan under 
the late Umayyads. 12 ^ Daniel Dennett and Frede L/kkegaard have 
shown conclusively that the two taxes were differentiated from 
an early period, even though their^abels were initially inter- 
changeable .^^ 0 Indeed, the fact that the Chachnamah. , In the 
above passage and elsewhere, uses variable terms (e.g., mal/ amwal , 

I 

' gazid , jizyah , Khara j ) for what is obviously a poll-tax argues 

for the antiquity and authenticity of its account. 1 - 31, a historian, 

a 

.writing after the clarification-of the terms would not have con- 
founded khara j ( mal/ amwal ) with jizyah ( gazid ) . In any case, 
it is clear that the tax of the above mentioned c ahd was a poll- 





tax and not a land-tax since it was levied on the adult working 

132 

population of the city on the basis of a census. 


The ratio o of twelve, twenty-four, and forty-eight dirhams 
for the .jizvah was that of the Sasahian poll-tax, adopted by the 
Arabs in c Iraq after the conquest, and later systematized by the 
jurists. It is probable that this ratio was applied in. Sind 
at the time of the initial Thaqafite conquest on the basis of . 
the precedent established in c Iraq (whose governor, al-Hajjaj, 
was the cousin t of the conqueror of Sind) and is not simply the 
reflection of later legal developments. 

The Arabs generally left the administrative apparatus 

'j 

in the' hands of local Sindis, probably the leaders of dominant 
regional castes, who acted under the supervision of a smail 
number of Arab officers. Kakah b. Kotak, the ruler of Budhiyah, 
was confirmed as the hereditary sub-governor of the region for- 
the Arabs in a ceremony which followed the Buddhist’ ( samani ) 
customs- of his family. 1 ^ The head of the Lohanah caste, Mokah 
b. Basayah, was given the administration of the regions of Bet 
and Qissah; his descendants were guaranteed, in a written docu- 
ment provided by the Arabs, the hereditary right to the office 


(called ranagi in'the Chachnamah ) . ^5 -After Brahmanabad was 
conquered, Brahmins were given official appointments in rural 
regions ( rustaha ) which confirmed their positions as hereditary 

in perpetuity: "No one will change- or alter’ this," Muhammad 

1 3A 1 4 

assured them. D 

' J o 

Similarly, the actual collection of' the .iizyah was dele- 
gated to the local administrators of the previous dynasty. The 
four major merchants ( c uzz am-i tu.j.jar ) of the city of Brahmanabad 
were held responsible for the collection of the assessment in the 
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city, under the direct supervision of the Muhallabite Wada c b._ 
Humayd al-Azdi. 1 -^ The landed aristocracy of Sind ( dihq an an va- 
ra* isa n ) were given the overall accountability for the collection 

of the revenue assessment (tahsxl-i mal) within their areas of® 

• « 

jurisdictipn. 1 ^ 8 They were aided in this task by the rural 
Brahmins. 

There was a certain flexibility in the collection of the 
.jizyah . It could be remitted in cash ( nuqud ) or kind ( c uru d) , 

l4l 

although the former was generally preferred. If there was 
any question concerning the amount of the assessment, it wvas 
possible for the Sindis to bypass their compatriot' middlemen 
and appeal directly to the Arab officers in pverall control of 
the collection. For example, when the settlement of Brahmanlibad 
was extended to' the surrounding regions, a delegation caifte to 

C » 

the Arabs to enquire in some trepidation about both their fiscal 
obligations and the Brahmins appointed over the collection of 
the mal . Muhammad assured them: 

~ " " B „ 

' , 

Be cheerful in ail things. Do not be afraid, you will not ■ 
be taken to task. I do not require from you a written 
guarantee '(- kha tl p va-q abalat ) [of payment]. To be sure, ^1? 
every share~T aismat ) which has been determined end assessed 
must necessarily be produced with care and diligence. But 
whoever has a petition [concerning the assessment], tell us; 
it will be heard and a reply clearly given, and the desire 
of each one may be granted. 

Indeed, the initial assessment of twelve, twenty-four, and forty- 

o 

eight dirhams at Brahmanabad .was lowered uniformly to twelve dir- 
hams per adult male on the grounds of hardship accompanying the 
conquest of the city. 1 ^ Moreover, Muhammad made the decision 
to withhold 3 percent of the principal of the revenue assessment ' 

’ ’ ’ . . ■ ) 
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and use it for the benefit of non-Muslim, religious mendicants,- 

*. - ' 144 • 

after being informed that This was the usual, fiscal custom.- 

_ o 

By adopting these procedures, the^ Arabs were able to. impose a 
flexible .jizyah on the indigenes without serious opposition. 


The non-Muslims of Sind were understandably concerned 

with what precise religious rights they >were to have in exchange 

for the payment of .iizyah . After the settlement at Bralimanabad 

was promulgated, a number of temple priests (probably Buddhist) 

app/oached Muhammad b. al-Qasim and asked .him to clarify for 

their benefit the earlier broad ruling of the c ahd granting 

religious 'freedom. As they outlined the problems 

We consented to the poll-tax ( gaztd va-khara.i ) for this 
reason: that each person might, follow^his own faith. 

Sy This idol-temple of our deity ( but-khanah-yi buddah-yi ma ) 
has become dilapidated and hence we are unable to worship 
our iclols jas ngm ) . Just amir, grant us pezmission^to rebuild 
so that We can continue to worship our deity ’( ma c bud ) 

The priests are arguing, with, some subtlety, that they would be 

, 1 > - x 

unable' to worship freely, as promised by the terms of the treaty, 

’ * - ' * 1 

tinless they were given permission to repair their -temple. There 
is even an . intimation here and els.ewhere tbat they would welcome 

• t . * » 

Arab financial aid in this project, a ploy, worked earlier and 
successfully in "the same place against the Brahmin Chach by . the 
Buddhist abbot Bu ddah,-Rakku . ’ 

- Muhammad was uncertain wha,t "to do , in this case and’ wrote 

A „ * ' ' 

al-Hajjaj for advice. The latter replied: 

The letter of my dear • cousin Muhammad-i Qasim has-been re- 
ceived and the situation as outlined" understood. With re- 
gard to the petition of the headmen ( muqaddaman ) of Brahman- 
-abad concerning the building of temnles ( u imarat-i buddah ) , 
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since they have submitted peacefully and” have adhered to 
their status of dhimmah by^remitting the amwal to the 
capital, apart from this mal , there can be no just claim 
, * on them. Because when they have become dhimmi , we have 

absolutely no further ‘ rights to their lives or property 
( khun va-mlil ) . Permission is^hereby granted for them to 
worship their own deity' ( ma c bud ) . No one should be for- 
bidden or prevented from .following his own faith. They 
can do as they will in their own homes. 

Although al-Hajjaj glosses over the question of rebuilding old 

temples, it is clear that he has accepted the general argument 

of the Sindi priests. As long as they have submitted and paid 

the poll-tax, their religious beliefs and practices should be 

lh-8 

of no concern to the Muslims. Al-Hajjaj was more interested 

, 4 

in a steady and secure cash flow 1 than in conversion. 

-j> 

Having been given this general sanction, Muhammad could 
and did interpret it comprehensively. Not only, did he give the 
dhimmi s permission to worship their- own deity and rebuild thpir 
temples, the matter of the petition, but he went further and . 
specified that the status of dhimmah guaranteed them the right 
to patronize religious mendicants, observe their own religious 
festivals ( a c yad ) and rituals ( marasim ) , and even deduct a con- 
tributiqn £o the priests of 3 percent of the principal of the 
-te-tpoll-tax\ In addition, religious mendicants were given the 
sanction to solicit contributions from the public by' going from 
house to house with a copper bowl,^-*® ^ ^ 


< 


Certain additional discriminatory measures relating to 
the status of dhimmah are said to have beeh^applied at the time 
of the conquest to two important Sindx castess the Jats (Arabic, 
zut-j:, Persian, jattan ) and the Lohanahs (encompassing the castes 
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of Lakhah, Sammah, and possibly Sahtah [variation, Sa D tah]). 1 ^ 1 
As the incident is related in considerable detail in the Chach- 
namah , after the conquest of Brahmanabad and the settlement of 
its affairs, Muhammad turned his attention to the special case 
of the Jats and Lohanahs. He asked Siyakar (previously the 
vizier of Dahir) and the Lohanah chieftain Mokah b;' Basayah 
about the treatment of these castes under the Sila'ij dynasty. 

He was informed of a variety of restrictions and obligations 
which had- been applied to them foraierly: inter alia, they^ould 
only leave- their homes when accompanied by a dog, were required 
to wear certain distinguishing items (e.g., black mantles) and 
forbidden others (e.g., soft garments, hats, ^shoes), and had to 
perform particular services on demand (e.g., supply guides and 
road guards). 1 -^ 2 Penalties were imposed for violations of these 
terms and ranged f^om simple fines to immolation. According to ' . 
his Sindi informants, these regulations and penalties had been 
decreed due to the savage and rebellious nature of these castes. 
Accepting their analysis, Muhammad is said to have ratified all 
the existing restrictions and obligations applied to these castes, 
adding a further requirement that they provide hospitality to any 
traveller for a day (if sick, three days), following the precedent 
( sun an ) established by c Umar b. al-Khattab in Syria i 

While it was not unusual for the Arabs to affix addi- ■ 
tional discriminatory conditions to treaties with dhimmis around 

q sc 

this time, there are several cogent reasons for doubting that 
the policy as outlined in its particulars in the Chachnamah was 
that of Muhammad b, al-Qasim, at least towards the Lohanahs o.r 
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their sub-castes. For one thing, the Lohanahs were generally 
collaborative atnd the caste's two main leaders, Mokah and Rasil 
b. Basayah, were treated with considerable ceremony and honours 
at the time of the conquest . 1 -*® The advice and active assis- 
tance of Mokah in particular was crucial to the success of the 
,4 

conquest, and his large hereditary domain of Qissah, which he 
ruled for the Arabs, was one of the few regions that did not 

jqin the widespread revolt between 110/728 arid 120/737. It 

* ’ • 

is simply inconceivable that Mokah, a Lohanah, would have given 

the description of the Lohanahs attributed to him in the Chach- 

namah . It is highly unlikely that Muhammad would have called 

this important collaborating tribe "a reprehensible people" 1 '’® 

( makruh khalqan ), let alone In M&kah'S presence, and applied 

these humiliating* restrictions against them. - 

Mohammad Habib has attempted to comprehend this passage 

by arguing that the sanctions did not apply to all the Lohanahs 

but only the Lakhah and Sammah sub-groups who were, he suggests, 

1 39 

"the most backward and savage section of the race," But here 

too there are difficulties. Even after the restrictions were 
framed concerning the Sammahs and Lakhahs, Muhammad b. al-Qasim 

« i * 

was greeted by a group from the Sammah caste (nothing more is 
heard of the Lakhahs) who celebrated his arrival with trumpets, 

1 £r\ 

drums, and 'dancing. The formidable leader of" the Syrian 
ashraf , Khuraym al-Na c Im b. c Amr al-Murri, uncle of a later gov- 
ernor of Sind, was so pleased by their acts of fidelity that he 

is said to have uttered tah mxd and tahlil in amazement, 1 ® 1 There 

» 

is no Indication here or elsewhere that the Sammahs were particu- 
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larly "savage" or "reprehensible" or that the Arabs had singled 
them- out for additional restrictions. - 

•Even in the case of the Jats, the evidence is not un- 
equivocal. 9 Before the final battle with Dahir, four thousand 

of the western Jats from the region of Siwistan joined the Arabs 

• - 162 

in the further conquest of Sind. It is highly unlikely that 

they would have been immediately rewarded for their assistance 

by degrading restrictive sanctions. 

Conversely, there is good reason to believe that some 

restrictions were applied at some time to certain castes of Sind, 

especially the Jat, Baladhuri notes that- a later governor of 

Sind, G Imran b. MusS. al-Barmaki (221-27/835-^1), summoned the 

Jats and "sealed their hands, took- the .jizyah from them, and 

ordered each of them to appear with a dog. Hence, the price of 

a dog rose to fifty dirhams. pf p s significant that the 

canine clause, which is highly irregular, appears prominently 

here as in the Chachnamah . Perhaps -some form of the restrictions 

were promulgated at the time of the conquest, but only against 

the eastern Jats who had fought with Dahir against the Arabs, 

and then- extended at some later date to other Jat groups of Sind.- 
* * 

The extension of these restrictive sanctions could have occurred 
around the time of the widespread revolt of the Jats in the marsh 
area of c Iraq (ca. 219-20/834-3 5) and been part of a general 
policy of the c Abbasids towards the rebellious Jats.^^ 

As far as the Lohanahs and their sub-castes are concerned, 
either the Jat restrictions were extended by the Arabs to incor- 
porate these 'castes at some time subsequent to the conquest and 


4 
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before the compilation of the Chachnamah , or else— they were never 
applied., at least by the Arabs, and are simply the elaboration 
of the Brahmins of Aror who formed the main source for the indig- 

-j ££ 

enous material contained in .the Chachnamah . - The Lohanahs 
were not only collaborators but had -earlier formed the main 
opposition to the dynasty founded by Chach, who was himself a 
Brahmin from the region of Aror and who is said to have formu- 
lated the original Lohanah restrictions.' 1 '^ Indeed, it is even 
possible that the Jat restrictions were attributed to the Lohanahs 
by the Arori Brahmins on their own part because, in their view, 
these castes had collaborated with' and hence had become polluted 
by the Arab cand alas ("out-castes" ),- a term which occurs (as the 
Persian chandalan ) in the Chachnamah 'with reference to Arab-Sindi 

, , 168 ’ J 

contact. 

Whatever the case of the Lohanahs, it is clear that there 

were restrictions imposed on certain dhimmis of Sind by the Arabs 

at some time and, more importantly, that these were probably re- 

lated to preexisting Hindu restrictions on the out-caste can dalas , 

16Q 

"that lowest of mortals," as Manu calls them. 7 While the asso- 
ciation of dhimmis with dogs is not otherwise noted in the Muslim 
tradition, 1 ^ 0 the association of can dalas with dogs is normal in 
the Hindu legal texts. As Atindranath Bose has observed: "Nothing 
demonstrates more sharply the social status of a can dala than his 
very frequent classification with a dog. in this case, the 
Hindu caste-regulations would have been imposed at some time 
before the early third/ninth century — if not by Muhammad b. al- 
Qasim himself then by subsequent governors— as one of the dis- 
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tinctions peculiar to the caste's dhimmah status. That is, 
Muslim institutions served partially to legitimize and continue 
the caste system in Arab Sind. 

While Muhammad b. al-Qasim had a definite policy, towards 
the non-Muslims of Sind, it is extraordinarily difficult to trace 
subsequent developments. The only documented attempt at pros- 
elytization in the pre-Isma c ili period occurred during the 
caliphate of c Umar b, c Abd al- c Aziz (99-101/717-20) who 'wrote 
the princes of Sind "inviting them- to Islam and submission on 
the condition that he would rule them just like he did the 
Muslims." 1 ^ 2 Some Sindis, including Jaysiyah b. Dahir and 
possibly his brother Sassah, did accept the invitation of c Umar 
afid became Muslims, taking Arab names in the process. 

This arrangement did not last long. In 104/722, the 

ambitious Umayyad general, al-Junayd b. c Abd al-Rahman al-Murri, 

was appointed governor of Sind and almost immediately provoked 

a quarrel with. Jaysiyah, disputing his jurisdiction over part 

of Sind. 1 *^ Jaysiyah refused to submit, arguing, "I have ac- 

cepted Islam and a pious mart [i.e., Umar II] has entrusted 

174 

this land to me." ' A major confrontation eventually ensued, 
and both Jaysiyah and later his brother Sassah were killed, • 
thus bringing to an end c Umar’ s attempt to encourage conversion 
in Sind. 

Jaysiyah’ s reply to al-Junayd indicates that he con- 
sidered conversion to Islam as having legitimized his semi- 
independent rule over part of Sind as a Muslim agent of the 


caliph, probably subj-ect to the payment of some form of tax to 
the actual Arab governor appointed concurrently. This is a 
departure from the events of the conquest where Sindi princes 
such as Kakah b. Kotak and Mokah b. Basayah kept their, tradi- 
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tional perquisites and positions on an aman without converting. ' 
Furthermore, it is evident that the Sindi princes ' of the defeated 
family of Chach welcomed c Umar’ s conversion ruling, at least -■ 
initially, as a means of regaining their lost independence. It 
is significant that when Jaysiyah was killed, his brother Sassah 
attempted unsuccessfully to flee--with the intention of complaining 
about the treachery of al-Junayd--to the caliph himself, and not 
to other Sindi rulers or to India . 1 ^ That is, the argument was 
over which Muslims would rule Sind: the indigenous princes who 
had converted to Islam or the Arabs sent by the caliph. 

Summary . Arab policies in Sind were primarily oriented 
tov/ards the submission of the indigenes to Arab rule, not neces- 
sarily towards the conversion of non-Muslims to Islam. After 
c Umar II, the only apparent attempt by Muslims to proselytize 
a large number of Sindis occurred around the end .of the Arab 
period under the Isma c £lis, a topic that will be discussed in 
another chapter. Until the fourth/tenth century, the Arabs 
showed little inclination to interfere with either of the two 
non-Muslim religions of Sind, as long as their adherents neither 
rebelled nor withheld the funds due the government. 

Indeed, Arab policies in many ways served to legitimize 
preexisting non-Muslim institutions in Sind, especially that of 


^ the caste system. The Arabs continued the various Hindu legal 
restrictions onj certain lower or out-castes by perceiving the 
customary caste laws as additional riders attached to the dhimmah 
status of these groups. The special traditional position of the 

Brahmin caste was confirmed in the rural regions after the con- 

/ 

quest of ferahmanabad. The traditional perquisites of* certain 
non-Musliri^i caste leaders, such as Kakah b. Kotak of the Boddah 
and Mokah b. Basayah of the Lohanah, were recognized by the Arabs 
in accordance with local customs: the former in a Buddhist cere- 
mony and tile latter in a rite bestowing' on him the chatr (Skt., 
chattra , the regal "parasol" ), of local rule ( ranagi ) . Certain 
caste positions and benefits were recognized as hereditary! and 
their leaders were given a written document to this effect by 
the Arabs. In addition, Buddhist and Hindu religious festivals, 
public rituals, and temples and monasteries were preserved by 
way of the status of dhimmah . Priests were provided an official 
stipend by the Arabs of 3 percent of the principal of the .jizyah , 
and local religious institutions, such as the prabtice of monks 
soliciting contributions from the public, were permitted to con- 
tinue . 

This is not to say, however, that the policies adopted 
by the Arabs toward the Sindi non-Muslims were nondiscriminatory . 
As dhimmis , Hindus and Buddhists were certainly second-class 
citizens, generally perceived by Muslims as following inferior 
religions. While non-Muslims were free, within limits, to wor- 
ship as they wished, Muslims were equally free to contemn their 
worship. In the construction of the Arab period mosque at Daybul, 
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Saivite ling as were incorporated into the bottom steps of all 
three portals, a definite indication of an institutional con- 
tempt of Saivism. 1 ^ Clearly, Hindus and Buddhists were dis- 
criminated against, albeit not necessarily for the purposes of 
conversion. Moreover, regardless of what Arab policy may have 
been, some non-Muslims may have perceived' conversion as a means 
of escaping the violence surrounding the initial conquest of 
certain areas of Sind. This is -particularly true of combatants 
who could generally receive am an only before the battle ensued. 

- Thereafter, if they wished to escape death or enslavement, con- 
version was one option and, indeed, we hear of a single instance 
where a group of soldiers are said to have converted in the middle 
of the final battle between the Arabs and Dahir. r This sur- 
prising conversion was unsolicited but accepted. 

Generally speaking, however, the policy of both the con- 
quest and the settlement focussed on the submission of the Sindis- 

\ - » v 

and not their conversion. As a result, it is necessary to reject, 
by and large, the simple model of coerced conversion normally 
adopted for Sind. What conversion took place- cannot be solely, 
or even primarily, attributed to the overt pressures of a mili- 
tant conversionist Islam. Conversely, it cannot be said that 
conversion took place due to the attractions of a posited 
principle of equality in Islam. As noted, Arab policies gen- 
erally confirmed the local restrictive traditions concerning the 
lower castes. Up to the Isma c £li period, there is no indication 
{ that the Arabs engaged in active proselytization of any kind, 

either coercive or peaceful. Other, more subtle, factors were 
at work. 



Hindu and Buddhist Response 


There are clear discrepancies between the Buddhists and 
the Hindus of Sind both in their immediate response to the Arab 
invasion .and in the long term effect which the occupation had 
on them. That is, Buddhists tended to collaborate to a signifi- 
cantly greater extent and at an earlier date than did Hindus and, 
more' importantly, Buddhism disappeared completely as a viable 
religious system during the Arab period while Hinduism has con- 
tinued to survive, in varying conditions of prosperity, until 
the present day. 


Collaboration and resistance . The issue of Buddhist col- 
laboration initially arose in those secondary sources concerned 
with assigning the onus for the fall of Siri&<^ 0 It was con- 
cluded that Sind was lost to the Arabs due to "the treasonous, 
action of the Sindi Buddhists actp-pg'"" as fifth columnists:. In 
recent years, however, , this theory has been challenged by Dhar 
and Friedmann who have argued that both Buddhists and Hindus 

collaborated, and hence it is incomplete and unwarranted to 

if 

-j On 

single out the former for censure. Hence, the data must be 

reexamined to see if it contains evidence of collaboration dif- 

ferentials. I am not concerned here with the further topic of 

* £ ’ ‘ - 

whether or not "collaboration was responsible in any way for the 

military collapse of Sind. 1 , 

Where the primary sources refer to religious affiliation, 
Buddhist communities (as opposed to individuals) are always (there 

V 

*i Dp 

is no exception) mentioned' in terms of collaboration. Conversely, 
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Hindu communities rarely collaborated until after the conquest 
of Brahmanabad, arid^bven then only sparingly. In the case 
of Siwi staia, a town where the population was divided between 
Buddhists and Hindus, the former collaborated even before the 

./-fort was taken while the Hindu governor and troops formed the 

1 RZj/ 

main resistance to the Arabs. The prosopographical evidence 
is just as unequivocal: nine of the ten Buddhists referred to 
by name in the primary sources were collaborators.' 1 '®-^ The sole 
exception, Bhandawir Samani, who is referred to onljf once in the 
Chachnamah as the vizier of Dahir, is either a mistake for the 
Hindu Siyakar (the usual name for Dahir' s vizier) or else, more 
likely, this is a s'cribal error for Bhandarkia Samani, the col- 

A T 8 6 

laborating Buddhist governor of the city of Nxrun,* . If this 
is the case, then every Buddhist named in the sources was a - 
collaborator. On the other hand, while the names of numerous 
Hindus have been preserved, only one individual definitely col- 
laborated before the death of Dahir. 1 ®'' 7 Seven of the nine or 

1 OO 

ten named Buddhists collaborated during -this same period. 

The crucial point is not that some Hindus collaborated, but that 
there is not one example in the sources of an individual Buddhist 
(with the* possible exception of Bhandawir) or a group of Buddhists 
who did not collaborate with the Arabs. * 

Furthermore, Buddhists generally collaborated - early on 
in the campaign before the major conquest of Sind had been achieved 
and even before the conquest of towns in which they.- were resident 
and which were held by strong garrisons. 1 ®^ The Nlruni Buddhists 
had actually sent envoys to al-Hajjaj requesting a separate peace 
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before the forces of Muhammad b. al-Qasim had even been dis- 
patched to Sind.^ 0 It is not quite accurate to conclude, as 

does Friedmann, that Buddhist collaboration was simply oppor- 

191 

tunistic, guided by "the desire to be on the winning side." 7 
The great majority of cases of Buddhist collaboration (e.g., 

Nirun, Bet, Sakrah', Siwistan, Budhiyah) took place before there 
, was any indication that the Arab side would be "the winning side” : 
the Arabs had only conquered portions of the Indus Delta, DaJhir ■ 
and his large army were still intact, and the major and most 
productive part of Sind remained to be taken. Buddhists went 
out of their way to aid the Arabs in conditions of considerable 
personal jeopardy. Indeed, the Siwistani Buddhists not only went 
over to the Arabs- before their town had been "conquered, but they 
were later put in some peril when the loyalist forces of Chand- ' 
Ram Halah retook the town."^ 2 The Buddhists op^ted again for 
the Arabs, closing the gates of the city against Chand Ram during 
the ensuing battle. t , „ 

Conversely, those Hindus who did collaborate (e.g., 

* , ' o 

Siyakar, Kaksah b. Chandar, and the Brahmins of Brahmanabad) 

tended to do so only after Dahir had been killed and’ his army 

# 
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defeated. Even 0 after Dahir’ s death, however, the Hindus of 
Upper Bind (where there were few if any Buddhists) did no£ sub- 
mit easily. Indeed, the fighting at Multan, the last city to 
be taken by the Arabs, may well have been the most severe and 
protracted of the entire campaign . ^ The main military resist- 
ance against the Arabs, both during and after the conquest, was 
conducted by individuals who were Hindu . ^5 ^here are no instances 
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of resistance at any time undertaken "by individuals or groups 
identifiably Buddhist. 

To be sure, Buddhists were" not the only c oil ab orators in 
Sind, nor were all Buddhists necessarily collaborators (although, 

o , 9 

with, one possible exception, ali those named in the primary 

o * * 

•sources were). Some Hindus may have collaborated, some cooper- 
ated, and some resisted. Nevertheless, in° general, there is a ' 
clear distinction between Hindu and Buddhist reactions to the 
Arab invasion of Sind. Buddhists tended to collaborate at an 
earlier date and more completely than did Hindus. 

t 4 

Extinction and survival ." One can infdr that Buddhism 

^ => 

ceased to' exist in Sind since the sumaniyah figure prominently 

* 

in the Arabic and Persian accounts of the conquest, but not 

thereafter, despite the numerous Muslim travellers passing 

196 

through the area. There is not a single reference to Bud- 

dhists actually in Sind subsequent to the initial Thaqafite 
conquest. Even such an astute scholar as Biruni, who actually- 
visited ,Sind, was unable 'to” find any Buddhist informants for- 
his encyclopaedia on Indian religions ("I haVe never found a 
Buddhistic book and never knew a Buddhist from whom I might 

1Q7 

have lehmed their theories") and hence had to rely on Hindu 
and earlier Muslim sources for his information. Moreover, none 

o 

of the surviving Buddhist structures in Sind were built after 
the Muslim conquest nor, with the exception of the stupa at 
Mirpur Khas (where Arab coins of an undetermined date have been 

found), can they be dated with confidence, by way of artifacts 

° - ' 

# 



and debris, as inhabited beyond the Second/eighth centufSh.'*^ 

In consequence, it is 'reasonable to conclude that Buddhism died 

4 

out in Sind during the course of Arab rule: indeed, the absence 
of Arab-period artifacts in Buddhist monasteries suggests a 
relatively early date for its decline and termination. 

Hinduism, on the other hand, never disappeared in Sind. 
Excluding the region of Multan (which after the Arab period was 

no longer part Of Sind) , probably around half of the population 

' a / - • • . 199 

of Sind-Mukran wa$ Hindu at the time of the Arab conquest. 

In 1911, exactly twelve hundred years after Muhammad b. al-Qasim 

had conquered t)ie city of Daybul (93/711) * .about ’a quarter of 

the population of the British province of Sind was still Hindu, 

\ ^ ' 

’ranging from a low of 10.1 percent in the Upper Sind Frontier 

• . o 

District to a, high of 44.8 percent in Thar-Parkar District. 200 
During this long span of Muslim settlement,' Hinduism had lost 
only: half of its adherents. Moreover,- later Muslim authors 
visiting' or writing of Sind frequently refer to' the Hindus of 

the region. While he was unable to find a single Buddhist in- 

- * 201 
formant"! Biruni refers repeatedly to the Hindus qf Sind, 

* W 

The geographer Maqdisi, who visited Sind shortly before 375/985> 
refers to the flourishing condition of the Hindu temples of the 

b 

' region and the wealth brought them by the actions oS women 

(the reference is clearly tor devadasis ) received as religious 

PO ? 

endowments , ( awqaf ) by the temples. 

Not only did Hinduism survive as a religion during the 
Arab period, but it contained enough vitality to attract Muslims 
as well.' -Maqdisi encountered a Mu si ini. 'who had converted to 
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Hinduism in Sind and had only returned to Islam when he left 

a 

Sind for Nishapur. 20 ^ While Maqdisi gives only the one inci-^ 

dent,’ he does indicate that the Hindu temples of Sind Were a 

, ^ 

major source of temptation ( fi'tnah ) to the Muslim community of 

pnh * 1 

the region. This strongly suggests that Hinduism was alive — 
indeed, flourishing- -in Sind as late as the last half of the 
fourth/tenth century. 

While Hinduism, continued to function during the Arab 
period and Buddhism disappeared, it does not necessarily follow 
that Buddhists converted en masse to Islam. There are at least 

V 

two other options: they emigrated from Sind to other parts of 

* K * 

South Asia where Buddhism was thriving or they became Hindus. 

These three possibilities are not mutually exclusive,: it could 
be that some Buddhists emigrated, some were absorbed into Hinduism, 
and some were converted to Islam. Indeed, all three processes 
are observable to different degrees. 

A number of Buddhist monks from Sind definitely emigrated 
from Sind to other parts of Buddhist South Asia. There are occa- 
sional references in the source material to Sindi Buddhists living 
in Bengal and Bihar during the reign of the Palas, a dynasty 

• 

which actively patronized Buddhism. A late Tibetan historian, 
Taranatha, records an earlier tradition that Sindi Buddhist monks 
joined with a group of Sinhalese in order to destroy certain 
Tantric images and scriptures at Bodh Gaya during the reign of 

« f 

the Pala king Dharmapala (ca. 770-810 A.D.). 20 -^ The historicity 
of this account is supported by the appearance in inscriptions 
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of* the Pala .period of the names of two Sindi Buddhists, Purna- ^ 

20 & a ^ 

dasa and Dharma-bhima. However/ the Sindis of Taranatha's 
report did not find a safe refuge in eastern India since their 
aggressive attempts to convert the local Mahayanists to theirp/"" 
own Theravada perspective resulted in the execution of many of 
them . 207 ✓ 

There were aiso Buddhist monks from Sind in regions of 
Gujarat ruled by the Rastrakuta dynasty. Two inscriptions of 
the Gurjara Rastrakuta kings Dantivarman 1 1 and Dhruva II, dated 
Saka 789/A.D. 857 and Saka 806/A.D. 884, record the grant of a 
number of villages near Surat for the maintenance of Sammitiya 
monks from' Sind. 20 ® 

While some Buddhist monks from Sind emigrated to India 
during the Arab occupation, it is extremely unlikely that any 
large-scale diaspora of Buddhists other than monks occurred. 
Buddhists probably formed the simple majority of the population 
of Lower Sind. If there had been a mass exodus of these people, 
then surely the sources would contain some reference to it. 
Emigration alone cannot account for the disappearance of millions 
of Sindi Buddhists. ' 


Secondly, it is possible that Buddhism disappeared in 

the Sind as Buddhists became Hindus, This is the usual expla- 

nation for the later decline and evanescence of Buddhism in 

209 

other parts of India, dating from the twelfth century A.D.’ 

In brief, it is postulated that Indian Buddhists gradually be- 
came Hinduized through the adoption of Mahayana and Tantric 
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positions, which are thought to have varied little from Hindu 
perspectives. This then paved the way for Buddhism to be grad- 
ually assimilated into and accommodated by an over-arching and 
inclusive Hinduism, resulting eventually in the totd.1 absorption 
and extinction of Buddhism. Whatever the virtues of the theory 
for the situation occurring in greater India from the twelfth 

210 

to the fourteenth centuries A.D. (and there are difficulties), 
the arguments do not transfer well to Arab. Sind. 

As previously noted in chapter two, the Buddhists of Sind 
belonged to the Sammitiya school of the Theravada. They were not 
Mahayanists or Tantrayanists either at the time of the conquest 
or subsequently. The Sindi monks agitating in Bihar were Thera - 
vadins like the Sinhalese, and the Sindi Buddhist community sup- 
ported in Gujarat by the Rastrakutas was Sammitiya. Moreover, 
all the available- evidence points towards an energetic abhorrence 
of otitis type of Hinduized Buddhism on the part of Sindi Buddhists. 
The Sindi monks who were proselytizing for the Theravada in Bihar 
actually burnt the Thntric scriptures in the Vajrasana monastery 
and destroyed the silver image of Hevajra. Thus, if, Sindi 

Buddhism was becoming assimilated to Hinduism, it could not have 
been through the adoption of Mahayana or Tantric tenets and 
practices. 

€> 

Nor should the existence of the populist Sammitiya in 
Sind be taken as evidence in itself for the Hinduization of 
Sindi Buddhism (e.g., as evidenced by the idea of pugg ala ), nec- 
essarily leading to its absorption in Hinduism. The Sammitiya 
was still in existence in other parts of India, at the time the. 
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historian Taranatha was writing in the sixteenth century A.D. J 
It was only in Sind that the Sammitiya had disappeared by the 
tenth century A.D. 

Jience, it is unlikely that Buddhists became Hindu due to 
the Hinduization of the belief system. But this is not to say 
that Buddhists did not convert to Hinduism. While there is no 
direct evidence of Buddhists becoming Hindu in Sind, jxeme, per- 
haps even a large number, probably did. It can be suggested, 
on theoretical grounds which will become apparent later, that 
if Buddhists were absorbed into Hinduism, it was primarily at 
the rural level where the pressures of accomodation would have 
been greater than at the urban level which was surely Islamic 
in i|ts orientation. 

The third possibility is that Buddhists tended to convert 
to I si. It. The major evidence for this propostion is demographic. 
In terms'^ of relative numbers of religious adherents, Sind was 
divided into two general areas at the time of the Arab conquest-: 
Buddhists were represented prii^rily in Lower Sind while Upper 

c 

Sind was almost entirely Hindu. There are some indications that 
during the Arab period the people of Lower Sind were converted 

to Islam and Islamized at a more rapid rate and to a greater 

I 

degree than those of Upper Sind. For one thing, all later Muslim 
Sind- related local nisbahs refer to Lower Sind or Turan (i.e., 
al-MansCiri, al-Daybuli, al-Qusdari); not one nisbah for Upper 
Sind, not even al-Multanx, occurs during the entire Arab period. 
Further, while Arabic sources refer to thirteen towns or cities 
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of Sind possessing mosques, only one of these (at Multan) is in 

Upper Sind, compared with nine in Lower Sind, ' two in Mukran, 

and one in Turan (the Budhiyah of the conquest ). ^5 under the 

reasonable assumption that the presence of mosques refects 

Islamization, one can conclude that Lower Sind was Islamized to 

a significantly greater extent than was Upper Sind, And, of 

course, Islamization implies* previous conversion. 

Moreover, specific towns (all in Lower Sind), known to 

have been predominantly Buddhist at the time of the Arab conquest, 

were definitely Muslim by the fourth/tenth century. The town of 

Sawandi (variation, Sawandari), a major Buddhist centre with an 

important monastery, was Muslim by the time of the historian 

Baladhuri (d. 279/892) --or his source Mada'ini (d. ,225/839 — 

who could confidently assert, "the people of Sawandari are today 
PI h 

Muslim." Aror, the site of a Buddhist monastery, and Nirun, 

whose Buddhist governors and inhabitants actively aided the Arabs, 

were both Muslim when al -Hasan b. Muhammad al-Muhallabi (d. 380/ 

990) wrote his Kitab al- c Azizi . 

In the case of the predominantly Buddhist city of Nirun, 

there exists an intriguing early report recorded Jjyl the eminent 

traditionist Muhammad b. Isma c il al-Bukhari (d. 256/869) to the 

effect that five Companions (sahabah) of the Prophet Muhammad 

actually travelled to this city in the pre-conquest period and 

PI R 

converted many of its inhabitants. Three of these Companions 
are even said to have died and been buried in Nirun. While un- 
doubtedly fabricated (and hence of no use as evidence for the 
condition of Islam in pre-conquest Sind), it is important for 



what it reveals concerning Buddhism and Islam in Sind in the 
century following the conquest. It would seem to indicate that 

the,, previously Buddhist inhabitants of Nirun had converted and 

•> , 
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Islamxzed.to the extent that there was a perceived need to estab- 
lish their precedence in Islamic Sind as the initial indigenous 
converts of the region. That is, Bukhari's report supports the 
theory of an early conversion and Islamization date for the Bud- 
dhists of Sind. J 

The incident also suggests the process whereby these 
special claims were being made by the Buddhist converts to Islam. 
The unique pre-conquest collaborationist status of Buddhist Nirun 
was legitimized at a later date in Islamic terms by Niruni non- 
Arab Muslims (Arab settlers would have no need to make such 
claims) as a case of conversion precedence. The claims are given 
added potency through attributing their conversion to the primary 

agency, exterior to Sind, of the Companions of the Prophet. y 

( % 

That is, the claim is not only for precedence but for a quali- 
tatively superior conversion (i.e., Islamization). 

Religion and class . At this juncture, it is necessary 
to return to the previously mentioned evidence of Buddhist col- 
laboration. While the indisputable fact of collaboration does 
not in itself indicate either conversion or a preference for 
the religious tenets of Islam, it does reveal certain socio- 

‘ , ' ft 

economic features of Sindi Buddhism, especially its class com- 
position. In practically every situation where Buddhists are 
referred to in the sources on the Arab conquest, they are men- 
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tioned either in a list with merchants and artisans or in con- 
nection with commerce. This cannot be merely coincidental. 

When the Arabs beseiged the fort of Mawj in, the region 
of Siwistan, its Buddhist inhabitants advised the Hindu governor 
Bajhra b. Chandar to submit to the Arabs since "we are afraid 
that this group will come and, thinking we are your followers, 


take our lives and wealth ( mal ) . " 


220 


The concern of the Bud- 


dhists with retaining their possessions was so, important a con- 
sideration that when Bajhra rejected their offer to intercede 
with the Arabs, they again approached him-. "It is not proper 
that through your unwillingness to submit, ohr lives and wealth 
should be endangered . " 22 ^ When Ba jhra ,ppoved obdurate, the 
Buddhists decided to secure a separate peace with the Arabs. 

Their expressed aim of retaining their capital intact proved 

* 

well-founded. After the Arabs had" taken the fort, Muhammad 
entered the city and 

. . . wherever it was found, he confiscated -fehe gold and 
ingots and removed all silver, ^ornaments, and\ specie, ex- 
cept from the Buddhists ( samanivan ) with 2 whom he had con- 
tracted a firm treaty ( G ahd~i wathiq ) . v 

It is apparent from the above passage that the Buddhists of this 

region must have possessed a considerable quantity of, capital in 

gold, silver, and specie which they understandably 'Wanted to 

safeguard. It is not clear from the text whether the (capital 

referred to was monastic, individual, or both. 

The mercantile orientation of the Buddhists of Biwistan 

is also evidenced in a later section of the Chachnamah where, 

1 

after an ephemeral anti-Arab revolt by Brahmin loyalists was 

, ' ! I 

put down, the Arabs were welcomed by a group of "Buddhists, 
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merchants ( tu.j.iar ) , and artisans ( s unna c ) . " 22 -^ since the revolt 
was not of their making, Muhammad b.. al-Qasim approved the giving 
of am an a second time to the Buddhists and important merchants 
( samanlyan va-tu.j.jar-i ma c arif ) of the area. 22 ^ 

At Aror, the mercantile and artisanal classes who are 
said to have ‘ renounced allegiance to the Brahmins ( pas mardan-i 
tu.j.iar va- s unna c va-mu h tarifah paygham dadand kih az bay c at-i 
barahimah mura.ia c at namudim ) w"ere probably Buddhist since, after 
they opened the city to the Arabs, they retired to the temple 
at the local Buddhist monastery ( but-khanah-yi naw-bahar ) to 
worship. 22 -^ At Sawandi, in the Brahmanabad region, "the people 

of that region were all Buddhist ido^L -worshippers and merchants." 

/ 

This area, centred on a Buddhist monastery, had been previously 
under the influence of Buddah-Rakku, the abbot at the time of 
Chach. This prominent Buddhist monk had in his possession 
"wealth, chattels, and estates" which he believed were threat- 
ened by the ascendancy of the Brahmin Chach. ' 'While the ref- 
erence may be to his personal possessions, it is more likely 
(since he was the abbot of the nava-vihara ) that monastic cap- 
ital and estates were involved. The use of the term zira c at-i 
buddah ("irrigated fields of the temple") by Buddah-Rakku in 
another passage suggests that there were agricultural lands 

r o o O 

attached to the monastery. Since the monastic complex was 
located on the outskirts of the city of Brahmanabad, it is 
probable that the surplus produce was sold in that city. 

The mercantile interests and perspectives of the Buddhist 
inhabitants of the Indus Delta city of Nirun (where collaboration 


is later perceived as conversion) are evidenced by the fact that 
after their prior am an had been confirmed, they opened the gates 


of their city and immediately "bought and sold ( kharld va-firukht ) 

229 

with the soldiers." 7 Certain Buddhists from this city later f) 
aided the Arabs in purchasing supplies: Bhandarkan Samani while 
at Nirun and Muqdanyah Samani at a somewhat later date.^ 0 The 
Niruni Buddhists must have had a substantial knowledge of and 
concern for commerce in order -to perform these duties well. 

The Nirunis were not the only Sindi Buddhists using their 
financial knowledge for the benefit of the Arabs. When the 
Thaqafite army was experiencing severe scarcities, another .Bud- 


dhist, Mokah b. Basaya, intervened and imported the necessary 
supplies, working in cooperation with the major merchants of 
the Indus Delta. 2 -^ 1 Kakah b. Kotak, not only a Buddhist but a"') 
monk as well ( samani bhikku ), used the opportunity provided by 
the invasion to obtain for himself and his Arab allies a con- 
siderable amount of cash ( nuqud ) and materials . Like Mokah, 
he is said to have been actively engaged in provisioning the 
Arab army. 

Further verification of the mercantile orientation of 
the Buddhist community of Sind can be found through an analysis 
of the location and contents of the Buddhist structures in Sind. 
It has long been recognized that the Buddhist monasteries of 
Central Asia and China were located along trade routes and pro- 
vided capital loans and facilities for merchants, particularly 
those involved in inter-regional commerce. d. Kosambi has 
suggested that the Buddhist monasteries of the Deccan fulfilled 
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a similar function in the Indian subcontinent., The available 
evidence suggests that this theory can be extended to Sind. 

One important trade route proceeded from the Indus Delta, 
either directly .apross the Thar Desert or via Aror and across 
the Rajputana Deseri:, to Mathura where it joined up with the 
main Indian trade route down the Ganges. This route through 
the desert to and from Sind features prominently in Buddhist 
sources which note large caravans of five hundred wagons plying 
it, At the terminus of this' route, on the Sindx side of the 
desert, lay the extensive Buddhist monastic complex at-Mirpur 
Khas. 2 -^ Judging from the ruins, it was once a thriving and 
wealthy monastery despite its isolation, a situation which can 
best be understood from its location on an important trade route. 

Similarly, two Buddhist monasteries have been uncovered 
along the tfade route from Aror through the Bolan Pass and on 
into what is now Afghanistan. At the stupa and monastery of 
Tor-Dherai, situated midway along this route, a large number 
of potsherds written in Brahmi and Kharosthi script have been 
found, recording the dedication of a prapa (a place for the 

237 

supply of travellers) "to the saftgha of the four quarters." J 

Presumably, this isolated Buddhist centre served as a supply , 

, * 

depot and rest stop for merchants and other travellers utiliz- 
ing the Bolan Pass trade route. At the time of the Arab con- 
quest, this region was ruled by the Kak^h family of Buddhist 
monks. 2 -^ 

To judge from the monastic remains, however, the great 
>, . 
majority of Buddhist centres in Sind were located in the Indus 



Delta and along the main trade route up the valley of the Indus 
(see appendix A). These are the same areas where Buddhists, 
merchants, and artisans are referred to in th^ Muslim sources. 

At Aror, the site of a Buddhist vihara, the Indus trade route 
tfifurcated, one branch going west to Budhiyah and the Bolan 
Pass, another north along the river to Gandhara, and a third 
across the desert to Mathura . ^39 Buddhist sources have noted 

this "town as Roruka or Roruva and referred to its extensive 

pAn * a 

commerce. The Buddhist centre of Nrrun, whose inhabitants 

were so concerned with Arab trade, was also located on three 

trade routes: the main route north from Daybul and up the Indus, 

the route connecting Brahmanabad and Siwistan, and the route to 

pJ: *1 

the monastery at Mirpur Khas and across the desert. Siwistan, 
where the Buddhists successfully preserved their financial re- 

i 

sources via a separate am an , was a major commercial centre on 

o 

the trade route which proceeded north along the west side of 
the Indus River. 

The monasteries continued as a chain up the Indus, via 
Sue Vihar, linking the concentration' of Buddhist sites in Sind 

with those in the Gandhara region and, via the Khyber Pass, to 

' 

Balkh. _ J The terminus -of- the trade route m Gandhara was not 
only Buddhist around the time of the conquest but was governed 
for Ya§ovarman of Kanauj (ca., A.D. 720-53‘) hy Tikina, a devout 
Buddhist who also served as "superintendent of trade routes 
( margapati ) . " 2 ^ Thus Buddhist merchants from Sind .who were 
travelling north along this route would be assured of a welcome. 
The discovery of a gold coin of Ya§ovarman along with silver 
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Arabo-Sasanian coins at the Buddhist stupa of Manikyala evinces 
the importance of the route and its Buddhist connections. 2 ^ 

Not only were many of the Buddhist monasteries in Sind 

„ t 

located. along trade routes, but the recovery of coin hoards in 
their archaeological remains is strong evidence of monastic 
involvement in mercantile enterprises. These hoards have' been 
uncovered at all Buddhist sites in Sind which have been exten- 
sively. excavated and studied: Mirpur Khas,“ Depar Ghangro, Qasim 

A * 

Kirio, Mohenjo-daro, Jhukar, Sudheranjo-daro. At Mirpur Khas, 
in addition to the coins, a statue of a man holding a money bag 
in his right hand was found-; it may well represent, as Cousens 
suggests, a wealthy patron of the monastery. 2 ^ In the Buddhist 
compound . at Depar Ghangro, the Sawandi of the Muslim historians, 
a number of lapidaries' houses have been located, evincing the 

p^O 

importance of this industry to the monastery. - The semi- 
precious stones--camelian, chalcedony, amethystine quartz, 
haematite, rock crystal, lapis lazuli, onyx — which are not native 
to Sind must have been imported and then cut, polished, and ^drilled 
by the Buddhist artisans of Depar Ghangro. 2 ^ 

While the situation of Buddhism is relatively unambiguous, 
it is much more difficult to isolate a particular class composi- 
tion associated with Sindx Hinduism. While merchants or artisans 
are occasionally mentioned without' any indication of religious 
affiliation, J they are never cited in connection with or in 
lists of individuals or groups identifiably Hindu^"This negative 
literary evidence suggests that Hinduism, unlike Buddhism, was 
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not strongly dependent on these classes for its support. More 

positively, members of this religion are referred to in Muslim 
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sources on Sind as rulers, administrators,- soldiers, and priests. 

¥ 

Although the sources are largely silent on rural Sind, there is 

some evidence to indicate that the primary support for the Brahmin 

«$> 

dynasty came from the rural sector. -Chach b. Sila’ij had his 
original power base in a temple situated in the rural hinterland 
( mazari 0 ) around Aror. 2 ^ 2 Indeed, Chach’ s brother Chandar was 
reluctant to leave the countryside to take up dh administrative 
position in the city, as requested by his brother. Muhammad 
b. al-Qasim confirmed the appointment of rural Brahmins as rev- 
enue collectors and officers, following the testimony of Sindis 
that such „an arrangement had been customary in the previous ad- 
ministration. 2 -^ Consonant with their rural origins and support, 
the Brahmin rulers of Sind displayed a certain amount of antag- 
onism and contempt towards inter- regional commerce. After the 
, Arabs had conquered the porj of Daybul, Dahir replied with de- - . 
rision that it was unimportant since the city was "merely the 
residence of merchants ( tu.i.iar )**and artisans ( s uhna e ) . ” 2 -^ 

- 5 > f ' 

Perhaps the strongest intimation of the rural basis of 
Sindi ‘Hinduism lies in the archaeological evidence. As noted 

earlier, when Hiuen Tsiang visited Sind not long before the 

* ■ • # - 

Arab conquest, he came across some 273 Hindu temples in the 

O C? X s 1 ^ 

region. However, while the remains of Buddhist structures 

are relatively plentiful' in Sind, only one Hindu temple of the 

period (at Daybul) has so far been uncovered. 2 -^ The logical 

f 0 ■« 
inference is that the Hindu temples mentioned by the Chinese 
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pilgrim were, the most part, built of perishable materials. 
Thus, in sharp contrast to the large, capital intensive , Buddhist 
structures which have survived, the Hindu temples were probably 
in the main village temples (like that of the family of Chach) 

> built of the type of unstable, low quality materials generally 
adopted in rural construction. 


I - am not arguing here that all Buddhists were merchants 

e> ° 

and artisans or vice versa. There were surely Hindu merchants 
and rural, non-mercantile Buddhists as well. Nevertheless, the 
primary Arabic and Persian sources along with the archaeological 
material indicate a clear differential between the class basis 
of the two major religions of Sind. Buddhism, unlike Hinduism, 
tended in Sind to be vitally associated with the mercantile sec- 
tor of the economy, 


■> ' Inter- regional trade . There'.are two further points to 

make before turning our attention back. to the issues of collab- 
oration and conversion. First, it is apparent that the trade 
of importance to mercantile Buddhism was inter- regional trade, 
based on Sind's advantageous geographic position 'straddling 
several important trade' routes. Second, there are indications 
that the volume and importance of inter- regional trade to the 
Sindi economy had declined in the period just before the Arab 
conquest. Both of these points have important implications. 

In terms of volume and value of goods passing in transit 

v *2 

through Sind, the crucial routes were those connecting Central 

2 <8 • ' 

Asia and China with the West. J It was Sind's position as an ■ 
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entrepot midway between these areas which gave the main fillip 
to its transfer trade. The east-west trade through Sind was 
of considerable antiquity. Agatharchides (second century B.C.) 
writes of merchants from the Indus Delta port of Potana ( a var- 

l 

iation of Patala) visiting the Fortunate Islands (Socotra) , 2 ^ 
About the same time, Chang Ch'ien (d. 114 B.C.), an ambassador 
of the Chinese emperor Wu, on examining a number of articles 
for sale in Bactria, was- informed by the salesmens "Our mer- 
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chants go to buy them in the markets of Shen-tu [Sind]," 

Greek, Latin, Chinese, and Indie sources all refer to 
the inter- regional trade cycled through Sind in the pre-conquest 
period, Apollonius (first century B.C.) is said to have actually 
stopped at, the Sindi port of Patala on his voyage from India to 
the Euphrates, suggesting that it was a regular stop along this 
important maritime trade route. Indeed, Pliny the Elder and 
Strabo give .the distances by land between Patala and the Caspian 
Gates and by sea between Pat Ala and the Persian Gulf and Arabia, 

aZ A 

implying the existence of trade routes between these areas. 

The most important Greek source on Sind, however, is the Periplus 
of the Erythraean Sea , an account of the geography and trade of 
the Indian Ocean written' sometime between A.D. 90 and 115 by an 
anonymous sailor-merchant residing in the Red Sea region. 

At this time, the Sindi port of Barbaricum (possibly the Scythian 
name for Patala) was ope of the two main ports of northern India, 
the other being Barygaza (Broach) in Gujarat. According to the 
Periplus , costus, bdellium, lycium, nard, turquoise, lapis lazuli, 
seric skins, cotton cloth, silk yam, and indigo were exported 

J 

V. 
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westwards from Barbarieum. The presence of turquoise and 
lapis lazuli in this list reminds one of the previously men- 
tioned semiprecious stones imported into Sind and processed by 
the Buddhist artisans of the monastery of Depar Ghangro. In 

-4 

any case, with the probable exception of cotton cloth and indigo 

i 

all these exports must have originated outside Sind, primarily 

p/5 C* 

Central Asia and China, Moreover, while Roman coins were 
exported to other parts of India, only gold and silver plate 
were sent to the Sindi port. As Gobinda Lai Adhya has sug- 
gested, the imporation of bullion and not coins into Barbarieum 
is strong evidence that its trade, unlike that of Indian ports, 
was primarily transit and not terminal. 2 ^ That is, the bullion 
would have been sent on as payment for goods in transit to those 
areas such as Central "Asia and China where the Roman coins were 
not acceptable as legal tender. 

, The Chinese sources for this period are also aware of 
the commercial importance of Sind as an entrepot. The Ch* ien 
Han Shu (written ca. A.D. 100) refers to a number of ambassadors 
from Chi-Pin (the-Kusana controlled trans-Indus region) travel- 
ling to China. According to this source, the Sindi-s were "all 

mean men carrying on commerce. They wish to open up commercial 
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relations for the sake' of the trade." Notwithstanding their 

meanness, the Chi -Pin merchants were allowed to pursue their 

trade, and envoys were exchanged every few years. The Hou Han 

Shu (written ca. A.D. 445) notes the trade of the people of 

Ta Ts'in (the Roman Orient) with the Indus region, 

. . . par la voie de mer; (dans ce commerce) le gain est 
de dix pour un. Les gens de ce pays sont honneteq et 



franes; en affaires, ils n’ ont pas deux prix. 2 ^ 

As previously mentioned, Iridic sources frequently- refer 
to the trade routes passing through Sind, primarily those cen- 
tred around Romka (Aror) and proceeding either westwards across 
the .desert or northwards up the Indus and on into Central Asia. 

In addition, an inscription found at the Deccan monastic complex 
at Nasik records the dedication of a cave temple by a rich Bud - 
dhist merchant named Yonaka Dhainmadeva who travelled there from 
the town of Datamiti in Sauvxna (the usual Indie namte for the 
area of Sind east of the Indus River) . 2 ^° The funding of a 
temple in the Deccan by a wealthy Buddhist merchant from Sind 
suggests a relatively regularized commerce between these areas 
and its Buddhfst~“basis . The Buddhist Milinda-Panha refers to 
regular maritime trade between Sauvira and Surat, Bengal, the 
Coromandal Coast, the Malay Peninsula, China, and Alexandria 
in Egypt. 2 ' 71 The ideal Buddhist city ( dhamma-nagara ) of this 
Pali text contains not only bazaars, bankers, merchants, and 
artisans, but is filled with people from Sind, (the port of 
Alexandria on the Indus), China^ Bactria, Gandhara, and other 

places. 2 ^ 2 

A trade route^-th rough Sind held numerous advantages for 
merchants involved in the East-West commerce. There were four 

e. , 

major stages to the overland silk route: from China to the 
Pamirs, from the Pamirs to the Merv oasis, from Merv to Seleucia, 
and from Seleucia to the Roman frontier. 2 ^ The third and fourth 
stages with their respective tarifs could be circumvented by 
transporting the goods overland to Taxila and down the Indus 
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River to the Sindi ports and hence westwards by sea. This route 

n •>« 

would bypass Parthian and later Sasanian territories, states 

ooh. 

which were often unreliable, monopolistic, and expensive. ' 

In addition, maritime transport was often preferred during this 
^period on the grounds that it was cheaper than land transport, 
even if the distance was somewhat greater. Of all^%he ports 
in the Indian subcontinent, those of Sind were the closest to 
the overland Central Asian trade routes. Shipment via Sind had 
the added advantage of low-cost riverine transportation on the 
long, wide, and navigable Indus River which ran from Gandhara 
all the way to the Indian Ocean ports of Sind.*- 

The crucial inter- regional transit trade which cycled 
through Sind and held such importance for the Buddhist community 
was adversely affected in the sixth and seventh centuries A.D. 

as a result of a number of interconnected factors, both external 

• 

and internal to Sind. International events, over which Sindi 
Buddhists had little control, impinged on the transit trade 
from Central Asia and China, especially the trade in silk. By 
the sixth century A.D., the Sasanians had been able to monopolize 
both the maritime and overland silk trade westwards, to the dis- 
advantage 'of the ports ' of Sind and the Red Sea. 2 ^ The Byzantines 
attempted various stratagems to circumvent this monopoly ( which 
drastically raised the cost of silk and created a drain of cap- 
ital) and reestablish direct communications with India (and 
hence China) via the Red Sea. The emperor Justinian (A.D. 527- 
65) negotiated with the Ethiopian Axumites to buy silk from the 
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Indian -ports and'resell it to the Byzantines . According to 
Procopius, the plan failed when the Persians managed to monopo- 
lize all the silk appearing in the Indian markets. 2 ^ In any 
case, the introduction of silkworms into the Byzantine empire 
in A.D. 551 and the subsequent proliferation of silk factories 
there solved Byzantine's silk problem, but must have had a del- 
eterious effect on what trade in silk still passed westwards 
through Sind . 2 

The seventh century A.D. brought further problems. The 
expansion of the Arabs may have diminished the volume of East- 
West trade cycled through Sind, at least until the Arabs had 

nOn 

^managed to integrate the Persian commercial routes. T ; he 
Arab expansion into Central Asia certainly inhibited the move- 
ment of goods along the silk route: two Chinese Buddhist pil- 
grims, Hsun-Chao and I-Tsing, refer to the Arab blockage in 
the region of Bactria of the overland trade route from India 

q Q "I 

to China in the last quarter of the seventh century A.D. 

Further east, the expansion of the Tibetans, who held Kashgar 

from A.D. 670 to 692, threatened and partly closed the overland 

trade route in that region, further accentuating the tendency, 

<» 

already observable, for Chinese goods to travel westwards on 

pQ ^ 

the maritime route via Ceylon. The extent of the closure 

of the overland route is particularly evident in the itiner- 
aries of Buddhist monks travelling bet een China and India: , 
while earlier the preferred route had been by land, by the 
latter half of the seventh century A.D. the vast majority were 
proceeding by sea. 2 ®-^ 


There was still trade between India, 



China, and the West, hut it was primarily maritime and centred 
on Ceylon. Since the major economic advantage of Sind lay in 
the location of its riverine system and seaport as the closest 
maritime transport to the overland trade route, it did not 
benefit greatly from this restructured maritime commerce. 


At the same time, the importance of inter- regional com- 
merce to the total Sindi economy was declining with the concom- 

pQh 

it ant feudalization of the area. This process accelerated 
in -the seventh century with the usurpation of the Brahmin Chach 
b. Sxla'ij whose family, as noted, was attached to a Hindu tem- 
ple in the rural regions of Upper Sind. The country of Sind it- 
self was divided into four separate administrative divisions, 
each with a governor ( malik ) residing in his own capital. 
According to the Chachnamah , the primary duty of each governor 
was to safeguard his own province and feudal estates ( iqtsi 
The use of the latter term suggests that the state had farmed 
out its land revenue on a regular basis. There is no reason to 
doubt the historicity of the Chachnamah here (although the use 
of the term iq ta c for such an early period is anomalous). As 
Hiuen Tsiang observed, "the governors, ministers, magistrates, 
and officials have each a portion of land consigned to them for 
their personal support ."^®'' 7 Certainly, at the time of the Arab 
conquest, various rural fiscal and administrative rights adhered 


to the local Brahmins. 
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The Chachnamah also refers to, but 


does not elaborate on, a sort of feudal aristocracy (called 
variously dihqanan , ra' isan , muqaddaman ) who held administrative 
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and fiscal positions of authority in the Villages . 

In keeping with their rural origins, the Brahmin /kings 
who ruled Sind at the time of the Arab conquest had little 
apparent understanding of, or concern for, inter- regional com- 
merce. When "pirates," operating from the port of Daybul, 
attacked and seized the merchandise of a' fleet of Arab boats 
proceeding to the Middle East from the main entrepot of East- 
West trade in Ceylon, Dahir b. Chacji proved unwilling or unable 
to make the restitutions the Arabs requested: "This is the work 
of a band of pirates ( duzdan) , no one is more powerful than they 


are.' They do not accept our authority either ." 2 ^ 0 Dahir’ s de- 
fense and subsequent actions are of some interest, especially 
when seen in contrast to the Sindi Buddhist response to the same 
incident. It is clear that his plea of noninvolvement is not 
acceptable. After all, the "pirates" were residents of the port 
of Daybul which, Muslim sources make clear, was part of his do- 
main; his v son Jaysiyah was the governor of Daybul at the time 
of the piracy; and, moreover, the contents of the Arab fleet 
were confiscated and the Muslim passengers incarcerated in the 
' city's prison. 2 ^ The Aratis subsequently made three attempts 


to seize the port, twice being defeated by the forces of Dahir^ 
before finally succeeding the third time. 7 At all times, 

Dahir' s forces were in clear control of the city and formed the 
main opposition to the Arabs. 

The incident at Daybul (which formed the casus belli 
for the Arab conquest of Sind) illustrates, at the minimum, 

Dahir' s lack of* interest* in providing security for inter- regional 
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commerce. Indeed, it is even possible that a portion of the 
income of the state (or even of Dahir) derived from the "pirates" 
operating out of Daybul. Dahir may have felt that the immediate 
income generated from official or semiofficial "piracy" was more 
important than the long-range or theoretical benefits of a regu- 
larized commerce. In any case,, he did not hold a high, opinion 
of the value of commerce. When Daybul had been finally conquered 
by the Arabs, Dahir wrote Muhammad b. al-Qasim: "You should know 
that the fort of Daybul which you have conquered is merely the 
residence of merchants and artisans . "^93 q s c i ear from his 
reply that the Sindi king considered merchants and artisans as 
unimportant to his policy which, as noted, was based on the 
rural, north and his feudal assignees. 

The attitude of the Buddhists of Nirun to these events 

* 

occurring at Daybul contrasts sharply to that of Dahir. Sundur,* 

the Buddhist governor of the city, dispatched two of his Buddhist 

compatriots to the court of al-Hajjaj in order to apologize for 
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and dissociate themselves from the piracy at Daybul. ' They 

offered to remit a tribute in regular installments and received 

in return a written treaty from the governor of Iraq. It was 

these same Buddhists who, when the Arabs arrived a few years 

later, opened the gates of their city and "bought and sold with 

the soldiers." 2 -^ Clearly, they perceived that their own best 

interests were not served by the shortsighted policies of Dahir. 

% 

Collaboration reconsidered . The century before the Arab 
conquest brought about certain changes in the socio-economic 
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situation -in Sind which would have had a "differential impact on 
Buddhists and Hindus. The decline in inter- regional trade — of 
o ' primary importance to urban, mercantile Buddhists--would have 
, led to a concomitant decline in Buddhist accumulation of mer- 
cantile surpluses. Hindus, whose socio-economic base was pri- 
- marily rural, would not have been as susceptible. Moreover, the 

L 

antagonism of the Brahmin dynas-fay specifically towards regular- 
ized inter- regional commence (as evidenced by the piracy at 
Daybul) would have tended further to exacerbate the Buddhist 
situation and to deter Buddhists dependent on this commerce from 
the full-hearted support of the dynasty. That is, there is good 
reason to believe that the urban, mercantile Buddhists of Sind 
were not satisfied with their socio-economic situation under the 
Brahmin dynasty. They were thus (unlike the majority of Hindus) 
in a situation where they might welcome some action which might 
improve their fortunes. 

The incorporation of Sind into the Arab empire, a rapidly 
expanding trade empire, held out certain advantages to a mercan- 
tile people involved in inter- regional commerces the reopening 
of the overland trade route through Central Asia to China, the 
regularization of the disrupted maritime commerce (both Indie 
and Chinese) passing through Sind, and the access to the vital 
. markets of the Middle East. 

Certainly, from the Arab side, trade issues were impor- 
1 tant considerations in their decision to invade Sind. The secu- 

rity of the maritime route eastwards was threatened by the sei- 
zure at Daybul of a fleet of Arab boats involved in this trade 1 
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and the refusal of the government of Sind to take some remedial 
action to curtail the intervention. If Sind could "be absorbed 
by the Arabs, it would solve the problem of the insecure mari- 
time trade routes in the Indus Delta region and give the Arabs 
an entrepot in the east, Al-Haj jaj , however, had even larger 
ambitions. The invasion of Sind was only one part of an auda- 
cious two-pronged movement aimed at expanding Arab influence 
and trade on the entire eastern front. The governor of c Iraq 

* 

had dispatched Muhammad b. al-Qasim to the Indus region and 

Qutaybah b. Muslim to Central Asia with the written orders that 
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whoever reached China first would be its governor. The two 

fronts were part of a single, unified campaign. Troops and 

materials were even exchanged between the two armies during the 

297 

ensuing military operations. 

While the drive on China via Sind has sometimes been 
seen as hyberbole or geographic ignorance on the part of al- 
Hajjaj, if one views the eastern front in economic terms, there 
is nothing unsound about attempting to control the Central Asian 
and Chinese overland trade by invading by way of the Indus Delta 
and Central Asia at the same time. Sind had been a major entre- 
pot of the overland trade due to the riverine connections be- 
tween CentralH&ia and the port of Daybul. The fortunes of Sind 
had in the past (with the, Kusanas) and would again in the future 
(with the British) become enmeshed in the global politics of 
inter- regional commerce. 

The parties directly concerned with the two-pronged Arab 
expansion were aware of the potential dangers and opportunities 



'it provided. The Tibetans entered into a loose alliance with 

the Arabs to control the entire overland trade route; they would 
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secure the eastern sector and the Arabs the western. ' The 
Chinese acted quickly to protect their interests in these re- 
gions. They dispatched troops against both the Tibetans and 
the Arabs in Central Asia, exchanged envoys and promises of aid 
with various kings of North -Jndia, and sent military assistance 
to the king of Kashmir in order to guard against an Arab thrust 
north from Sind through Kashmir to join up with the Arab or 
Tibetan forces in Central Asia .^ 00 

As far as Sind is concerned, the Buddhist envoys from 
Nirun had been informed by al-Hajjaj before the conquest that 

301 

the Arabs intended to invade Sind "up to the border of China. 

f ' 

With their long history of trade relationships with Central Asia 
and China, the urban, mercantile Buddhists of Sind must have 
immediately realized the possibilities inherent for their class 
in the Arab eastern front and taken them into account in opting 
for collaboration. That is, the urban, mercantile Buddhists may 
have hoped that the Arab conquest would reopen inter- regional 
trade routes, both maritime and overland, and hence benefit 
their class and, indirectly, their religion. They would have 
had good reason to perceive that their mercantile interests 
would be better served under an Arab trade empire (perhaps one 
allied with Tibet) than under an isolationist Brahmin dynasty 
with little interest in a regularized inter- regional commerce. 
Action takfen in support of such a perception would easily take 
the form of collaboration with the Arabs. 
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Conversion reconsidered . Buddhist expectations of the 
revival of inter- regional trade and the mercantile sector of 
the economy were certainly fulfilled during the Arab period. 

The political .and economic unity of the. entire area from Sind 
to North Africa under the Umayyads and c Abbasids integrated the 
trade routes from Sind westwards and must have contributed to- 
wards the revival of the mercantile sector within Sind.-^ 02 
Certaiply, the capital generated in Arab Sind was of a consid- 
erable volune. According to a detailed list of the estimated 
revenue of the c Abbasid provinces prepared for Yahya b. Khalid 
al-Barmaki in the early part of the caliphate of Harun al-Rashid 
(170-93/786-809) , Sind was expected to yield 11,500,000 dirhams, 
with Mukran adding a further 400,000 dirhams. This figure 
compares quite favourably with other outlying provinces (e.g., 
Sistan, 4,600,000, Kirman,' 4, 200, 000 , Jurjan, 12,000,000). Over 
and above the cash assessment, Sind also remitted a large amount 
of food stuffs, spices (aloe, cloves, nutmeg), textiles, slippers, 
and elephants. ^ 

. . 

Muslim geographers writing of Arab Siiad frequently con- 
trast the intemperate climate of the region with the importance 
of the trade, even suggesting that Sind's sole advantage lay in 
its function as a commercial entrepot .3°.^ The c ity of Qusdar 
had a. special sector (called Budin) set aside for merchants 
travelling to and 'from Khurasan, Fars, Kirman, and India. 

Caravans proceeded overland between Sind and Central Asia, either 
. directly from Multan or from Mansurah via Qusdar and the Bolan 
Pass;^ 0 ^ between Sind and Sistan and Fars (and on to the Middle; 
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East) via Mukran;-^ between Sind and Tibet, Kashmir, and -other- 
parts of India. The geographers also note the resumption of 
inter- regional trade with China via Sind. Ibn Khurrad&dhbih 
gives a detailed itinerary of the maritime route from Basrah to 
Daybul and on to India and China, He also notes that it is 

two months' voyage by sea from Arroabil (a variation of 1 Arma'il), 

BIO ’H 

the second port of Sind, to China, Jewish merchants who 

specialized in the inter- regional trade between Europe, the 

Middle East, and Asia travelled to and from ’China via Sind, 

either along the maritime route (by way of the Persian Gulf or 

1 

the Red Sea) or overland via Mukran . 

Moreover, the archaeological and numismatic evidence 
bears witness to a sizeable commerce passing through Sind from 
the Islamic heartlands and China, especially in the third/ninth 
century. "Recent excavations have uncovered several thousand . 
coins of the Arab period at Banbhore, the -site of Daybul, includ- 
ing items minted at Samarqand, Wasit, Migr, Ardashir-Khurray, 

^ 11 2 

Taymarah, Marw, and Basrah.-' Similar coins, not yet adequately 
studied or readily available, have been located at other Arab 
period ruin's in Sind.-^-^ The large volume of Arab coins uncov- 
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ered, in comparison to pre-Islamic ' coins, suggests that the cir- 
culation of capital through Sind actually increased during the 
early iArab period. Moreover, pottery wares of the Samarra, 
Fustat, and Samarqand types have been discovered in the Arab 
period debris at Daybul, Jhukar, "and the urban complex of 
Brahmanabad-Mansilrah-Mahfu^ah.^ 1 ^ Likewise, Chinese Dusun jars 
and decorative stoneware of the third/nanth century (similar to 
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that found at the port of Siraf) have been located in large 
quantities at Daybul, Khaira Kot (the Arab Qanbali, near the 
porll of Armabfl), and ^rahmanabad-Mansurah.^^ 


While the inter- regional commerce cycled through Sind 

t 

- did revive during the Arab pbriod, it was a trade with several 
critical, interrelated differences, at least from the perspective 
of the urban, mercantile Buddhists. In brief, the restored trade 

t 

generally emphasized alternate trade routes,- was supported by 
different institutions, and, most importantly, became the monop- 
oly 'of a competitive urban, mercantile elite. These factors 

/ 

wepe to have a negative impact on those Buddhists of Sind who 
accumulated surplus, directly or indirectly, through inter- 
regional commerce. ° 

As previously observed, the trade' of„ importance to Sindi 

JL. 

Buddhists had been that Which was routed between Central Asia 

o 

aiid the West. The Buddhist connections along this trade-route 
in Central Asia had given the Buddhist merchants of Sind an 
advantage through their access to commercial facilities and 
intelligence. Their competitive edge in the trade to and from 
this region would have declined progressively as Central Asia — 
in particular, the entrepot of 'Balkh — was absorbed politically 
by the Arabs and gradually became Muslim. Moreover, a major 
advantage of the transit route from Central Asia westwards via 

V * ,<> * 

Sind had been the cost-efficierit circumvention of a hostile 
and monopolistic fran. With Iran integrated economically and 
politically into the. Muslim empire, a detour by way of the 
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Indus Valley would no longej/be as necessary or desirable. Goods 
could move directly from Balkh to the cities ef Iran, c Iraq, and 

e> 

points further west. To be sure, as long as Sind intervened be- 
tween Central Asia and India, the trade of goods produced in 
these areas would necessarily travel via Sind. The mercantile 
surplus generated by this transit trade would necessarily be 
limited, however, to the demand generated within the respective 
regions, and the' profit margins would probably be less than the 
previous transit trade to and from the markets of the West-. 

More seriously, the transfer role of Sindi Buddhists 
was minimalized as the Arabs gainecT'their own trade expertise 
in eastern commerce and^travelled directly from the Middle East 
to trade with India, Southeast Asia, and China. During the 
third/ninth,, century, the maritime trade to Southeast Asia and 
China was dominated by Muslim (with the occasional Jewish) mer- 
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chants who built entrepot facilities in these areas, connecting * 
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with trade networks and distribution facilities westwards. 

Hence, while the Chinese tr'ade by way of Sind was restored, 
this trade was now almost entirely maritime and not overland 
and in the hands of Muslim not Buddhist merchants. 

The only apparent route where Buddhists still retained 
an apparent advantage was with the Rastrakuta domains in India. 

i* 

It is significant in this respec.t that the sole Buddhist monas- 
tery in Sind where Arab coins have been found (undated and now 

f A A 

lost) i£ at Mirpur Khas, located on the trade route to Rastrakuta 
ruled Gujarat. And, as noted, there was a community of Bud- 
dhist monks from Sind residing in Gujarat in the third/ninth 
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century. ? However, even in this case, Buddhist monks in Sind t 
would have been unable to monopolize Rastrakuta products exported 
via Sind through the Buddhist 'connection. There were large com- 
munities of .Arab Muslim merchants actually residing in the impor- 
tant ports of the Rastrakutas (i.e., Sandan, Saymur, Kanbayah, 
Subarah ).-^ 20 The Muslim merchants here had their own ,iami c 
mas. j ids and were governed by a Muslim hunarman (the local equiv- 
alent of a qad£) according to Muslims laws and with the authority 
and consent of the Rastrakuta king (called BallahrS by the Arabs). 
Consequently, if the Arabs could obtain Rastrakuta exports directly 
from their producers in India, there would be no need to trans- 
ship via Sind and no financial advantage to the Sindi -Buddhists 
from their commercial and monastic "connections. 

An important part of the pre-Muslim Buddhist commercial 
network had been the credit and transfer facilities provided by 
the monasteries. It is clear that, for’ the most part, the trade 
which revived under the Arabs bypassed the Buddhist monasteries 
of Sipd, As previously mentioned, while pre-Islamic coins are 
relatively plentiful in Sindi Buddhist structures, Arab coins 

v o 

have been found only in the ruins of the monastery at Mirpur 

o 

Khas, If the mercantile activities of these monasteries had 
continued, than post-conquest coins found in their remains would 
be as plentiful as previously. Moreover, the Arabs superseded 
the Buddhist monopoly on inter- regional facilities by building 
caravansaries of their own along/ the ma jon.__inter- regional trade 
routes. Thus, for example, while the pre-Muslim inscription 
found at the Buddhist monastery of Tor-Dherai records the 


* 
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erection <of a water tank for the use of travellers, the Tochi 
Valley inscription, dated 242/856, records the dedication of a 
tank for the slime purpose by a Muslim named Hayy b. c Ammar.'* 22 
There are other sites throughout Sind and Mukran-- although with- 
out inscriptions and hence difficult to date--which probably ful- 
filled the same function. And recent excavations at Banbhore 
(Daybul) have shown traces of the foundation of a caravansary 
actually attached to the Arab period mosque of the city.-^ 2 ^ By 
the early , , third/ninth century, then, the Arabs were fulfilling 
some of the inter- regional trade functions previously provided 
by the Buddhist monasteries. This would adversely affect Bud- 
dhist participation in the restore'd trade by challenging their 
monopoly on credit and transportation facilities. 

— r 

In addition, internal Buddhist industrial production 
at monasteries within Sind was supplanted by newly built Arab 
industrial sectors. Prior to the Arab conquest,' the Buddhist 
monastery at Depar Ghangro (the Arab Sawandi) had capitalized 
on the inter- regional trade in semiprecious stones by proces- 
sing them in an extensive industrial area attached to the mon- 
astery. ^ The Arabs built special industrial quarters within 
the urban areas of Sind, probably for both indigenous consump- 
tion and to' process materials for export. ^ 2 ^ The Buddhist abil- 

/ 

ity to process the articles of inter- regional trade would have 
been affected by both the decline in their control of this com- 
merce and the competition offered by the new, Arab industrial 
facilities. 

Finally, Muslims displaced Buddhists as the dominant 
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urban, mercantile class in Sind. The Arabs in Sind, as else- 
where during this period, \ere relatively urban in orientation. 
They settled in existing cities, expanding them (e.g., Daybul),^ 2 ® 


and built new cities like Mansurah and Bayda' , which served as 
garrisons and administrative and trade centres. -^ 2 ^ In some\ 
cases, the new Arab cities completely replaced. the old--as 
Mansurah did Brahmanabad-^ 0 --or brought others into a state of 
decline. J Until the fourth/tenth century, the Arabs generally 
governed the rural areas of Sind by proxy from urban complexes 
through Brahmins or other indigenes. 

The high culture of the urban areas was both Arab and 
Islamic. The urban architecture of the Arabs in Sind had little 
indigenous input, resembling instead that of Kufah, Damascus, 
Wasit, or c Uman .-^ 2 The Arab rejection of the Sindi environment 
in their urban designs is particularly striking in contrast to 

later Muslim architecture in Sind which absorbed many regional 

333 * . . ... 

motifs. Furthermore, certain important Muslim institutions, 

such as mosques and schools, were located primarily in urban 

areas. At the time of' the Arab conquest, al-Hajjaj ordered 

Muhammad b. al-Qasim to construct mosques in every major urban 

area ( qas bah ) of Sind,-^^ The mosque at Daybul had a school 

attached to it, and this may have been the usual situation in 

Arab Sind.-^ The congregational mosque at Mansurah, a city 

built by the Arabs, was located in the middle of the main mar-' 

ket, evincing the close relationship between this major I si ami - 

zing institution and both the city and the market.^36 

Moreover, the pan-Islamic inter- regional trade network 
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to which Sind had heen linked by conquest was controlled, for 
the most part, by the Muslim mercantile bourgeoisie. 33? Not 
only were Muhammad and many of his Companions merchants, but 
the Qur'an and the traditions contain numerous passages refer- 
ring to the positive value of commerce and trade. Later 
jurists elaborated on the theme. Muhammad al-Shaybani, a 
Hanafite jurist of the third/ninth^century , wrote a treatise 
entitled Kitab al-kasb ("Book of Earnings") wherein he suggests 

that commerce is actually incumbent on Muslims by way of reli- 
339 

gious duty. ■ ' This perspective carried over into commercial 
law which acted to protect the mercantile interests of Muslim 
vis-a-vis non-Muslim merchants. According to a ruling attrib- 
uted to the caliph c Umar b. al-Khattab (13-23/634-44) , a non- 
Muslim merchant who was subject of a Muslim state (i.e., a 
dhimmi) had to pay double the customs duty of a Muslim (5 per- 
cent rather than 2.5 percent) on goods with a value of over 
two .hundred dirhams. If consistently applied, this dis- 
criminatory customs regulation would have diminished the .. 
ability of the Buddhist merchants of Sind to compete equally 
with Muslims in large-scale (i.e., over two hundred dirhams) 
inter- regional commerce. 

During the Umayyad and c Abbasid periods, there was a 
close relationship between the Muslim trading classes and 
Islamic religious learning, .Indeed, the majority of the c ulama’ , 
the primary representatives and interpreters of textual Islam, 
were drawn from the ranks of the mercantile bourgeoisie.-^- - 
A number of these religious scholars were directly involved 
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with the eastern commerce. Ibrahim b. Malik al-Bazzaz al-Baghdadi 
(d. 264/877), for example, was both a traditionist and a mer- 
chant who travelled regularly between Sind and the Middle East 

q£i O 

in the course of his business . J 

After the Arab conquest, the major merchants of Sind 

belonged as well to the larger cosmopolitan Muslim bourgeoisie. 

While ordinary Muslims in Sind dressed like their compatriot 

non-Muslims, the merchants of the region followed the fashions 
c a a .324, 3 

of Iraq and Fars. J This suggests that they were either drawn 
from these regions or, as is more likely, accepted the cultural 
dictates of the larger pan-Islamic mercantile community as their 
exemplar. They were in Sind, but not really part of it. In 
additioJr, the language of the inter- regional trade passing 
through Sind was primarily Arabic and, to a leser extent, Per- 
sian (not Sindi, Sanskrit, or Pali).-^ To participate 'in the 
new inter- regional trade, then, was in many ways to become Arab, 
and if Arab then necessarily Muslim. 

As a result of these factors, Sindi Buddhist merchants 
would have found it increasingly difficult to compete with Mus- 
lim merchants on an equal footing in the revived inter- regional 
commerce. And, as their share of the trade declined, so would 
their share of the accumulation of mercantile surpluses. To be 
sure, the Muslim domination of inter- regional commerce may have 
left the Buddhists to compete with the Hindus for the control 
of intra-regional commerce within Sind (i.e., supplying Sindi 
markets with Sindi goods). Here, however, the possibilities 



of accumulating surplus would be less than in inter-regional 
commerce where the profit margin (and risk) was much higher. 
Hence, even if the Buddhists of Sind could have compensated 
their loss of inter-regional by increasing their representation 
in intra- regional commerce, they would still have experienced 

r 

a relative decline in their overall share of accumulated mer- 
cantile surpluses. 

■What I am suggesting, then, is that the urban, mercantile 
Buddhists of Sind (those affected by changes in the patterns of j 
inter- regional commerce) experienced what sociologists of reli- 


gion have called "relative deprivation, 
been defined by David Aberle as * 
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The term has best 
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... a negative discrepancy between legitimate expectation 
and actuality. Where an individual or a group has a partic- 
ular expectation and furthermore where this expectation is 
considered to be a proper state of affairs, and where some- 
thing less than that expectation is fulfilled, we may speak 

of relative deprivation. 346 

t 

It is iinportant to bear in mind that the deprivation is relative 
and not ^absolute . \That is, the issue of Importance is nol j 
the extent to which Buddhists possessed or did not possess J 
mercantile surpluses in absolute terms, but the negative change^ 
in their share of the accumulation of such surpluses. The urban, 
mercantile Buddhists of Sind were clearly not a disadvantaged 
or underprivileged group — what Neibuhr has called "the disin- 
herited"-^® — either before or after the Arab conquest. Rather, 
as the foregoing analysis has made clear, they lost control of 
certain* ecorjomic resources and capital’ which had previously be- 
longed to them. .Moreover, the term is being used here in its 

349 


intra-group historical sense. 


A person or a group is not 


relatively deprived simply because he does not possess something 
another person or group does possess. An outcaste agricultural 
labourer, for example, may not own an estate, but he is not rel- 
atively deprived unless he or his group once formed, a land-holding 
class and hence could legitimately expect to own land. That is, 
the concept holds an additional component of legitimate expecta- 
tions. 

While various forms of relative deprivation can be dis- 
tinguished (Aberle refers. to the deprivation of possessions, 
status, behaviour, and worth, while Glock writes of economic, 
social, organismic, ethical, and psychic forms), the concern 
here has beeji so far solely with the economic type for which 
there is clear evidence. To extend the analysis, however, if 
it is true, as has been suggested, that urban, mercantile Bud- 
dhists collaborated with the Arabs under the expectation that 
■j;Jie conquest would rejuvenate both the economy of Sind and their 

share of the accumulation of capital and this did not occur, then 

• 361 

one can also speak of a relative deprivation in expectations. 
Moreover, it*is probable that there was a corresponding decline 
in social status among urban, mercantile Buddhists as their 
ability to allocate resources declined along with their accumula- 
tion of mercantile surpluses. 

■ Not -only Ji ad the objective socio-economic position' of 
urban, mercantile Buddhists declined, but there was no indication 

P 

» * 

that their fortunes, as Buddhists, would imprqve in the immediate 
or long-range future.. Their situation was not simply a reflection 
of the state of the .economy in Arab Sind. The socio-economic 
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deprivation of urban, mercantile Buddhists was not irremedial, 
as would have been the case if the deprivation had been general 
in Sind (e.g., as the result of a prolonged economic depression 
affecting all classes) . For remedial action to be perceived as 
possible, relative deprivation must occur within a group but not 
within all groups. J As previously noted, the economy of Bind 
and inter- regional commerce did revive during the Arab period. 

That is, the relative control of the accumulation of mercantile- 
surplus by the urban, mercantile Buddhists declined in a situa- 
tion where the circulation of commercial capital parsing through 
Sind actually increased. As a result, they could readily per- 
ceive the deterioration of their socio-economic position in 
religious terms as related to their belonging to the category 
non-Muslim since, as we have seen, the comparative reference 
group of urban, mercantile Muslims .prospered during the same 
period. 

Studies of the effects of relative deprivation in recent 
times have shown that persons or groups experiencing this state 

L 

will attempt to take remedial action to alleviate it; the attempted 
solution may be either sacred (e.g., conversion) or secular (e.g., 
revolt ). 353 As Rodney Stark has pointed out, in order for- a 
religious option to be chosen as a solution for a situation of 
economic deprivation "it is necessary first that a religious 
perspective is a plausible option for the deprived persons in 
question. While he is concerned with the choice between 
religious and secular solutions to absolute (not relative) eco- 
nomic deprivation in modem societies (where there are probably 
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more functional alternatives to religion than in early medieval 
Sind), it is clear that the religious solution of converting to 
Islam would have been a plausible option among those urban, mer- 
cantile Buddhists experiencing relative socio-economic depriva- 

i 

tion in Arab Sind. They could perceive their condition of rel- 
ative deprivation as related to their religious category' "Buddhist" 
and not to their socio-economic class "merchant" since urban, mer- 
cantile Muslims did not undergo the same process. As a result, 
remedial action taken to resolve and ameliorate their situation 
would readily assume the form of adopting the belief system of 
the urban, mercantile Muslims. 

I am thinking here of conversion as a process not simply 
an event. As a result of the pressures of relative deprivation, 
urban, mercantile Buddhists would tend to reorient themselves 
gradually to the milieu of their more successful .class counter- 
parts, the urban, ■ mercantile Muslims. Conversion to Islam, then, 
would- occur in time among those individuals who had changed their 
reference groups. As the socio-economic status and the ability 
to amass and reallocate resources increased among the new con- 
verts, thus proving the efficacy of the belief system and wid- 
ening the immediate comparative reference group available, con- 
version would accelerate ' among the community of urban, mercantile 
Buddhists at large. 

It should be emphasized that the conversion of urban, 
mercantile Buddhists to the ideology of their Islamic class 
counterparts would not necessarily entail a sudden or dramatic 
change in the basic structure of their belief system-. The 
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Islamization of the Buddhist converts would have occurred grad- 

4 

ually by way of such Muslim institutions as the mosque, the 
school system, and the pilgrimage to Mecca. In any case, as 
will become apparent in the next chapter, there was an apparent 
structural continuity in Sind between the form of Buddhism ad- 
hered to' before conversion and the type of Islam adopted. The 
textualist perspectives of the Buddhist Sammitiya resurfaced in 
post-conquest Sind through the predominant adoption of the ashab 
al- h adith ("proponents of tradition") interpretation of Islam. 

The decline in the Buddhist share of the accumulation' 
of mercantile"’ capital would also have contributed to the deteri- 
oration of Buddhist institutions within Sind, in' particular, the 
monastic system. The loss of a fiscal base was initially a re- 
sult of new Arab trade patterns which, as noted, bypassed the 
credit and transport facilities of the monasteries. However, 
the deteriorating 'of, the monastic system must have accelerated 
as the urban, mercantile Buddhists converted to Islam since 
large and continuous capital infusions were required to build 
and maintain its structures and institutions. ’ If the monas- 
teries were no longer able to^generate sufficient working capi- ' 
tal through their own credit and transport facilities, they 
would have had ’to rely increasingly on the laity for their sup- 
port,. The defection to Islam of the urban, mercantile Buddhists 
would limit the laic , ' capital resources available to the monas- 
teries from the "laity to the rural ,™non-me re an tile Buddhists. 

And the amount of capital available from this sector would be 
substantially less. ’ . 



Since' the monastic system was Crucial to Buddhism (it is 
difficult to conceive of Buddhism without the sanghd ) , it is clear 
that the loss .of a financially viable monastic system would fur- 
ther exacerbate the already precarious situation of Buddhism in 
Sind. In its reliance on a capital intensive monastic institu- 
ti'on, Buddhism was thus in many ways more vulnerable to socio- ' 
economic pressures than that form of Hinduism based on a widely 
diffused caste of Brahmin ritual specialists. As the mercantile 
community converted and continued support capital' was not forth- 
coming, monasteries would tend to fall into decay; monks would 
either emigrate to other parts of the Buddtyist world, thus 
affecting the quality of literate Buddhism in^ind,' • or be ab- 
sobbed back into the laity where they would be vulnerable to 
pressures to convert; an.d, finally, the Buddhist rural laity 
would be left without regularized normative institutional support. 

While most important in terms of their financial and 
social support, the urban, mercantile Buddhists were not the 
only Buddhists in Sind. Rural Buddhists were adversely affected 
by both the defection of "the ’urban, mercantile Buddhists to Islam 
and the collapse of ..supportive Buddhist institutions wtylch had ■ 
previously maintained a normative continuity in the Buddhist ‘ ' 
community of. Sind. Those rural Buddhists with few urban, mer- 

•f " 

cantile ties would probably have tended to be absorbed' into the 
ritual system, perhaps along caste lines (their c imperative ref- 
erence group) , of their rural -Hindu counterparts. Alternatively, 

; 

those Buddhists with ties of kinship, caste, or trade witty the 
urban, mercantile Buddhists who' were ccpc-verting to Islam might 
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well attempt to maintain or raise their socio-economic status 
by converting to the new religion. 


Persistence of Hinduism . The radical dissimilarity be- 
tween the socio-economic bases of Hinduism and Buddhism in Sind 
should already be evident from the previous discussion. In 

sharp contrast to Buddhism, the primary class strength of Hindu- 

« • - 

ism lay in the non-mercantile rural sector; what commerce existed 
would be primarily intra- regional, linked to the traditional ex- 
change networks of the villages. Rural, non-mercantile Hindus 
• * 

would be less susceptible to conversion than urban, mercantile 

. - ■ <>s ■, 

Buddhists since their socio-economic' position was founded on a 
different basis and in a. different sector which was^ not immedi- 
ately penetrated or challenged by Islamic urbanism and, mercan- 

t , • ' , ' 

^ ‘ < ^ - 

tilism. The Arabs preferred to administer the rural regions of 

o 

Sind indirectly from urban centres through the local dominant 

i' tf 

caste, often the same Brahmin officials who had previously ful- - 

A * V. 

filled the same function under the Sila’ij dynasty. As long as a 

. * ' 1 

the taxes were forthcoming, the Arabs had little inclination 
interfere at the rural level. As a result, rura^L, non-mercantile 
-Hindtis were less likely to undergo the process of. relative depri- 
vation'since, with the exception .of the primary governing class, ' 
Arab rule 'did not substantially alter their position for the 
worse. , . ' . ' . 

Furthermore, unlike' the capital intensive -an4-hi-ghly 

*, * - . N «• 

centralized Buddhist monastic system, normative institutional 

Hinduism in Sind was linked to a diffuse network of Brahmin - 
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ritual specialists capitalized on a rural basis.. Due to its 

' 4 

j broader base, Hiifduism would be much less susceptible than Bud- 0 
dhism to a radical disl-ocution of its .fiscal and institutional 
-viability. Buddhism had been adversely affected through the 
.loss of urbap,, mercantile Buddhists and the/ decapitalizatipn 

* o 

of’ the monastic system supportive of normative Buddhism;- Hipdu- 
ism,' at least in Sind, did not^have a similar depeng&ffiiy, and 
hence the effect of the" defection to Islam of any urban,* mer- 

, o o , * ° t 

cantile Hindus would have been minimalized in the; religious 0 
system in general. In any case, as noted, Hinduism did not 
-rely on the mercantile sector of the economy or on inter- regional 

v O * 4 

commerce for , the maintenance of its institutions. As a result, , 
given the .situation in Sind -during the Arab period, the institu- 

o 

° K- 

tional- support structures of Hinduism were simply more flexible 
than those of Buddhism... 


‘Hinduism also proved flexible in developing specific 
legal procedures in response to the situation posed by the .Arab 

* * j 

occupation of Sind. This is particularly evident in the Devala- 
smrti, a sparse legal text concerning the various procedures of 
Suddhi (" repurification" ) which w ( as written .in Sind sometime be- - 
tween A.D. 800 and 1000. Devala was sitting on the banks of 

.the Indus River when a number of Hindu sages approached him and 
asked for a ruling concerning the repurification of members, -of 
the four castes who had become polluted 'by association with the 
mlecchas ( "non- Aryans” ) . The entire text of the .smrti contains 
his perceptions op this vexatious problem, of sudh importance 
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to Sindi ( Hindus. In short, he outlines a number of expiations 
and penances, graded .according to caste, sex, and length of 
time in a state of impurity, whereby individuals could be re- 
admitted to the Hindu caste system. 

When persons are forcibly made slaves by Mlecchas, candalas 
• and robbers, are compelled to do dirty acts, such as killing 
cows and other animals or sweeping the leavings of the food 
(of Mlecchas) or eating the leavings of the food of Mlecchas 
or partaking of the flesh of asses, camels and village pigs, 
or having intercourse with their women, or are forced to 
dine with them, then the penance for purifying a dvijati 
[twice-born] that has stayed for a month in this way is 
prajapatya, for one whovhas consecrated Vedic fires (and , 
stayed one month or less 5 ') it is candrayana or paraka^ fo» 
one who stays a year . . . it is both candrayana and ’paraka; 
a Sudra who stays (in ihis ^condition) for a month becomes 
pure by krcchrapada; a §udra who stays a year should drink 
yav aka, [a* barley i dish] for~half a month. The appropriate^ 
prayaScitta [penance] should be determined by learned brah- 
manas when a person has stayed , . . for over a year; in 
four«years the person ... is reduced to their condition 
. -(i. e. . becomes a mleccha and there is no prayaScitta for 

him). 35° 

The last clause of this section of the Devala-smyti sug- 
gests that after only four years of mleccha -pollution, the indi- 
vidual is himself considered a mleccha - for caste purposes. This 
certainly is the understanding of the PrayaScittaviveka which 
holds that only death will purify a caste Hindu after four years 
of such pollution. v However, in a later section of his Smrti 
(verses 53-55) » Devala provides an exception to the general rule 
by allowing persons to be repurified even up to twenty years as 
long as\they had not actually performed any of the forbidden 


items themselves (e.g., killed or consumed cows). 


358 


But beyond 


these twenty years, in his view,” there would be no further pos- 
sibility of repurification. 

Additional regulations (verses' 47.-52) were promulgated 
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with regard to the special situation of Hindu women in Arab Sind: 

The women folk of the four orders as well as those of other 
castes, who happen to become pregnant as a direct consequence 
of coming in contact with Mlecchas, or who happen to eat the 
forbidden dishes willingly or unwillingly, would become pure,' 
by observing a k rchhra s an tap ana penance and by cleansing 
the private parts with clarified butter. The child born of 
sudb: unions should be given away to others and must not be 
retained. The caste fellows too should reject such children 
for fear of causing a mixture of castes. 359 

> 

Devala explains his rationale: the half-mleccha foetus was treated 
in legal terms as a foreign substance, like a thorn, in the woman's 
body; when it was removed, the woman, after due penance, was re- 
admitted to caste status. The legal status of the child, on 
the other hand, was seen as a condition of impure mixed-caste 
status ( prati-l-oma ) and- hence 'could not~be~ retained" either by — — 
mother or her caste. Devala gives no indication of what hap- - 
pened to such rejected children; perhaps they were adopted by 

f 

Muslims. 

Brief though it is, the Devala-smrti is the only soured 
written by a Hindu residing' in Arab Sind which has- survived. 

As such, it is extremely valuable as a corrective to the stand- 
ard Arabic and Persian material and for what it tells us of , * 
Hinduism during the period. In the first place, Devala appre- 
hended the Muslims of Sind in ‘caste terms as both mlecchas 
("non-Aryans, " i.e., barbarians) and cand alas ("out-castes," 
especially those from mixed castes). There is some precedent 

9 

in Sind for the usage of these terms relative to the Arab Mus- 
lims. According to the Chachnamah , the Hindus of Sind explic- 
it 

itly described the Arabs as chandalan (the Persian form of the 

Sanskrit can dala ) cow-eaters ( gaw-khwaran ) at the time of the 

/ 





conquest. Ladi, the wife of the Brahmin Dahir, was accused by 
the people of Aror of having become polluted ( aludah ) through' 
her association with the Arab cow-eating chandalan . The use 
of the term here and by Devala is highly significant. The sm rtis 
prohibited any of the higher castes from touching a cand ala : if, 
by chance, anyone did so, even if the polluting touch was by 
wind or water, he or she had to undergo specific rites of pur- 
ification.-^^ 2 By association, then, the Arabs were perceived 
in Sind as out-castes with a polluting agency harmful to those 
they encountered and for which due penance was prescribed. 

While not found "in the Muslim sources, the term mleccha 
was used occasionally in” the"" "Sanskrit inscriptions"' of - the" period-- - 
to refer to the Arab Muslims. Nagabhata I, the Gur j ara-Pratihara 
ruler, / Is said to have defeated a mleccha force, who are also 
called "the destroyers of virtue. "^3 The reference here is 
clearly to the, extensive Arab raids made on North India during 
the govemate of al x -Junayd and his immediate successors-;-^ 

The use of the term for the Arabs is also significant. Referring 
broadly to any foreign group of people not yet Brahmahized, mleccha 
was the v usual epithet given the many non-Indian tribes who had 

o 

invaded or filtered en masse into India, ^frequently via the Indus 
Valleys people like the Yavanas (Greeks), Abhiras, Madrakas (the 

I , 

Arabic Midh), Hunas, Kusanas, and !§akas.-^ Hence, there was a 
clear precedent available for perceiving and treating the Arab 
conquerors of Sind as just another in' the long 'series of "bar- 

4> 

barian" tribes to have previously ‘entered Sind. 

Indeed, it is possible that Devala' s perception of the 


Arab Muslim settlement in Sind as a question requiring caste 
clarification and boundary maintenance was aided by existing 
caste principles which considered the region of Sind itself 
to be a half 'impure location due to the fact that it was the 
usual route into India of .invading peoples and, as a result, 
a large number of' mlecchas and can ffalas had made the region 
their home. According to the legendary sage Baudhyayana, the ~'~ 
inhabitants of Sindhu-Sauvira (both banks of the Indus) were of 
mixed origin, i.e., can dalas , and hence those non-Sindi Hindus 
who visited the area must perform the rite of upanayana again 
on their return. Devala himself is reputed -to have said: 

41 By going to Sindhu, Sauvira, Surastra, the frontier provincesT*’" 
Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, and Andhra, one deserves to be purified 
again. Devala himqelf felt that to be in his homeland 
of Sind was a situation normally requiring purification, then 
he would surely be more receptive to the concept of repurifica- 
tion of Hindus from the pollution of the Muslims. To be in Sind 
for a Sindi Hindu was, in many ways, to be in a situation of 
semi^- impurity in any case, even without the Muslim presence. 
Hence, there would be little cognitive difficulty ‘in adapting 
to a further condition of pollution or to expanding established 
caste boundary maintenance devices to an altered situation. ' 

By assimilating the newcomers into the Hindu world view 
as just another mleccha tribe of can dala outcastes, Devala was 
able to extend the existing caste regulations to the new reality 
of the Arab occupation of Sind. .In so doing, he legitimized the 
interaction of the Muslim and Hindu communities of Sind, at least 


from the perspective of the Hindus. If the Arab Muslims were \j 
simply another mleccha group with their own ethnic gods and 
rituals, then they could be readily, accomodated, indeed defused, 
within existing caste laws. This had been a successful polic^ 

previously! all former invaders of Sind had been assimilated / 

1 0 ; 

into the caste system and had eventually become Hindu in religon, 
even though, like the Arabs, they had brought their own religion 

• o t 

with them. Since there was no need to perceive the Arab Muslims 
as a special case, Hindus in Si-nd could interact or coexist with 
them, as long as they took due care to follow established caste 
principles and procedures. They may have been disgusting and 
barbaric, from the point of view of upper caste Hindus, but they 
were not the first or only such group in Sind.- 

Since the Arab Muslims were perceived as mlecchas and* 
can dalas , it follows that conversion to Islam was seen primarily 

J * " s v 

as a case of Gaste contamination. It is even possible that 
Devala is distinguishing between' the two terms; mleccha refer- 
ring to the Arab Muslims and candala to the indigenous converts, 
especially since the latter term was used primarily for castes 
of mixed origins. If this is the case, then conversion would 
have been seen as the intermixture of caste Hindus with the 
mleccha Arab Muslims, a situation which' produced can dala indig- 
enous Muslims. In any case, Devala makes no distinction between 
conversion and caste pollution by simple contact. Nevertheless, 
it is quite clear, that DeVala is referring in his regulations 
to the repurification both of Hindus who had become Muslim as 

S I ' 

well as those who simply had become polluted 'through association 





J 


with Muslims. It is likely that Devala reflects a perception 

/ / * 

of Islam and of conversion to Islam genera^ in the Hindu community 
of Sind and that, in consequence, there existed a considerable 
cognitive dissonance between Muslim and Hindu perceptions of 
conversion. While the Arab Muslims (not • necessarily the indig- 
enous Muslims) may have perceived conversion as entailing a rad- 
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ical change in beliefs and rituals on the part of the convert, 
the Sindi Hindus may well have perceived conversion in 'the sense 
of changing pertain rituals or, even more lively, adding other 
rityals (i.e., as a process of adhesion) to their own orthopraxy 
simply as a means of accomodating a superior force (in the limited 
sense of a successfully invading foreign ethnic group). Estab- 
lished caste regulations existed which permitted this form of 
adhesion and retrieval. Unless the Muslim? of Sind could trans- 
-101111 such a convert, through the Islamization process, into ac- 
cepting a form of Islam within a certain permissible range* the f 
discontinuity would remain and conversion would not be permanent. 

As a result of the equation of conversion with -caste con- 
tamination, Devala was able to provide for the repurification 

/ 

( Suddhi ) of converts to Islam ^em Hinduism via the extension 
of previously existing purificatory rites. It. is significant 

i r 1 

that none of these penances were particularly stringent. To 

4 

take an' extreme case, an individual who had been in a mleccha 
state via conversion to Islam for up to twenty years could be 


repurified by undergoing two 


("the lunar penance" )t 


i.e., diminishing his food daily by one mouthful during the dark 
half of the month, increasing it likewise in the 'bright half, 



9 
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•and bathing daily, at the time of the t£pee libations (morning, 
noon, and evening),-^ 0 This is precisely the same penance re- 
quired of those individuals who have unwittingly eaten garlic, 
leeks, or mushrooms, or of a twice-born man who has inadvertently 
swallowed the urine or ordure of a village camel. The most 
arduous penance was reserved for a woman who had become pregnant, 
willingly or unwillingly, by a Muslim. This was the s&ntapana 
k rcchra which required the woman to subsist on a diet of cow 
urine, cow dung, milk, sour milk, clarified butter, ku§a grass, 
and fasting during one day and night, This particular pen- 
ance was the usual one required by the DharmaSastras for any 
unnatural sexual act or for stealing an item from another man' s 
house. ' J 

When the expiation for converting to Islam for twenty 

i 

years is precisely the same as for eating garlic or 1 leeks, the 
reabsorption of converts was not just a theoretical matter, but 
very possible. A convert to Islam could easily change his mind 

V 

and, after performing a few slightly inconvenient' penances, re- 
turn to his original religion and caste ranking. Indeed, Devala 

1 / 

, displays a remarkable flexibility throughout his smrti, taking 
a business as usual attitude towards the ‘Arab occupation of Sind. 
The legitimization of interaction between the Hindu and Muslii] 
communities ( of Sind and the ability to reabsorb easily those 


Hindus who had personally converted to Islam were both contri- 
butory factor^ -in the resiliency of Hinduism during the Arab ' 


period. 


Devala’ s solution to the problem of Hindus living in 
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a Muslim state was unique and radical. Biruni (d. alter 44-2/ 
1050), while noting the minority position (probably that of 
Devala in Sind) that Hindu converts to Islam could be readmitted 
to their caste and religion, tells us that his usual Brahmin in- 
formants categorically rejected this possibility, a position 
Biruni regards as normative in Hinduism. That careful his- 
torian' is certainly correct: up to the modem period, Hindu law . 
generally refused to countenance the readmittance to caste "and 
religion of individuals who had abandoned Hinduism.-' J Indeed, 
it was the rediscovery of the Devala- smrti in the late nineteenth 
century A.D. which gave the modem Suddhi movement (aimed pri- 
marily at Muslims) its classical referent for reconversion. 
Devala' s legal prescriptions for the Hindus residing in Muslim 
Sind display a remarkable, indeed unprecedented in Hindu-Muslim 
relations 'in South Asia, ability to respond creatively and flex- 
ibly to the altered circumstances. It was this flexibility in 

* 

combination with the previously mentioned socio-economic fac- 
tors which were the primary determinants permitting Hinduism 
to remain relatively impervious to the pressures of conversion. 
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NOTES 


For a general' overview of the conversion literature on 
India see Peter Hardy, "Modem European and Muslim Explanations 
of Conversion to Islam in South Asia: A Preliminary Survey of 
the Literature," JRAS , 1977» pp. 177-206. 

2 — — — 

While Elliot was the most influential, he was not the 

first to reveal this Lias on Arab Sind. T. Postans, Personal 
Observations on Sindh; The Manners and Customs of Its Inhabitants , 
and Its Productive Capabilities (London: Longman, Brown, Green 
and Longmans , 1843 ; reprint ed. , Karachi: Indus Publications, 

1973) notes that during the Arab conquest "the most unrelenting 
cruelty "and intolerance appears to have been exercised," p. 152, 
and that "the fanaticism of, the Moslems always induces them to 
make converts instead of ameliorating the condition of the people, 
p. 160 . When, he encounters nasty guard dogs in Sindi villages, 
he observes, p. 3k, "they are true Moslems these dogs." 

v o 

^Most of the authors mentioned in this section (e.g., 

Titus and Majumdar) used the translations of Elliot. 

^Elliot, 3*11. . - - 

5 Ibid., 3:30. • 

6 Ibid;, 3:66. 

• » 

7 Ibid.. 

4 

8 Ibid. 

9 Ibid. , .3:33. 

10 Ibid., 3»60. 

« > 

1:L Ibid. , 3 * 77, 

* # *> 

. ■ ' 12 Ibid., 3:79. 

"^See pp. 110-11 above. 

^Elliot, 3:79. r ' * 

15 Ibid., 3:69. 
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H. B. E. Frere, "Descriptive Notices of Antiquities in 
Sind," JBBRAS 5 (18 5*0 1 356, believes that the Buddhist sculpture 
found at Jherruck was fragmented "by the Mahomeden Iconoclasts 
who destroyed the temple." No rationale or evidence for this 
conclusion is given. 

■^D. R. Bhandarkar, "Saidpur," pp. 91-92. According to ■ 
Sukumar Dutt, p. 188, Buddhist stupas in India rarely possessed 
relics. Nevertheless, relic caskets have been uncovered in Sind 
at Mirpur Khas and Tor-Dherai (see appendix A). 

-| O 

°Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, "Trial Excavations at.Sirar," - 
ASI-AR , 1929-30, p. l6l. Cf . , Cousens, p. 10: "The Arabs destroyed 
but they did not build. The first invaders from the west, full of . 
zeal for the spread of their newly established religion, laid a 
heavy hand upon the religious Buildings of the Hindus and Buddhists." 

This perspective reaches a state of ludicrousness in the 
voluminous and authoritative Gazetteer of the Province of Sind , 

A volume, pp. 89-91, 158, compiled in the' first decade of this 
century. Here we find that conversion not only took place by • 
force but that the "fervid ^and fanatical" nature of the 1 religion 
Islam is the main explanatory factor for the high incidence of 
what is termed "insanity" in Sind. ■ ’ 

20 

Murray Thurston Titus, ' Islam in India and Pakistan: A 
Religious History of. Islam in India and Pakistan , The .Heritage 
of India Series, 2d ed., rev. (Calcutta: Y.M,C,A. Publishing ^ 

House, 1959). This work is frequently cited as a standard his- 
tory of Muslim India and hence cannot be dismissed simply as 
missionary spleen: 

p 

21 Ibid. , p. vi. ’ ‘ 

22 Ibid., p. 10. 

• 2 -^Ibid. , p. 17. Presumably illustrating his lack of 
prejudice, Titus explains here that the Arab treatment of non- 
Muslims in Sind might "all seem cruelly intolerant to us todqy; 
but they were considered just and reasonable by those who made 
them their philosophy and way of life."* 1 

pp. 21,31. 

*- 

pp. 19-20. - 

1 

p." 19. Cf., p. 31 , 


2 ^Ibid. , 
2 - 5 Ibid. , 


26 


Ibid., 


* 
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27 

'The alleged mass circumcision and conversion of the 
Brahmins of Daybul frequently occurs in the secondary literature 
on Arab Sind. Wherever this information originated, it was not 
in the primary sources consulted for this study. The nearest 
corollary is the- incident mentioned in the Chachnamah (pp.^108-10) ( 
where a Brahmin from Daybul, named, either Qiblah b. -Mahatra'ij or 
Sud-dev became a Muslim. Perhaps he was circumcised, but if so 
it was neither forced (nor solicited) nor mass circumcision. 

28 Titus, p. 22. 

2 ^Ibid, ; p° 20. There is no evidence that the Arabs 
destroyed any temples near Brahmanabad. While the indigenes of 
the area did ask Muhammad for permission to repair their temple 
(see the discussion’ above ' pp. 111-12), this was the same temple 
whose abbot had told Chach, before the Arab conquest, that '.'due 
to the exigencies of^time, damage has appeared, and it must needs ■ 
be repaired" ( Chachnamah , p. 46). • 


3 °Ibid., p. p. \ . 

J Ramesh Chandra Majumdar, ed. , The History and Culture 
of the Indian People , vol. 3: The Classic al Age (Bombay : Bharatiya, 
Vidya Bhavan, 195^-) » p. 456 (Majumdar wrote the sections on Arab 
Sind). Also see his "The Arab Invasion of India," Dacca University 
Bulletin 15 (1931); 1-60, reprint ed. , The Arab Invasion--~;0f India 
(Lahore: Sh. Mubarak^Ali, 1974); "Early Muslim Settlement' s^irTv 
India, " in Sarfipa-Bharati or the Homage of Indology, being, the 
Dr. Lakshman Sarup Memorial Volume , ed. Jagan Nath Agrawal and 
Bhim Dev Shastri, Vishveshvaranand Institute Series, no. 6 
(Hoshiarpur: Vishveshvaranand- Institute, 1954). pp. 265-70. 

For similar views see Brijendra Nath Sharma, Social and Cultural 
History of Northern India, c. 1000-1200 A.D. (New Delhi: Abhihav, 
1972 ) , pp'. 125-31 » and Bai.i Nath' Puri, The History of the Gur.iara- 
1 Pratiharas (Bombay: Hind Kitabs Limited, 1957) » pp. Il6-1?. ^-5^== 

, 32 R. C. Majumdar, History , , p. 453. / 

33 Ibid., p. 456. o • / 

^Ibid., p. 455. v ji ' 

33 Ibid. , p.456. This assertion is based on^C. misunder- 
standing of a report found in Baladhurl,' p. 444, vdsfteh^refers' 
to the loss during the governorship of al-Hakanrhf c Awanah al- 
Kalbi (II3-20/731-37) of the territories of Ihd^a (Hind not Sind) 
previously conquered by ■ al-Junayd (104-10/722^Za) . Majumdar has 
not drawn the distinction between Hind and iHuid, between conquest 
and conversion, or between Islam and the^Arabs. A revolt is i>ot 
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necessarily apostasy. In any case, even in Sind, it is highly 
unlikely that at this date, onl^r twenty years after the initial 
conquest, large numbers of. Sindis had been converted, either > 

forcibly' or peacefully, ' 

' y C. V, Vaidya, History of* Mediaeval Hindu India (Being 
a. History of India from 600 to 1300 A.D.) , 3 voTsT (Poona: 

Oriental Book Supplying Agfency,' 1921-26), 1:168. Hence, in his 
view^ all subsequent indigenous Sindl states (e.g., the Sammah 
or Sumrah) are -seen as foreign- simply because their rulers were 
Muslim. 

.* • 

. -^'Ajwani, p. 6. Cf. Thakur, p. 15s '"The terms Love and 
Peace had, no meaning to [the Arab Muslims], They carried lire 1 
and sword wherever they went and obliterated all that came in 
their way. . . . The great civilization fell back and “Sind en- 
tered the darkest period of its history." 

-^Thakur, ,p. 15. Cf. Ajwani, p. 6. • 

^ - >- 

39 

^ To be sure, this view is not limited to Indian nation- 
alist historians. James Tod (1?82-1835)» Annals hnd Antiquities 
of Ra.iast'han or, The Central and Western Rajpoot -States of India , 
2 vols. (London: Smith, ' Elder & Co., 1829-32} reprint ed. , New 
Delhi: K.M.N. Publishers, 1971) , 2:257, noted much earlier: 

. In Sindq [sic], and the desert, we find the same tribe, ' - 
bearing the same name, one still Hindu, the other Mahomedon; 
the first retaining his primitive manners, while the convert 
is cruel, intolerant, cowardly, and inhospitable. . . . How 
"'completely the inoffensive, kind and hospitable negro re^ 
sembles in these qualities the Rajpoot [of Sind] who is^trans- 
formed into ‘a wild beast the moment ' he- can repeat, 'La-allah, 
il-allah, Mahomed Rusool alia’ . 

s 

II 0 

• D.,R. Bhandarkar, "Slow Progress of Islam Power in ' 
Ancient India, " Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute 10 (April 1929):25-^> J. F. Richards, "The Islamic 
Frontier in the East Expansion into South Asia," South Asia: 
Journal of South Asian Studies 4 (October 1974) : 91-109; A. L. 
Srivastava, "A Survey of India' s Resistance to Mediaeval Invaders 
from the North-West: Cause of Eventual Hindu Defeat," JIH 4-3 
(August 1965) : 3^9-68 . Srivastava' s prticle is criticized by\ , 

-A. K. Majumdar, "India's Resistance to Mediaeval Ihvaders," JIH 
44 (August 1966) *475-82, and in turn rebutted by Srivastava, 
"India’s Resistance to Medieval Invaders: A Rejoinder," JIH 
45,(April 1967) : 181-86 . For specific incidents also see D. C. 
Ganguly,, "A Forgotten Moslem Invasion^" Indian Historical Quar- 
terly 14 (December 1938) 1813-16, and M. L. Mathur, "Early Rulers 
of Mewar and Their Fights with the Arabs," Indian Historical 
Quarterly 29 (December 1953) * 315-31 ; 30 (March 1954) *31-37. 
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v For example, Bhandarkar, ibid.,' p. 40, argues that' 

the Arab Muslims of Sind "tried their utmost tjp conquer India 1 

and convert her people to Islam, " an effort which he believes 
was "fired . . . by an intense religious' fervour. " 

. * , e> * 0 

2 Srivastava, "‘Survey," p.-349. R. Majumdar, Arab ‘ 
Invasion , p. 49, compares the Arab conquest of Sind i?o that of. 
Spain, and. the Hindu resistance to that of Europe, with Pulgk’eSin 
taking the place of Charlemagne. ' " • ' 

% c 

^Bhandarkar, "Slow Frogress," p. 25. He is so convinced 
of th^ rationale for the Arab raids that he is confiised, as to 
why Muhammad spared the temples of -Sind: "This is, Indded, j very 
strange, as one of the* objects of such raids was to destroy the 
temples and idols of the, infidels, ’’ p. 29. 

* - ■* 

* ^ , o ■ s> 

lili . 4 ^ _ « ** 

Ibn- al-Athir* 9J186. » See below "chapter five for fpr7- 
. ther details on the Ghaznav’id raids. < 

0 i 

4 C A « ’’i 1 

J The Rastrakutas, had relatively peaceful relations with 
Arab Sind, while ‘the Gurjara- Prat iharas did” not. For a discussion 
of the evidence see S. Maqbul Ahmad’ s commentary, pp. ^138-40, 143- 
44, in his translation of al-Sharif Muhammad al-Idrisx, Was f al- 
Hind wa-ma-yu.iawiruha al-bilad (Leiden: ,E. J. Brill, 19607! 

^Hindu and Indian are used interchangeably by Srivastava 
,and other adherents of this theory. The Ra^-fcrakutas, whcjse kings 
and people were also Hindu, had good relationships with the Arabs 
(see above note 45). Does this mean that they are to be considered 
Hindu collaborators? 

47 ' ' • * ‘ . 

'For similar confusion resulting from the use of epi 1 - v 

graphs alone for the construction of Indian dynastic history see 
David P. Henige, "Some Phantom Dynasties of Early and Medieval' 
India: Epigraphic Evidence and the Abhorrence of a.Vacupiji," 

BSOAS 38 (1975) s 525-49. 

i <3 ' ’ ’ . A * 0 

°The Prince of Wales Museum Plate, dated k'.^'486/A. D. 

7^6, refers to Jayabhata (either III or IV) defeating® the * , 

ta.iikas (G. V. Acharya, "A Grant of the Gurjara King J-aybhata ‘ 

III: tKalachuri] Year 486,"; EpI 23 [1935-36] *154) , and this is 
usually taken to mean al-Junayd. ‘ The Nausari Grant refers to" 
a defeat inflicted on the ta.iikas by PulakeSin (text and trans, . , 
in R. S. Avasthy and A, Ghosh, "References to Muhammadans in 
Sanskrit Inscriptions in Northern India — A.D, 730 to 1320," , , 

JIH 15 [1936] « I62-63 ) , and^this is also assumed to refer to 
-al-Junayd. For the term ta.iika see Sircar, Geography ,- pp. 126- 
27, 131. • * ’ ’• 

1 < «• * - « 

■’ . Q ' 

\ u ' 1 - 

* v , , 
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^The Gwalior PraSasti refers to Nagabhata I defeating 
a mleccha army: R. C. Majumdar, "The Gwalior Prasasti of the 
Gur jara-Pratihara King Bhoja, " EpI 18 (1925-26) : 110 (verse 4); 
Hirananda, "Inscriptions from Gwalior," ASI-AR , ^1903-4, p. 283. 
The Dholpur Inscription of Candamahasena, the Cahamana prince, 
infers to a defeat of the mleccha lords on the Carmanvati River 
(text and trans. in Avasthy and Ghosh, pp. 164-65). For a dis- 
cussion of the use of this term for later Arab Muslims see 
above pp. 168-72. 

•^°The above mentioned Gwalior Pra§asti has Nagabhata II 
seizing the hill forts of the turu s ka (Majumdar, ibid., p.’ll2, 
verse 11$ Hirananda, p. 284). The'Amoda Plates refer to the 
Haihaya king Kokkala I seizing the treasuries of the turu s ka . 
See Rai Bahadur Hiralal, "Amoda Plates of the Haihaya King 
Prithvideva I: Chedi Samvat 831," EpI 19 (1927-28) : 75-81; 
Avasthy and Ghosh, p. 165. For the term see Sircar, Geography , 
pp. ?, 29, 290. 

^The Khalimpur Plate refers to Dharmapala installing 
a king over Kanyakubja who was then accepted by the yavanas 
and other peoples. See F. Kielhom, "Khalimpur Plate of 
Dharmapaladeva, " EpI 4 (1896-97) :252 (verse 12). For the term 
see Stutley and Stutley, p. 34-9, and Sircar, Geography , p. 396 
( index) , 


-^For these settlements see above p. 155. 

•5%he Dholpur Inscription extols 'the Cahamana prince 
Candamahasena "whom the brave Mleccha lords living on both banks 
of’ the river Carmanvati serve, bowing down!' (Avasthy and Ghosh, 
pp. 164-65). On this slim basis, B. N..-Puri (p. 56) proposes 
that Candamahasena defeated the Arabs with the aid of the Gurjara 
Bhoja I since otherwise he could not have overcome "the hardy 
musalmans." However, it is highly unlikely that at this time 
there would have been a large community of Arab Muslims living 
in the heart of North India (for the river Carmanvati, modem 
Chambal in Rajputana, see Dey, p. 48). The reference is^probably 
\o some other mleccha tribe living in Rajputana (e.g., Hunas, 
Abhiras, Madrakas) , of which there were a large number. Simi- 
larly, when the Khalimpur Plate refers to the Pala king installing 
a ruler at Kanyakubja, "who readily was accepted by the Bhoja, 
Matsya, Madra, Kurd, Yadu, Yavana, Avanti, Gandhara and Kira 
kings, bowing down respectively with their diadems trembling" 
(Kielhom, p. 252), it is not true that yavana ("Greek") "must 
refer to the Muhamadan principality of Multan" as suggested by 
Avasthy and Ghosh, p. 164. It is more likely that the ancient 
term yavana is included, as Kielhom notes (p. 246), solely for 
poetic reasons. It certainly does not Indicate that the Arabs 
of Sind were defeated by Dharmapala, the Pala king of Bengal. 
Moreover, it -is also highly unlikely that the turu s kas of the 

\ , - 
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Amoda Plate and Gwalior Pra§asti (see above/ note 5Q) refer to 
the Arabs of Sind. The former- ref ers to a ./minor Haihaya king, 
Kokkala I (ca. A.D. 85 O- 8 O), who "forcibly snatched away the 
treasuries, horses and elephants of the hamata, Vanga, Gurjara, 
Konkana, Sakambhari and Turuska" (Avasthy and Ghosh, p. 165). 

It is extremely unlikely that this minor prince could have been 
able to defeat the' rulers of the Deccan (Karnata) and Bengal 
(Vanga), let alone Sind. It is unusual that’the Inscription is 
taken as accurate with regard to the Arabs of Sind but not the 
other locales. 


^ Avasthy* and Ghosh, p. 163; R. C. Majumdar, History , 
pp. 172-73, • Krishnakumari J. Virji, Ancient History of Saurashtra 
(Being a Study of the Maitrakas of Valabhi V to VIII Centuries A.D.) 
(Boifibay: Konkan Institute of Arts and - Sciences, 1952), pp. 95~96; 
Shyam Manohar Mishra, YaSovarman of Kanau.i; A Study of Political 
History, Social and Cultural Life of Northern India during the 
Reign of YaSovarman (New Delhi; Abhinav, 1977), PP. 54-57. 

/ „ 

According to the Balsar Plates, PulakeSin came to the 
throne in A.D. 731 (R. C. Majumdar, "Jodhpur Inscription of 
Pratihara Bauka: V.S. 894," BpI 18 [1925-263:93) and the Nausari 
Plates are dated 4 90/A.D. 73 8 (Avasthy and Ghosh, p. 163 ). The 
defeat of the ta.jika forces must have taken place between these 
dates. The first part of the Nausari Grant certainly refers to 
the conquests of al-Junayd. 

, £ 

56 Baladhuri, p. 442; Ya c qubi, 2:379-80; Ibn al-Athir, 
4:589-90, 


■^Ya^JU'bi, 2:388. Ibn al-Khayyat (2:375) has him being 
killed by thedWidh. 

-^Richards, p. 94. Following the lead of Srivastava 
('"Survey," pp. 349 - 68 ), he divides the battle for India into 
four separate though connected phases, extending from A.D. 636 
to 1206 . 


39 

-' Richards considers the 'raids on India by al-Junayd as 
part of an Umayyad "Hindu policy" (ibid., p. 95), which is un- 
likely although it may have been part of an Indian policy. 

^°Ibid., pp. 94-98. Included here are raids by Arabs 
in the pre-conquest period, conflicts between Arabs and JEndians 
in Sind or based on Sind, and Indian attacks on Sind or on Arabs 
from Sind. I am not' concerned here with Richards* data on the 
Ghaznavids or Ghurids, 

See above note 53 for the misgivings. 
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c In addition, Rich-ards multiplies the confrontation 
between Jaysiyah (not Hull! shah ) and yhbib b. al-Muhallab (and 
not his father al-Muhallab b, Abi Sufrah who raided Mukran some 
fifty years earlier) into four different events ranging from A.D. 
715 to 721 (Habib was governor only from 96/714 to 99/71?) • The 
reference to 'two series of battles of A.D. 905 and 959 between 
the rulers of Multan and the Pratiharas is simply based on the 
general observations of Arab geographers that there was a state 
of hostility between the rulers of Multan and the king of Juzr 
(i.e., the Gurjaras) . It is unclear how this translates into 
two specific incidents. The postulated clash between the Arabs 
of Sind and the Pratihspra king Ejioja between the years A.D. 845 
and 860 is given as two events. It is one incident based on 
the slim and unwarranted evidence of the Dholpur Inscription 
(see note 53) which, at any rate rtefers to the Cahamana king 
Candamahasena and not the Gurjara Bhoja I. Al-Hajjaj did not 
raid Ceylon in A.D. 710 (or any other year, for'that matter). 

The two separate engagements at Sandan (and not Sindan, se.e 
Yaqut, 3sl65-66) were not in Sind. The evidence of the Khalimpur 
Plate (see note 53) does not indicate that Sind became a vassal 
of the Pratiharas (or the Palas either; Dharmapala was not a 
Pratihara) . It is difficult to see how the legendary Abu Turab 
could have led a "vigorous Muslim offensive" to capture "impor- 
tant Hindu outposts" between the years A.D. ?80 and ?87 since 
he was simply an Arab soldier who drowned in the Indus River 
at the time of the Thaqafite conquest (94/712) and about whom 
later legends evolved (see below chapter four for details) . 

1 * c 

^Ibid. , p. 99. This is not to say that the concept of 
the frontier has no utility, but only that Richards' invocation 
of it, at least relative to Sind, employs erroneous data and 
hence reaches questionable conclusions. 

^Thomas W. Arnold, The Preaching Jof Islam; A Histom of 
the Propagation of .the Muslim Faith , 2d eg., rev. and enl. (London: 
Constable, 1913; reprint ed. , Lahore: Sh. Muhammad Ashraf, 1968), 
p. 275. 


J -4vi. Habib, "Arab Conquest," pp. 592-611; N. B, Baloch, 
Muhammad ibn al-Qasim: A Study of His Family Background and 
Personality," IC 27 (September 1953) 242-70 ; Muhammad Akbar Khan, 
Mu h ammad ibn Qasim (Lahore; Firuz Sanz, n.d. ). 

f)fi 

Habib, ibid. , p. 609. The implication is that modem 
Indian Muslims should bypass the Turko-Afghan heritage and follow 
the exemplar of the Arabs. 

^Ibid., p. 6ll. While Habib never did articulate a theory 
of conversion for Arab Sind, his thoughts on conversion and the 
thirteenth century A.D. urban revolution in North India are very 
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provocative. See Collected Works of Professor Mohammad Habib , 
vol. 1: Politics and Society during the Early Medieval Period , 
ed. K. A. Nizami (New' Delhi's People's Publishing House, 197^) > 

PP. 59-84. 

/o 

°Moulvi Syed Sahib Hashimi, "The Arab Rule in Sindh," 

IC 1 (April 192?) : 207. 

69 Ibid. 

, ? °I8id. 

71 Durrami, "Glimpses," pp. 252-53. 

72 

1 See this chapter pp. 86-87 above. 

A . Ghani, "The Advent of the Arabs in Hindustan: 

Their Relations with the Hindus; and the ■ Occupation of Sindh," 
Proceedings and Transactions of the -Tenth All-India Oriental 
Conference, Tirupati, March 1940 (Madras: n.p. , 1941 ) , p . 405 . 

The figure of 50*000 people converted to Islam every year is 
unsupported. 

74 

' N. A. Baloch, "Early Advent and Consolidation of Islam ‘ 
in the Lands of Pakistan," Hamdard Islamicus 3 (Spring 1980): 71. 

76 

1 ^See this chapter pp. 112-17 above. 

78 Qureshi, pp. 39-45. In recent years, Muslim historians 
writing of Arab Sind have been disinclined to discuss conversion. 

77 Ibid., p. 42. 

?8 Ibid., p. 40. Cf. , p. 37. 

79 Ibid. . ’ 

On 

See above pp. 48-50. 

On 

^Note, for example, the speech of the Buddhist abbot 
Buddah-Rakku reported in the Chachnamah (p. 45): "As far as I 
am concerned, the service of the buddah and the quest for final 
liberation (f alab-i na.iat-i akhirat ) is preferable to all worldly 
occupations or grandeur." The reference is clearly to the nibbanic 
ideal of ascetic renunciation' -of the world leading to liberation 
from the Wheel of Rebirth. 
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O p 

Qureshi, p. 41. - 

®^See the discussion above pp. 117-18. 

Oh 

Qureshi; p. 43. See above pp. 57—59 for the sun-temple 

of Multan. 

Q /f 

rlbid., p. 42. See above p. 52. 

®^Ibid. , p. 38 . See above pp. 37 , 53~55. 

■^Ibid. Chachnamah , pp. 104-10, 

88 

“Elliot's sources ( 3 5 79 ) are Richard Burton, the two 
Bumes brothers, Captain McMurdo, and Lieut. Postans, all British 
officers who served in either Talpur or British-occupied Sind. 
Surprisingly, Friedmann ("Early History," pp. 321-33) also uses 
Burton as a source explaining the prbcess of incomplete conversion 
of Hindus in Arab Sind. 

89 

This is not only apparent in the works already cited 
concerning conversion in Sind, but also in many of the essays 
collected by Nehemia Levtzion, ed. , Conversion to Islam (New York: 
Holmes & Meier, 1979). Levtzion himself, in his introduction to 
the volume ("Toward a Comparative Study of Islamization" , pp. 1- 
23) appears to have accepted Nock’s definition of conversion 
("the reorientation of the soul") as distinct from adhesion. 

For a plea for a more rigorous definition of conversion in a 
South Asian context, see R. E. Frykenberg, "On the Study of 
Conversion Movements: A Review Article and a Theoretical Note,"'; 
Indian Economic and Social History Review 17 (January -March 1980): 
121 - 38 . 


90 

y See the observations of John Lofland and .Rodney Stark, 
"Becoming a World-Saver: A Theory of Conversion to a Deviant 
Perspective," American Sociological Review 30 (December 1965): 

862. For an excellent critical evaluation of recent work on 
conversion see Max Heirich, "Change of Heart: A Test of Some 
Widely Held Theories about Religious Conversion," American Journal 
of Sociology 83 (November 1977 ): 653-80 . ' A brief discussion and 
extensive bibliography can be found in Lewis R. Rambo, "Current 
Research on Religious Conversion," Religious Studies Review 8 
(April 1982) : 146-59. 

91 

For example, Kurt Lang and Gladys Engel Lang, Collective 
Dynamics (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1961 ), chapter 6 : "Mass 
Conversion: Changes in Group Norms," pp. 153-77; John Lofland and 
Norman Skonovd, "Conversion Motifs, " Journal for the Scientific 
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Study of Religion 20 (December 1981): 375. In any case, the con- 
version situation in Arab Sind is not directly comparable to 
recent Christian sects or cults, since conversion to Islam at 
this time was not conversion to a deviant perspective but to 
the belief system of a foreign ruling strata. That is, it was 
conformative, not deviant. 

r 

92 

For a persuasive argument against the assumption of 
radical change in conversion see Robin Horton, "Oh the Rational- 
ity of Conversion," Africa 45 (1975) : 219-35. 373-99. 

93 . „ ' ' 

Hardy, "Conversion," p. 185. 

ah , . . 

Islamization, it should be pointed out, is hot equiva- 
lent to Sunnization since it could be to an alternate non-Sunni 
pan-Islamic textual tradition such as Twelver Shi c ism. For 
Islamization see Mattison Mines, "Islamization and Muslim Ethnic- 
ity in South India, " Man: The Journal of the Royal Anthropologi- 
cal Institute , n . s . , 10 ^September 1975 ) '• 464-19 ; Imtiaz Ahmad, 
-"Exclusion and Assimilation in Indian Islam," in Socio-Cultural 
Impact of Islam on India , ed. Attar Singh (Chandigarh: Pan jab 
University, 197^)i pp. 85-105; Idem, "Unity and Variety in 
South Asian Islam," in Islam in Southern Asia: A Survey of Cur- 
rent Research , ed. Dietmar Rothermund, Beitrhge zur Stidasien- 
forschung, SUdasien Institut, Universit&t Heidelberg, 16 (Wies- 
baden: Franz Steiner, 1975). pp. 4-9; S. C. Misra, Muslim Com- 
munities in Gujarat (Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 1964) . 

The use of the term in this restricted sense would appear to be 
limited to Indian Islam. Elsewhere, it is employed simply for 
the^spread of Islam. See,, for example, the articles by George 
C. Anawati ("Factors and' Effects of Arabization and Islamization 
in Medieval Egypt and Syria") and Anwar G. Chejne ( "Islamization 
and Arabization in al-Andalus: A General View") in Islam and 
Cultural Change in the Middle Ages , ed. Speros Vryonis Jr., 

Giorgio Levi Della Vida Conferences, 4 (Wiesbaden: Otto Harras- 
sowitz, 1975). PP. 17-41, 59-86. 

o e 

^For Sanskritization see M. N. Snnivas, Caste in Modem 
India and Other Essays (Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 1962) and 
J. F. Staal, "Sanskrit and Sanskritization," Journal of Asian 
Studies 22 (1963 )•• 261-75 • The precise equivalent” of Sanskriti- 
zation in Indian Islam would probably be Ashrafization, as sug- 
gested by Imtiaz Ahmad, "The Ashraf-Ajlaf Dichotomy in Muslim 
Social Structure in India," Indian Economic and Social History 
Review 3 (1966) : 268-78. For a wide-ranging discussion of the 
"little” and "great" traditions within Islam she Gustave E. von 
Grunebaum, "The Problem: Unity in Diversity, " in Unity and Variety 
in Muslim Civilization , ed. Gustave E. von Grunebaum, Comparative 
Studies in Cultures and Civilizations (Chicago: University of 
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* 


Chicago Press, 19 55) > PP. 17-37. Note, however, Dale F. Eickel- 
man's recent criticisms of the concept in "The Study of Islam in 
Local Contexts," Contributions to Asian Studies 17 ( 1982 ) : 1-16 . 

■^Cf., Raphael Israeli, " I slamization and Sinicization 
in Chinese Islam," in Levtzion, pp. 159-?6. However, he uses 
the term Islamization for both conversion and "the strengthening 
of Islamic values." 

97 . 

^ The distinction between conversion and adhesion orig- 
inated with A. C. Nock, Conversion: The Old and the New in Reli- 
gion (London: Oxford University - ]? re ss'i 1933) who saw them as 
two dissimilar states^ In the formulation used here, adhesion 
is seen simply as a special type of conversion, avoiding any 
qualitative distinctions. For an elaboration on the categories 
of Nock see William C. Shepherd, "Conversion and Adhesion," in 
Religious Change and Continuity: Sociological Perspectives , ed. 
Harry M, Johnson (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass_, 1979) t Pin 251-63 • 

^®See J. D. Y. Peel , "Syncretism and Religious Change," 
Comparative Studies in Society and History 10 ( 1968 ): 121-41 . 

. c 

QQ . , 

yy Ira M. Lapidus, "The Conversion of Egypt to Islam," 
Israel Oriental Studies 2 (1972): 248. The most innovative 
attempt to solve the source probl'em has been made by Richard 
W. Bulliet, Conversion to Islam in the Medieval Period: An Essay 
in Quantitative History (Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard University 
Press, 1979) who proposed using the copious prosopographical 
material available in the Arabic biographical dictionaries to 
gstablish a timetable of conversion. This he did directly for 
Iran and indirectly (via a curve of Muslim names) for other 
regions. Unfortunately, it is not possible. to apply his meth- 
odological solutions, either directly onpindirectly , to the 
prosopographical material on Sind discussed below in chapter 
four. Since none of the genealogies contained in names of 
individuals bearing a Sind-related nisbah actually include a 
name which is identifiably non-Muslim, one cannot revert the 
genealogy back to such individuals and assume conversion at that 
time* Nor is it possible to relate Bulliet' s conversion curve 
for Iran to Sind (as he does for other regions) by plotting the 
occurence of five "Muslim" names (i.e., Muhammad, , Ahmad, c Ali, 
al-Hasan, , al-Husayn). This is due to the small data base of 
SinSis bearing ,these names (only twenty-six for the entire four 
centuries covpf'ed in the analysis). Hence, the presence of only 
one or two addi-t-ional or fewer "Muslim" names would drastically 
distort a^name graph. 

100 See above pp. 160-66 for definitions. 


Friedmann, "Early History," p. 328, 


Multan, 


pp. 1?6- 


101 

77. • 

^ 9 ^ Chachnamah , p. 219. 

223-24. 


Cf . , pp. 105, 117, 119,. 132, 144, 


10 -^I'bid. , p. 204. 

The ^ wQ ^- erms are use( j synonymously in the Chachnamah . 
Sindis would request aman and receive an c ahd or an am an -n am ah 
(pp. 119-20, I32, 225T This usage of aman should be distinguished 
from its later meaning of a safe-conduct pass given ? -a^ h arbi for 
travel in Muslim lands. See J. Schacht, "Aman," EI^ i" (196c) : , 

429~3°» and Majid Khadduri, War and Peace in the Law of Islam - 
(Baltimore: John Hopkins Press, 1955; reprint ed., New York: 

AMS Press, *1979) . 


, *] 0 < A, 

J For a discussion of 3;he usage of these terms in the 
accounts of the early Arab conquests see D. R . Hill, The Termina- 
tion of Hostilities in the Early Arab Conquests, A. D." 634-656 
(London: Luzac , 1971) . ' 

108 Daybul: Baladhuri, p. 437, Ya c qubi, 2:346, Chachnamah , 
pp. 107-8, Ibn al-Athir, ^4: 537; Rawar (to be distinguished from 
al-Rur and Aror): Chachnamah , p. 195; Brahmanabad: Baladhuri, 

*p; 439, gives the range from 8,000 to 26,000, while the Chach- 
namah , p. 207, prefers 6,000 to 16,000; Iskalandah: Chachnamah , 
p. 237 • Multan: Chachnamah , p. 238, Baladhuri, p. 44b (the 
latter gives 6,000 as the number of prisoners taken captive and 
not combatants killed). 


^Arma'il (i.e., Armabil): Ibn Khayyat, 1:307; Nirun: 
Baladhuri, pp. 43^-38, ^ Chachnamah , p]o. 93, 116-^18, 131-32,^ 

Yaqubi, 2:346; Siwistan region: Baladhuri, p. 438, Chachnamah , 
pp, 120, 146 ; Budhiyah: Chachnamah , pp. 122-23; Bet: Chachnamah , 
p. 219, Baladhuri, p. 439; Aror (al-Rur): Baladhuri, p. 439, 

Ya qubi, 2:346-47, Chachnamah , pp. 223-28. 

% 

1Q8 Chachnamah , pp. 116, 184, 204-7, 219, 238. 

109 Ibid., p. 105. 

110 

Aman was given to the families and dependents of Qiblah . 
b. Mahatra'ij (also known as Sud-dev), ibid., pp. 104-10, 

111 

That is, seventeen out of twenty-six reports found in 
the Chachnamah : Nirun (pp. 9>, 116-18, 131), Siwistan (pp. 118-21, 


l45 r 46), Bandhan (pp. 121-23), Budhiyah (p. 123), Bhatlur (p. 124), 
Bhattiyan^(p. 132), Ishbahar (p. 132), Bet (pp. 133~3^» 155) * ^ 
Qissah, Surtah, Sakrah (ibid,), Brahmins (pp. 208-13), Sawandi 
(gjh 218-19), Jattan (p. 219), Sahtah (p. 221), Aror (pp. 223-2?), 
Batiyah (pp. 23^-36). This does not include any of the individuals 
who received arnan or any of the groups who received am an in towns 
taken by force. (The non- aman towns are Daybul, Sisam, Rawar, 
Bahrur, Dahl il ah, Brahmanabad, Iskalandah, Sikkah, Multan.) 
_Baladhuri, pp. 436-41^ notes only eight Sindi cities of which 
five ' submitted via am am or sulh, and three by c amwatan . . ’ 

IT ? 1 

Hill, pp. 173-74. If Hill is correct to attribute 
this to the relative resistance of these regions, then Sind" 

(where am an occurs in over 60 percent of the treaties) must have 
acquiesced quickly. There is no support here for the thesis of 
prolonged resistance in Sind. 

- ^^ Chachnamah , p. 151. 

ll4 Ibid., p. 197. 

115 Ibid.‘, p. 151. 

1 1 ^ 

Ibid., pp. 227-28. The translator of the Chachnaroah 
has embellished the anecdote with a few Persian couplets. 

li7 Ibid., p. 228. 

1 1 fi 

Ibid. The reference is to Qur'an 33:23: "Among the 
believers are men who are 'true to what they have covenanted 
with God," ’ • 

119 

7 Roy P. Mottahedeh, Loyalty and Leadership in an Early 
Islamic Society , Princeton Studies on the Near East (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1980), pp. 42-46. 

120 

Note, for example, the argument of the Buddhists of 
Siwistan: "Now, if the occasion arises, we suggest that we 
mediate for your sake and ours, request am an , and return with 
binding treaties. For the Arabs keep their promises,- every^word 
they speak they will not break but be faithful to." Chachnamah , 
p. 119. Cf., pp. 204, 223-24. 

■^For the status of the Zoroastrians see Abu c Ubayd al- 
Qasim b. Sallam al-Harawi, Kitab al-amwal , ed. Muhammad Hamid 
al-Faqi (Cairo: al-Maktabah al-Tijarlyah al-Kubra, 1353/193^) > 
pp. 31-36, and Abu Yusuf Ya c qub b, Ibrahim al-Angari, Kitab al- 
khara.j , trans. A. Ben Shemesh, Taxation in Islam, vol. 3 (Leiden: 
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E. J. Brill, 1969), pp. 88-90. For the scriptuaries in general 
see Khadduri, pp. 176-??; G. Vajda, ”Ahl al-Kitab," Elf 1 (i960):' 
264-66; Arthur S. Tritton, The Caliphs and Their Non-Muslim Sub- 
jects: A Critical Study of the Covenant of c Umar (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1930; reprint ed. , London: Frank Cass, 197° )■ 

122 C1. Cahen, " minima, " Elf 2 ( 1965) : 22?-31 ; Antoine 
Fattql, Le Statut legal des non-musulmans en pays d 1 Islam , 

L 1 Institut de lettres orientales de Beyrouth, 10 (Beirut: 

Imprimerie Catholique, 1958), pp. 71-84; Bernard Lewis, ’ "L' Islam 
et les non-musulmans," Annales: Economies, societes, civilisations 

35 (1980) : 784-800. ^ 

^ 28 Baladhuri , p. 439. 

124 

ILid. The Chachnamah , p. 226, calls the temple of 
Aror a naw-bahar . 

^ 2 ^ Chachnamah , p. 214; 

126 Ibid., pp. 114, 201, 208-9, 212-15, 219. 

12 f[bid. , pp. 208-9. Mai here is equivalent to khara.j 
(cf,, p. 211), while gazid is, of course, the Persian form of 
.jizyah , Friedmann ("Chach Nama, ” p. 11) thinks that this passage 
4jiplies that Brahmins were exempted- from the .jizyah since the 
Chachnamah while referring to the Brahmins begins "he imposed 
a tax on the rest of the subjects." This is surely reading too 
much into the simple phrase. But even If true, it would only 
agply to the thousand Brahmins who brought Ladi, the wife of 
Dahir, to Muhammad. 

128 Peter Hardy, "Djizya. iii. —India," Elf 2 (1965):566. 

129 

7 Julius Wellhausen, The Arab Kingdom and Its Fall , trans. 
Margaret Graham Weir (Calcutta: University of Calcutta Press, 

1927). 


130 

J Daniel C. Dennett, Conversion and the Poll Tax in 
Early Islam , Harvard Historical Monographs, vol. 22 (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1950); Frede L^kkegaard, Islamic 
Taxation in the Classic Period with Special Reference to Circum- 
stances in Iraq (Copenhagen: Bramner & Korch, 1950 5", Also see 
Cl. Cahen, "Djizya. i," Elf 2 (1965) : 559-62; Abdal Aziz Duri, 
"Notes on Taxation in Early Islam," JESHO 17 (1974) : 136-44; 

H. A. R. Gibb, "The Fiscal Rescript of c Umar II," Arabica 2 
(1955):1-16. 
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1 31p or exam pie, Chaehnamah , pp. 208-9. 211-13, 215; 
Baladhuri, pp. 438-39, 49-5-46. . ' 
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Chaehnamah , p. 209. 

a 1 ^^For the Sasanian poll-tax and its survival in Muslim 
Iraq see Michael Gregory Morony, "Transition and Continuity in 
Seventh-Century ’Iraq" (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Cal- 
ifornia, 1972), pp. 109-15 For the ratio see Abu Yusuf, pp. 
84-86, and Qudamah b. Ja xar, Kitab al-khara.j wa- g inaat al- 
kitabah , ed. and trans. A. Ben Shemesh, Taxation in Islam , vol. 
2 (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1965), pp. 43-44. 
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Chaehnamah , p. 123. 

* 1 3 ^5 • r 

-^Ibid^, p]c. 133-36 . a According to' the Persian gloss, 

the office of rahagi (i.e., ranah-ship) was the Sindi equivalent 

'of amiri (i.e., emirate). 


136 Ibid., p. 210. 
217, 219, 235-36. hi 

Cf., pp. 108-9, 118, : 

^ 3 ^Ibid.,_ pp. 204, 
revolt at Qandabil in Sind 

217. Wada c later led 
(Tabari, 2:1410-12. 

138 Ibid., p. 209. 

Cf., p. 219. 

139 Ibid., p. 211. 

- 

140 

A number of traditions on the subject 


the exaction qf the .jizyah are found in Abu Yusuf, pp. 85-86, 
and Yahya b. Adam, Kitab al-khara,i , trans. A. Ben Shemesh, 
Taxation in Islam , vol. 1 (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1958), pp. 60-61. 


I4l 


Chaehnamah , pp,-128, 219-20. Cf.", Abu Yusuf, p.__84. 


views. 


142, 


143-, 


144, 


P. 

212. 

Cf., 

pp. 





P. 

209. 



P- 

214. 

The 

text 


the beneficiaries of this '3 percent were Brahmin ascetics 
( fuqara'-yi brahmanan ), but it is more likely that Buddhists 
are intended since the ruling was given in favour of a group 
who approached Muhammad with misgivings over the prior patronage 
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given the Brahmins of Brahmanabad (pp, 212-14). They were monks 
( ahl-i rahib ) from^an idol-temple ( but-khanah-yi buddah ) just 
outside of Brahmanabad. Since they are asking for permission, 
to repair their temple, they are probably the same Buddhists who 
are referred to in the same locality during the earlier reign of - 
Chach (pp. 4-2-4 7) where the Buddhist abbot asked Chach for aid . 
in repairing the local vihara . - 

^^Ibid. , p. 213. In an earlier passage' (p. 212), the 
mal (i.e., khara.i ) is recognized as the tax of the dhimmis i 
"You have imposed mal on them and made them dhimmi . " 

"^^Ibid. , pp. 42-47. See above note 144. 

l/f7 Ibid. , p. 213. 

1^8 A 
The general Muslim legal position has been that dhimmi s 

could rebuild old temples but not build new ones, although some 

authorities (especially Hanbalites) disallow the restoration of 

existing temples as well. See Arnold, pp. 66-69, and Fattal, 

pp. 174-203. 

^^ Chachnamah , p. 214. These additional conditions were 
negotiated by two Arab officers who^were both later to be gover- 
nors of Sind: Tamim by Zayd al-Qaynx (IIO-I3/728-31) and al-Hakam 
b. c Awanah al-Kalbi (113-20/731-3 7). 

^°Ibid. These individuals may or may not have been Bud- 
dhist monks . 

^ J ^Ibid. , p. 214, reads jattan-i lohanah while p. 4?~reads 
jattan va-lohanah . I have followed the latter version and con- 
sidered the Jats and Lohanahs two separate castes. On pp. 214-16 
the Lohanahs are said to have been comprised of the castes of 
Lakhah and Sammah, while p. 40 adds the Sahtah. Ma c sum Nami, 
p. 27, has the measures being applied to the castes of Lohanah, 
Sa c tah, Jandar, Machi ( sic , but probably Machhi), Halir, and 
Korichah, while Qani c , p. 38, adds the Bhatiyah to the list. 

The Jats, unlike the other tribes, are frequently noted (as zutt ) 
in the Arabic sources (Istakhri, p. 180; Ibn Hawqal, 2028, 
Maqdisi, p. 484). See A'. *S. Bazmee-, Ansari , "£).iat , " EI^ 2 (1965): 
488-89; Gabriel Ferrand, "Zott," EI_ 4 (1934):1235; Denys Bray, 
"The J at of Baluchistan," IA’^4 (1925)00-33; and the excellent 
ethnography by Sigrid Westphal-Hellbusch and Heinz Westphal, Zur 
Geschichte und Kultur der Jat , Forschungen zur Ethnologie und 
Sozial-Psychologie , 7 (Berlin: Duncker & Humblot, 1968). For 
the Lohanahs see Elliot, 2:112-14; Burton, pp. 314-17; T. S. 
ThadanI, "The Lohanas," JSHS 8 (January 1948) : 166-70 . 
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1^2. 

J Ibid., p. 47, has the regulations of Chach concerning 
these castes, while pp. 214-16 has the earlier regulations as 
told to and ratified by Muhammad. The two are generally the 
same, although the latter are more detailed, listing actual 
penalties. 

1S3 . . 

-^Ibid., p. 215: "Among them there is neither great 

nor small. They possess a savage temperament, are continuously 

rebellious and disobedient to the ruler, and commit highway 

robberies." This judgement is anticipated for some large but 

unnamed tribe of Sind by Hiuen Tsiang (2:273): "They are of 

an unfeeling and hasty temper, and are given to bloodshed 

only. . . . They have no masters, and, whether men or women, 

have neither rich nor poor, " 

1 *1^1 • c A A 

Ibid., pp. 215 -I 6 . For Umar's ruling' see Baladhun, 

p. 125. 


^Fattal, pp. 96-112; Hill, pp. 175-77; Khadduri^ pp. 
195-99. For details on the special clothing of the dhimmis 
see Muhammad Munazir Ahsan, Social Life under the Abbasids, 170- 
289 A.H., 786-902 A.D. , Arab Background Series (London: Longman, 
19 79; Beirut: Jnbrairie du Liban, 1979) » pp. 61 - 63 . 

156 • '• 

While the two brothers are not specifically called 

Lohanah, one can deduce that they were since their paternal 

grandfather was the famous Akham Lohanah (see p. 42 above). 

The honours accorded them are referred to in the Chhchnamah, pp. 

133-36, 165-66. 

jr Mokah rendered the Arabs military intelligence (ibid., 
pp. 202, 205 ), material assistance (pp. 136 , 14-9), and actually 
fought for the Arabs with his followers (pp. 172, 180, 202). 

The written deed giving Qissah to Mokah and his descendants in 
perpetuity is found pp. 133,* 136. Both Baladhuri, p. 444, and 
Ya qubi, 2:380, single out Qi^gah has remaining steadfast during 
the latpr rebellion. It is interesting to note that tfre two 
governors of Sind at this time, Tamim b. Zayd and al-Hakam b. 
c Awanah, were probably personally acquainted with Mokah since 
they were in the Thaqafite army of conquest (see above note 149) 
and actually participated in some of the negotiations. 

158 Ibid., p. 215 .' 

0 

Habib, "Arab Conquest," p. 601. 
l8 ° 0hachnamah , pp. 220-21. 


* 
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*1 zT“i 

x Ibid. , p. 220. Khuraym was one of the leading Thaqafite 
officers (pp. 98, 102, 103, 107, 174, 180, 192, 202, 220). His 
nephew al-Junayd was later governor of Sind. For Khuraym' s 
career outside of Sind see Kalbi, 1:127, 2:349; Crone, p. 98. 

■^^Baladhuri, p. 438. Of., Chachnamah , pp. 132, 146, 155. 
■^^Ibid, , pp. 445-46. 

> *1 Kf jj 

Chachnamah , p. 173. 

» . < 

l 6 ^Baladhuri, pp. 373-76; Tabarx, 3:1167-69. 

°See the discussion of the sources of the Chachnamah 
in chapter one above pp, 6-7 and note 14. 

^^ Chachnamah , pp. 41-48. 

, ^^Ibid, , pp. 195, 222-23. For Hindu perceptions of the 
'Arabs as cand alas see the discussion pp. 169-70 above. 
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Manu-smrti , trans/ Georg Bbhler, The Laws of Manu , 

Sacred Books of the East Series, vol. 25 (Oxford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1886; reprint ed. , Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1964), 
p. 40 7. 
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Friedmann, "Early History," p. 332. The unprecedented 
nature of the canine clause led Elliot (3:4?-49) to misinterpret 
the text and propose that the Jats were required to collect dogs 
aftd deliver them to the Arab authorities. This was done, he sug- 
gests, in order to diminish the number of Sindi dogs by slaugh- 
tering them, or else so that the Arab rulers might use the dogs 
for hunting or herding purposes. However, the'-" sources do not 
allow the conclusion that members of these castes paid dogs for 
■iizyah ; they were to be accompanied by dogs. Only Friedmann has 
recognized the regulations as a form of ghiyar attached io their 
dh inmix status. He suggests that the preexisting canine clause 
was acceptable by Muslims since dogs are unclean in both the 
Hindu and Muslim traditions. His analysis has been accepted here 
and related specifically to candala caste regulations. 
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1 Atindranath Bose, Social and Rural. Economy of Northern 
India , 2 vols. (Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 1942-45; reprint 
ed. , Calcutta: Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 1961 - 67 ), 2:222. Cf., 
Manu-smrti , p. 4l4. 
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1?2 Baladhuri, p. 44l. . Cf*. Ibn al-Athir, 4:589-90, 5:54-55. 
Yaqubi (2:479) mentions an additional da c wah during ihe caliphate 
of al-Mahdi (158-69/77 5-85) when the kings of Kabul, Bamiyan, 

Tibet, Hind, and Sind were called on to accept Islam. However, 
all details of this da c wah are lacking and it may well have been 
a propaganda exercise. 

■'"'^Baladhuri , p. 442 (followed by Ibn al-Athir, 4:589 - 90, 
5:135) suggests that al-Junayd unjustly provoked Jaysiyah. 

"'■'^Baladhuri, p. 442. 

' ^ 2 ^The govemor^of Sind for II during this period 

was c Amr b. Muslim al-Bahili (ibid.). Consequently, Jaysiyah 
could not have differed with al-Junayd over accepting the latter’s 
overall authority in Sind (since he, had previously accepted that 
of c Amr)"/^The land entrusted to Jaysiyah and other princes must 
have been only a portion of Sind and under the general jurisdic- 
tion of the nominal Arab governor appointed by the caliph. 

1 ^ Chachnamah , pp. 123, 133-36. 

^^Baladhuri, p. ^442; Ibn al-Athir, 4:590. 

■^Ashfaque, pg. ^198-99. A For a similar practice at the 
mosque at Ghazna see Biruni, Tah qiq , 2:103. 

^^ Chachnamah , p. 177. 

l80 Vai dya, 1:173-74; Qureshi, pp. 37-39. 

"I Ol « o 

Dhar, pp. 596-604; Friedmann, "Early History," pp. 325- 

28 . 

^ 82 Tha.t is, Nirun, Siwistan, Budhiyah, Bet, Sakrah, See 
Baladhuri, pp. 437-38, and Chachnamah , pp. 93, 116-24, 131-35. 

l8 ^The first instance of a group of Brahmins collaborat- 
ing occurred ^after the fall of Brahmanabad ( Chachnamah , pp. 204- 
18). Even then, the cities of Upper Sind (e.g., Multan, Sikkah, 
Iskalandah) had to be taken by force and with considerable cas- 
ualties (ibid., pp. 235-40). 

"'■^Ibid., ]op. 118-24; Baladhuri, p. 438. The ruler of 
Siwistan was Bajhra, ,a cousin of Dahir. 
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-^That is, Bhandarku (or Bhandarkan)kSamani, governor 
of Nxrtln (ibid., pp. 117, 131-32); Sundur Samahi., an earlier 
governor of Nxrun, (p. 93); Muqdanyah Samani, a later governor 
of Nxrun (p. 155); Kakah b. Kotak Bhikku (pp. 120-23); Mokah 
b. Basayah (pp. 133-35. 144, 149, 1 55-57); Rasil b. Basayah 
(pp. 156-57, 164-66); Bawad^Samani (p. 219'); Budihi Baman Dhol 
(p. 219); and Sarbidas (Baladhuri, p. 438; this may be the 
unnamed Samani muqaddam noted in Chachnamah , pp. 118-20). 

' L88 Ibid. , pp. 153-54. For Bhandarku see pp. 117, 131~32; 
for Siyakar see pp. 137-38, 167 - 69 , 199-200. 

“^^Qiblah b. Mahatra'ij, also called Sud-dev, the Brahmin 
of Daybul (ibid., pp. 108-10 ). Of 1 course, this is not to say 
that he was the only Hindu who collaborated during this .period, 
but only that he was the only one whose name is recorded. 

^■ 88 A11 but Bawad Samani and Budihi Baman Dhol of note 185. 

l89 Chachnamah , pp. 93, 116-24, 131-35. 

19 °Ibid., p. 93; Baladhuri, pp. 437-38. 

191 Friedmann, "Early History," pp. 326-27. 

• ^ 92 Chachnamah , pp. 118-20, 145-46. 

^ 9 -^Siyakar defected after the death of Dahir (ibid., pg. A 
199-200), the Brahmins of Lower Sind after the fall of Brahmanabad 
(pp. 208-18), and^Kaksah b. Chandar after the fall of Batiyah 
(also given as Bhatiyah and Bhatiyah) in Upper Sind (pp. 235 - 36) . 

19 ^Ibid. , pp. 236 - 38 ; Baladhuri, pp. 439-40. 

19 3 

^After the fall of Lower Sind, the resistance was led 
by the Brahmins Qawfi b. Dahir (ibid., p. 221) and Kursiyah b. 
Chandar and the Thakkar Bachhra (pp. 237-38). Jaysiyah himself 
went to India (pp. 228-33) where he attempted to obtain aid 
against the Arabs. 

'*‘ 9 ^Istakhri, Ibn Hawqal, Mas c udi, Maqdi'si, all of whom 
were personally in Sind in the post-conquest period, have no 
reference to the sumanlyah in the region. 

l9 ^Biruni, Tah qiq , Is 249. Bor his sojourn in Sind see 
above p. 12. 
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7 Cousens, p. 87 . Unfortunately r he does not indicate 
the dates or the names and legends of the thirty-six Arab period 
coins found at Mirpur Khas, The coins themselves have disappeared. 

"^^See pp. 50-52 above. ^ 

200 Computed by adding up the numbers of tables VI in the 
B volumes of the Gazetteer of the Province of Sind . 

201 Birflni, Tahqiq, 1:116-17, 121, 173, 240; 2:15, 104, 

145, 184. Also see Ibn Rustah, pp. 135~37. 

202 Maqdisi, p. 483. The reference is clearly to deva- 

dasis. 
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Ibid. 
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Ibid. 
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^See p. 50 above for details and references. 

°Mitra, p. 34; Binayendra Nath Chaudhury, Buddhist 
Centres in Ancient India , Calcutta Sanskrit College Research 
Series, no. 70 (Calcutta: Sanskrit College’, 1969), pp. 192-93. 

S' 

2 ^Taranatha, History , p. 279. 

20 ®See p. 44 above. 

209 • . 

7 The assimilation theory is summarized m Joshi, pp. 

379-418, and Mitra, pp. 149-64. While this is the generally 
accepted view, Warder ( Buddhism , pp. 50,6-21) has argued that 
Indian Buddhism was actually prospering until the fourteenth 
century and expired not from assimilation but from Muslim in- 
tolerance attendant on the Turkish conquest, 

% i 
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For example, Buddhists could have converted to Islam 
s in the Delhi Sultanate period rather than been absorbed into 
Hinduism. After all, the primary Muslim regions of the Indian 
subcontinent are precisely those areas which had a substantial 
Buddhist population before the conquest (Sind, Bengal, Bihar, 
North-West Frontier) . 
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See pp. 


44y~' 55th above. 
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See p. 50 above. 
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2 ^ 3 Taranatha, History , p. 342. 

2iLl 

See below chapter four for prosopographical details. 

213 Upper Sind : Multan (Yaqut, 3:457); Mukran: Fannazbur 
(Maqdisi, p. 4-78, as Bannajbur); Tiz (Maqdisi, p. 478); T uran : 
Qusdar (Yaqut, 4:86-87); Lower Sind : Qamuhul (Yaqut, 4:2171 
Siwistan (Ibn Battutah, 37598); Aror, Bulri, Qallari, Narx 
( Hudud , p. 89); fiaybul (Baiadhuri, p. 43 7; Cf . , Ashfaque, pp. 
182-209); Mansurah (Maqdisi, p. 479 5 Yaqut, 4:663). According 
to Cousens (p! 50), four mosques were uncovered at the site of 
Mansurah during preliminary excavations. 

21 ^Baiadhuri, p. 439. Cf . , Chachnamah , pp. 218-19. 

For its Buddhist connections see above p. 43. 

2 ^ 7 Cited by Abu al-Fida' , pp. 347ir48. 

2 ^ 3 Muhammad b. Isma c il al- Bukhari, Ma.imu c at al-kalimat 
wa-al-rasa' il , p. 290, Arabic text given by Abu al-Ma c ali Athar 
Mubarakpuri , al-Futu h at al-Islamiyah fi-al-Hind, aw al-Iqd'al- 
thamin (Bombay! Jami'Mihlah, 1388/1968) , p. 27. I have been 
unable to locate the original. 
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^For similar, although later, claims of conversion 
precedence in Malabar see Yohanan Friedmann, "Qissat Shakarawati 
Farmad: A Tradition Concerning the Introduction of Islam to 
Malabar," Israel Oriental Studies 5 (1975) : 233-58. AJ^so see 
A. Cherian, "The Genesis of Islam in Malabar," Indica 6 (March 

1969): 1-13 

22( ^ Chachnamah , p. 119. 

221 T , . . 

Ibid, 

222 Ibid., p. 120. ' ■ > ' 

A * ' 

223 Ib.id., p. 146. 

22 ^Ibid. 

223 Ibid., pp. 224, 226. 

226 Ibid. , p. 219. 

227 Ibid., p. 42. 
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223 Ibid. , pp. 45-46, 

^ 223 Ibid. , p. n'p i Cf . , p. 131» where the terms are bay c 
va-shira 1 . 


23 °Ibid., pp. 118, 155. ' „ 

231 Ibid., pp. 148-49. 

232 Ibid., p. 123. Cf . , p. 120. 

233 Kenneth Ch'en, Buddhism In Chinan A Historical Survey 
(Princeton! Princeton University Press, 1964), pp. 261-67; "idemT 
"The Role of Buddhist Monasteries in T ' ang Society," History of 
Religions 15 (1975) : 209 - 30 ; L. S. Yang, "Buddhist Monasteries 
and Four Money-Raising Institutions in Chinese History," Harvard 
Journal of Asian Studies 13 ( 1950 ) : 174-91; D. W. Twitchett, *The 
Monasteries and China's Economy in Mediaeval Times," BSOAS 19 
(1957) : 526-49; Owen Lattimore, Inner Asian Frontiers of China , 
American Geographical Society Research Series, no. 21, 2d ed. 
(New' York: American Geographical Society, 1951) » pp. 177-78. 

23 V D. Kosambi, Ancient India: A History of Its Culture 
and Civilization (New York: Meridian, 1969). pp. 182-87; Idem, 
Myth and Reality: Studies in the Formation of Indian Culture 
(Bombay: Popular Prakashan, 1962), pp. 100-l4. 

233 Bose, 2:43-44; Bimala Chum Law, Geography of Early 
Buddhism (Varanasi: Bhartiya Publishing House, 1973) » pp. 8, 58. 

23 ^Cousens, pp. 82-97 (plates 19-27). 

233 Konow, p. 97. The speakers of the language of the 
inscription, according to Konow (p. 95) » must have come from 
Sind. 


233 Chachnamah , pp. 39* 120-23. 

239 Bose, 2:42-43. 

2 ^°Law, pp. 56-58; Dey, p, 170; Caroline F. Rhys Davids, 
"Notes on Early Economic Conditions in Northern India, " JRAS, 
1901, pp. 859-88. 

2 ^ 1 Istakhri, pp. 172, 175; I bn Hawqal, 2:319* 323. 
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2 l| 2 Istakhri, pp. 1?2, 175 , 179 . Ibn Hawqal, 2:319, 327; 
Idrisi, pp. 46, 42-43, 45. 


^For the continuation of the route see A. C. A. Foucher, 
La Vieille route de I'Inde de Bactres a Taxila , MSmoire de la 
D?TIgation archSologique frangaise en Afghanistan, 1, '2 vols. 
(Paris: Ed. d'art et d'histoire, 1942-47). 
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S. M. Mishra, pp. 113, 143. 


2 ^lbid. 

2 ^Cousens, pp. 60, 87 - 88 , 93; N. G. Majumdar, Explorations , 
pp. 5-18; Idem, "Note on the Qopper Coins from Stupa Area," in 
Marshall, 1:127-3°; D. R. Bhandarkar, "Saidpur, " p. 94; "Mari 
Sabar," PA 1 (1964): 10. t .. 

1 " A ” j> » 

'Cousens, p. 89 and plate 25. 


2 ^Ibid. , p. 54 and plate 13. For his convincing argu- 
ment that the site was Sawandi see pp. 59-6° and map (plate 5). 

249 

'Ibid. Since they were found m different stages of 
refinement, the stones must have been imported unfinished. 

I 

2 ^°For example, the Ghachnamah does not give^the religious 
affiliation of the four great merchants of Brahmanabad who aided 
the Arabs in taking the city (pp. 204-5)^ 


235-39. 


251 Ibid. , 

PP. 17- 

252 Ibid. , 

P. 17. 

2 53i bi d., 

P- 3°. 

2 ^ibid., 

pp . 210 

255 ibid. , 

p. 112 . 
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See above p. 53. 
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-"See above jo. 62 note 15 for references. The small 
Hindu shrine at Hinglaj has not yet been studied. 
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^ For data specifically for Sind see Bratindra Nath 
Mukherjee, The, Economic Factors in Kusha n a History (Calcutta: 
Pilgrim, Publishers, 1970 ) , appendix Ji "The Lower Indus 
Country and the? Beginning of the Indo-Roman Commerce." The 
standard text jf or the classical East-West trade is Erich H. 
Warmington.-^ -Tne Commerce between the Roman Empire and India 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1928) . Also see Jean 
Filliozat, Les Relations exterieures de l'Inde , Publications 
de l'Institut frangais d'Indologie, 2 (Pondicherry; Institut 
frangais .d' Indologie , 1956), part 1: "Les Echanges de l'Inde 
et de 1' Empire Romain aux premiers sieclesde I'ere chr^tienne" ; 
J. Innes Miller, The Spice Trade of the Roman Empire: 29 B.C. 
to A.D, 641 ( Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1969); Michael Loewe, 
"Spices and Silk: Aspects of World Trade in th$ First Seven 
Centuries of the Christian Era," JRAS , 1971, pp. 166-7-9 ; C. 
Margabandhu, "Tirade Contacts between Western India and the 
Graeco-Roman World in the Early Centuries of the Christian 
Era," JESHO 7 ( 1965 ) : 316-22 ; K. Walton Dobbins, "The Commerce 
of Kapisene and Gandhara after the Fall of Indo-Greek Rule," 
JESHO 16 (December 1971) :286-302. 


^Bratindra Nath Mukherjee, An Agrippan Source: A Study 
in Indo-Parthiam History (Calcutta: Pilgrim Publishers, 1969), 

pp. 62, 108, 

n £r\ 

Ssu-ma Ch'ien, Records of the Grand Historian of China , 
trans. Burton Watson, 2 vols". (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1961), 2:269, 293-9^. For a discussion of this event see Joseph 
Needham, Science and Civilisation in China , vol. 1: Introductory 
Orientations (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1965 ), pp. 
173-75. . 
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Philostratus, The Life of Apollonius of Tyana ,. text 
and trans. F. C. Conybeare, Loeb Classical Library, 2 vols. 
(London: William Heinemann, 1912), 1:339. 

262 . . ,i 

Pliny the Elder, Natural History , text and trans. 

H. Rackham, Loeb Classical Library, 10 vols, (London: - William 
Heinemann, 19^2), 2:395» ^15, Strabo, The Geography of Strabo , 
text and- trans. Horace Leonard Jones, Loeb Classicg.1 Library, 

8 vols. (London: William Heinemann, 1917-32), 7*129-31. For 
a discussion of the various Greek and Latin names for towns 
and tribes of Sind see P. H. L. Eggermont,. Alexander's Campaigns 
in Sind and Baluchistan and the Siege of the Brahmin Town of 
Harmatelia , Orientalia Lovaniensia Analecta, 3 (Leuven: University 
Press, 1975). ^ 

2 ^ The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea: Travel and Trade 
in the Indian Ocean by a Merchant of the First Century , trans. 
Wilfred H. Schoff (New York: Longmans, Green & Co. ,1912), pp. 
37-38. 
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2 ^Ibid. , section 39. pp. 37-38. 

2 ^See Schoff ' s notes (ibid., pp. 168-72) for the origins 
of these materials. 

2 66 

°Ibid. Compare section 39 with sections 49 and 56. 

p TJ 

'G’obinda Lai Adhya, Early Indian Economics: Studies in 
the Economic Life of Northern and Western India, c. 200 B.C.- 
300 A.D. (London; Asia Publishing House. 1966), pp. ,134-36. 

268 

Pan Ku, "Notes on the Western Regions, Translated from 
the Tseen Han Shoo , " trans. A. Wylie, Journal of the Anthropolog- 
ical Institute of Great Britain and .Ireland 10 (1881 ) : 37 . For 
the identification of Chi-pan with the Kusana empire see William 
Woodthorpe Tam, The Greeks in Bactria and india , 2d ed. (Cambridge 
Cambridge University Press, 1951 )» pp. 469-71. The Chinese data 
on Sind and India have been discussed by Bratindra Nath Mukherjee, 
India, Hindustan and Shen-tu (Patna-. Associated Book Agency, 1977). 

269 

Fan Yeh, "Les Pays d’ Occident d'apr^s le Heou Han Chou , " 
trans. Edouard Chavannes, T ' oung Pao , s§rie 11, vol, 8 (1907):l84. 
Cf . , pp. 192-93 for the equation of Tien-tou and Sin-tu. 

270 

R. A. Jairazbhoy, Foreign Influence in Ancient India 
(London: Asia Publishing House, 1963), p. 126.' For Sauvira - see 
Sircar, Geography , pp. 3^1 113. Fey, p. 183 ; B. D. Mirchandani, 
"Ancient Sindhu and Sauvira, Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute 57 (1976) :6l-93 ! Ahmad Hasan Dani, "Sindhu 
Sauvira, " paper presented at the International Seminar on Sind 
through the Centuries, Karachi, Pakistan, 2-7 March 1975 (type- 
script) . 

/ 

^^ Mil in da-Panha , 2:269. 

272 

Ibid., 2:211. For Alexandria on the Indus see the 
introduction of Rhys Davids, l:xxiii. 

, 2 ^-%eedham, pp. 181-82. 

274 

"Whenever Parthian hostility Intervened the Kusans 
could divert the caravans southwards from Balkh to the Indus 
Delta, where the goods could complete their journey by sea." 

David Bivar, "The Nomad Empires and the Expansion of Buddhism," 
in Central Asia , ed. Gavin Hambly, Delacorte World History, vol. 

16 (New York: Delacorte, 1969), p. 4 7. For the difficulties 
With the Parthians and Sasanians see Adhya, pp. 109-11, and 
Mukherjee, Kushan a, pp. 15-16, 53. 
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2?5 Miller, p. 198. 

278 Needham, pp. 185-87; Hadi Hasan, A History of Persian 
Navigation (London: Methuen, 1928), pp. 67-71; Archibald R. Lewis, 
Naval Power and Trade in the Mediterranean, A.D. 600-1100 , Prince- 
ton Studies in History, vol 5 (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1951); pp. 32-35; Sachindra Kumar Maity, Economic Life in 
Northern India in the Gupta,Period (cir. A.D. 300-550) , 2d ed.,~ 
rev. (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1970), pp. 175-81. 

277 

''The incident is recorded by Procopius, History of the 
Wars , text and trans. H. B. Dewing, Loeb Classical Library, 7 
vols. (London: William Heinemann, 1915-50), 1:193. For a dis- 
cussion of these events see George Fadlo Hourani, Arab - Seafaring 
in the Indian Ocean in Ancient and Early Medieval Times , Prince- 
ton Oriental Studies, vol. 13 (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1951)« PP. 53-44; S. A. Huzayyin, Arabia and the Far East: 
Their Commercial and Cultural Relations in Graeco-Roman and Irano- 
Arabian Times (Cairo: La Societe royale de gSographie d'Egypte, 
1952), p. 133. 

278 Procopius, 1:193-95. 

27 ^Ibid. , 5:227-31. Also see Hourani, p. 55; Huzayyin, 
pp. 195-97; Hasan, pp. 70-71. For the subsequent Byzantine 
production of silk and their monopolization of the European 
markets see R. S. Lopez, "Silk Industry in the Byzantine Empire," 
Speculum 20 (1945):l-43. According to Ram Sharan Sharma, Indian 
Feudalism: c. 300-1200 A.D. (Calcutta: University of Calcutta 
Press, 1965) , p. 68, the Introduction of siviculture into the 
Byzantine empire "drastically reduced whatever remained of the 
shrunken foreign commerce of North-Western India in Gupta times." 
This would have been particularly acute in Sind which depended 
on transit trade for the greater part of its commerce. 

280 -A. Lewis, pp. 55-97; R. S. Sharma, p. 68. 

nOi 

■yl -T sing, p. liii; Ch'en, Buddhism , p. 235. 

J pQ p 

“^Needham, pp. 186-87; R. A. Stein, Tibetan Civilization , 
trans. J. E. Stapleton Driver (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1972), pp. 56-66. Huzayyin, p. 148, blames the closure of the 
silk route solely on the Tibetans. 

288 Ch'en, Buddhism , pp. 238-39; LallaHji Gopal, The Eco- 
nomic Life of Northern India, c, A.D, 700^1200 (Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1965 ) > pp. 107-9~ 
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pp.h, 

Tor observations on Indian feudalism see Rushton 
Coulbom, "Feudalism, Brahmanism and the Intrusion of Islam 
upon Indian History," Comparative Studies in Society and History 
1-0 (1967-68) :356-7U, atid the previously cited works by Gopal 
and R. S. Sharm'a. Feudalism in Sind may have been more exten- 
sive than in other regions of North India due to its earlier 
and more complete reliance on inter- regional trade. 

28 ^ Chachnamah , ^pp. 15-16. The four were Lower Sind with 
its capital at Brahmanabad, Western Sind with its capital at 
Siwistan, Central Sind with its capital at Iskalandah, and Upper 
Sind with its capital at Multan. The overall capital of Sind 
was at Aror, and the king personally governed that region of 
Sind known by the Arabs as Turan. 

286 Ibid., p. 16. 

287 Hiuen Tsiang, 1:88. 

288 See pp. 109-10 above. 

289 Chachnamah, pp. 117, 120, 123, 209, 217. 

29 °Ibid. , p. 91. Cf . , Baladhuri, p. 435 : "Bandits (lusus) 
have seized [the Arab ships] and I have no authority over them." 

N 

291 Ibid., pp. &9, 92, 108-10. Bede, pp. 53, 95-96, 
accepts Dahir' s statement at face value and hence exonerates 
him of any culpability in the seizure. 

292 Baladhuri , pp. 435-36, gives the raids^of c Ubayd Allah 
b. Nabhan al-Salami and Budayl b. Tahfah al-Bajali as two sepa- 
rate events, while the Chachnamah , 'pp. 91-93, considers them as 
part of the same two -pronged attack. In any case, the raids were 
a failure and Daybul was not conquered until the time of Muhammad 
b. al-Qasim. 


29 ^ Chachnamah , p, 
294 Ibid., p. 93; 

295 Ibid., p. 117. 

296 Ibid., p. 217; 
297 Ibid., p. 217; 


112 . 

Baladhuri, pp. 437-38. - 

Cf., p. 131, 

Ya C q-Qbi, 2:346. 

Tabari, 2:1257. 
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^ See Mukherjee, Kushan a, for the Kusanas and Postans 
for the British. Postans expands at length on the commercial 
considerations (principally to control the trade of Central 
Asia) “influencing the British invasion of Sind. 

2 99Q 0 p a ]_ ( 

pp. 105-7; Jan Yttn-Hua, "The Tibetans in North- 
west India during the VUIth Century A.D.," Journal of Indian 
History. Golden Jubilee Volume , ed. T ; K. Ravindran (Kerala: 
University of Kerala, 1973), PP'. 81-96; Buddha Prakesh, "Tibet, 
Kashmir and North India, 647 - 747 ," Bulletin of Tibetology , 6 
(July 1969): 39-48. 

^ 00 Gopal, pp. 106-7; ’S. M. Mishra, p. 58; R. C. Majumdar, 
History , pp. 130-32; Sunil Chandra Ray, Early History and Culture 
of Kashmir , 2d ed. , rev. .(New Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 1970), 
PP* 45, 53; H. A, R. Gibb, "Chinese Records of the Arabs in Cen- 
tral Asia," BSOAS 2 (1923) « 613-22. 

^°^ Chachnamah , p. 93. • , 

302 

For an overview of pan-Islamj.c trade during the clas- 
sical period see Hourani, chap. 2: "Trade Routes under the Cal- 
iphate," pp. 5 1-84; Huzayyin, chap. 4: "The Commercial Relations 
in the I rano- ( Perso- ) Arabian Period," pp. 129-88; and E. Ashtor, 

A Social and Economic History of the Near East in the Middle Ages 
(London: Collins, 1976), chap. 3 - "The Heyday of the Moslem Empiire, 
pp. 71-114. 

^°^Jahshiyari, pp. 281-86; Ibn Khaldun, ^1 : 318-21 . Akram 

al-Umari's edition of the Ta' rikh of Ibn Khayyat used here omits 
the revenue tables found in a unique manuscript at the Bibliotheque 
G§nerale in Rabat. The two pages in question are given and dis- 
cussed by Saleh Ahmad El-Ali, "A New Version of Ibn al-Mutarrif ' s 
List of Revenues in the Early Times of Harun al-Rashid, " JESHO 
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CHAPTER IV 


SINDI MUSLIMS 

Introduction 

The religious -“history of post-conquest Islam in Arab 
Sind is difficult to reconstruct due to the paucity of explicit 
references in the primary sources. The historians are not of 
much use here since they were interested primarily in those 
political 'events (e.g.^the appointment and dismissal of gover- 
nors) withiVi Sind which related to matters of concern in the 

central heartlands. The majority of the material directly 
/ 

bearing on religious developments comes from the fragmentary 
reports of the geographers and travellers visiting Sind who 
were, in any case, more concerned with topographic or hydro- 
graphic information. Indeed, from the point of view of the 
available sources with information on Sind, the religious his- 
tory of Islam in the region belongs to a dark age. 

As a result, it is not surprising that scholars have 
turned to the only material of apparent promise: the many bio- 
graphical dictionaries which occasionally note the names of 
individuals with a nisbah relating to Sind or its towns and 
regions. It was very tempting, in light of the insufficiency 
of other materials, to use this onomastic information by assum- 
ing that those individuals bearing a Sind-related nisbah were 
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actually from the province of Sind, and by so doing construct a 
religious history of the region. It was also, as will become 
apparent, a task with its own particular kind of impediments 
which often led its proponents into defending untenable positions. 

l ^e history of the study of Sindi nisbahs . The pioneer 
s t udy'~&f r ,S i n d i biographies of the Arab period was undertaken by 
c Abd al-Hayy al-Barili (d. 134l/l923) in his influential Nuzhat . 
al-khawa t ir .' 1 ' Following a traditional t abaq at method of organ- 
ization by centuries, he listed a number of individuals who were 
either in India or else carried a nisbah relative to the area. 
Since he was not concerned solely with religion or Arab Sind, 
he also considered political figures and non-Sindi Indians. It 

is a highly selective list, containing many minor governors of 

2 

Sind, yet excluding some major figures. He does, however, enu- 

. . . . * 3 

merate more than a dozen individuals with .a Sind- related nisbah .^ 
As far as the religious history of Arab Sind is concerned, his 
study is compromised by the small number of Sindis given, the 
lack of a critical apparatus, and the reliance on a single 
source ( c Abd al-Karim*b. Muhammad al-Sam u ani) which"i4i turn 
is not always accurately comprehended . ^ Moreover, there is an 
implicit assumption that individuals bearing nisbahs related to 
Sind were actually from Arab Sind, and this is explicitly con- 

/ 

firmed by many of those writing after him and, on his authority. 

Despite its limitations, c Abd al-Hayy’ s research showed 
the way to the Arabic biographical material and influenced sub- 
sequent generations of historians who followed his method of 
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V 


organization (lists of names and verbatim quotes from primary 
sources) and accepted his list of scholars as the initial basis 
for expansion. The line of analysis was cumulative and con- 
sisted of constantly expanding lists of individuals with Sindi 
or Indian connection. It comprises one important approach to 
the study of post-eonqufest Islam in Arab Sind which is best 
represented 'in recent years by the many erudite volumes pub- 
lished in Arabic and Urdu by the cy|di Abu al-Ma c ali Athar 
Mubarakpuri. ' The qadi has taken the inclusive method of the 
extreme, claiming anyone with any conceivable relationship to 
Sind or Hind, accompanied toy a very broad definition of what is 

O 

Indian and an uncritical approach to the primary sources. 

The first critical study of Muslim scholars with Sindi 
nisbahs was undertaken by Muhammad Ishaq in the initial part 
of his Ph.D. dissertation (published as India’s Contribution to 
the Study of Hadith Literature ).^ For the first time, we find 
the useful distinction between Muslims within Sind and Sindi 
Muslims abroad. ^ Unfortunately , such a desirable theoretical 
development suffered from the absence of any explicit rationale 
for differentiating between the two groups. It is not clear 
Why he claims some traditionists personally for Sind and others 
simply as descendants of Sindxs. It is certainly not on the 
basis of confirmation of Sindi origin in the text since, for 
example, he includes 'Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Harun al-Daybuli among 
those Ijfluslims actually in Sind ("bom at Daybul") solely on the 
basis of the nibbah ,.~*~^ and Khalaf b. Salim al-Sindi among the 


war-prisoners" outside of Sind also on the basis of the nisbah 


(even, though Khatib al-Baghdadi informs us that Khalaf was a 
Sindi). The only apparent dissimilarity between the two groups 
is that those he considers actually from Sind carry the local 
nisbahs al-Daybuli, al-Mansuri, and al-Qusdari, while those he 
deems Sqndis abroad just carry the nisbah al-Sindi. It is not 
clear why this should make a significant differences surely 

individuals with:, first generation nisbahs belong to the same 

\ 

class, at least ^n the absence of textual confirmation that 

they were actuality from Sind. 

i 

Recent years have seen a resurgence of interest in Sindi 
nisbahs . 1 -^ c Abd Allah Mubashshir al-Tirazi al -Husayni, in his 

University of Karachi Ph.D. dissertation, "Ta'rikh al-nahdrah 

* * 

al-thaqafiyah l^i-bilad al-Sind," has devoted a section to l^ie 
culture of Sind’ which discusses, inter, alia, the biographies . 

14 

of Smdis. He has combined the two lines of analysis, divid- 
ing the Sindi biographies, following Ishaq, into those within 

a 

and outside of Sind, and then listing them according to century, 
following c Abd al-Hayy via Mubarakpuri . ^ There are certain 
problems with his approach to the biographies, some of which 
are shared by the previously mentioned works and some of which 
are unique to Husayni. For example, he emulates Mubarakpuri 
by including in his list anyone with any conceivable connection 
to greater India . ^ But while Mubarakpuri is partially justi- 
fied in so far as he is writing of India, Husayni is concerned 
specifically with culture in Sind and what he terms Sindi c ulama’ 
Thus it is difficult to accept his claims for Arab Sind of all 


individuals bearing the nisbahs al -Hindi, al -Kabuli, al-Dawari, 


21 ? 


al-Bamiyani, al-Malibari, al-Kasi, al-Buqani, al-Kulhi, and al- 

^17 

Basandi, to which he incorrectly affixes the nisbah al-Sindi. 

He does not provide a rationale for accepting these scholars 
as Sindi and, indeed, it is highly unlikely that they were. 

Husayni not only has problems with establishing just 

who is a Sindi, but also with differentiating Sindis within 

1 ft 

Sind from those abroad. No justification is either given 
(like Ishaq) or discernible (unlike ■ -Ishaq) for inclusion in 
hither of his lists. In a somewhat haphazard manner, he con- 
siders some individuals to be actually from Sind and others not 
solely on the evidence of the nisbah . He regards Sindi b. Abi 
Harun (the teacher of Musaddad) as one of the c ulania' actually 

living in Sind, and yet considers Sindi b. Aban and Sindi b. j 

G 19 I 

Abduwayh among those living abroad. 7 The evidence in all | 

three cases is onomastic. The lack of precision and methodo- 
logical clarity in his two lists and in his biographies in 
general seriously compromises his discussion of Sindi culture. 

General trends in the analysis of Sindi nisbahs . It can 
be seen that the secondary research on Sindi biographies has con- 
tained some major errors, both in methodology and in actual re- 
search. Perhaps the fundamental problem emerges from the use 
which has been made of Sindi nisbahs in order to establish that 
Sind--with its local centres at Daybul, Mansurah, and Qu$dar-~ 
was an important Islamic centre in the classical period. Thus, 
for example, Mumtaz Pathan.has argued on the basis of Sindi 
biographies that Sindis not only absorbed the Arab Muslim'-cul- 
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ture but "made additions to it by contributions which stand 

20 

unique m the history of human civilization" and hence "the 
country of Sind had played a leading role in the development 
of cultural and literary activities in the Arab world and pro- 
duced sojpb of the leading figures in religious studies and lit- 
V 21 

erature." While the desire to establish the importance of 

Arab Sind as a major Islamic centre Is no doubt understandable 

as a reaction to nineteenth century British scholarship which 

22 . 

uniformly disparaged the Muslim culture of Arab Sind, it is 
unfortunate since it led to questionable data and conclusions. 

The Islamic centre thesis was normally supported through 
the expansion of the numbers of Muslims bearing a nisbaii related 
to Sind, all of whom were often assumed to be important as indi- 
viduals to the development of Islam within Sind. The drawbacks 
of such an inclusive approach were myriad. First, there was a 
definite lack of clarity in establishing just what was in fact 
Sind and who was a Sindi. In general, a yery broad criterion 
was adopted which allowed proponents of this viewpoint to claim 
for Sind anyone mentioned, even if peripherally, relative to 
India or with a nisbah broadly related to India or any of its 

adjoining regions, including areas of Central Asia and South 

22 ‘ a . 24 

India. v Assuming wrongly that Kabul was part of Arab Sind, 

scholars have claimed for Sind (formally adding the nisbah al- 

Sindi) such eminent Muslims as Imam Abu Hanifah, 2 ^ Imam Makhul 

al-Shami, 2 ^ and the Mu c tazilite c Amr b. c Ubayd al-Basri. 2 ^ The 

nisbah al -Hindi has usually been considered equivalent to al- 

2.Q 29 

Sindi, despite the evidence of the primary sources, y allowing 
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all Indians to be treated as Sindis and all things Indian as 
Sindi, thus permitting the claim that, for example, the Arabic 
Kalilah wa-Dimnah , a famous collection of animal fables based 
on the Sanskrit Paheatantra , was "the first philosophical work 
of Sind which found its way into Arabic literature ."^ 0 

Furthermore , the inclusive method has operated with a 
lack of critical control.. This takes the form of a general un- 
willingness to accept cogent evidence for a preferable non- 
Sindi form of a nisbah . In many cases, an individual is 
claimed for Sind if one source gives a Sind-related nisbah 
even if other earlier sources prefer a non-Sindi form of the 
nisbah . Thus, one finds Dabilis considered Daybulis, all 

Mansuris to be from Mansurah in Sind ,-^ 2 and assorted Saris and 

• • 

Sayyidis read as .Sindis, Moreover, the urge to expand on 
available Sindis has blinded certain recent historians to pos- 
sible duplications. One finds the same two Sindis uniformly 
doubled to four distinct individuals (each supplied with a 

O [\ A 

different date), , and a typographical error of Abu Bishr al- 
Dawlabi (giving Abu Ma c shar Yahya al-Sindi for Abu Ma c shar 
Najih al-Sindi) taken as evidence of two different Sindi tra- 

3 < 

ditionists, both with the same' nisbah , kunyah , and teachers. 

In these examples alone, six Sindi traditionists appear where 
there should rightly be three. 

In addition, there is the evident difficulty of dividing 
the Sindis into those actually from Sind and those abroad. While 
such a distinction is certainly valid, those few scholars who 
have attempted it have done so in a very desultory manner .- 5 


As 


previously observed, individuals have been claimed for one 
the other class on the same evidence of' the nisbah , regard- 


or; 

less of textual confirmation of Sindi origin. In the absence 
of an explicit rationale guiding the differentiation, it is 
impossible to accept that those Sindi scholars designated in 
the secondary literature as being actually from Sind were in 
fact so. 

Finally, the analysis has tended to focus sharply on the 
quality of Islam in Sind, as evidenced by the numbers of nisbah 
holders. As a result, one finds long onomastic lists but sel- 
dom any aggregate analysis of the population of nisbah holders 
to indicate long-fange trends and preoccupations. That is, the 

prosopographical research horizon was constrained by the reduc- 

/>*■ 

tion of the analysis to the simple level of proving the impor- 
tance of Sind in the religious history of Islam. 

.tW «»• 

Recent criticism of the use of Sindi nisbahs . Given 
these difficulties, it is not surprising that the validity of 
using Sindi nisbahs has been questioned in recent years. But, 
as we shall see, these arguments also raise uncertainties and 
are not completely convincing. The first such critique was 
directed at the alleged Indian influences on Sufism posited as 
being communicated through Abu c Ali al-Sindi to his companion 
Abu Yazid al-Bistami, 

The Abu . c Ali al-Sindl controversy . While the possibiliti 
of Indian influence on Bistami via Abu c Ali have been mooted 
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for many years , ^ the most active case was made by R. C. Zaehner 
in a thesis elaborated in two books, Mysticism: Sacred and Pro- 
fane and Hindu and Muslim Mysticism . Basing his argument on 
Abu c Ali's nisbah , Zaehner concluded that hec?was from the Indian 

c 

province of Sind, that he was a convert (since Bistami taught 

° 30 

him "how to perform the obligatory duties of Islam " ) •, and 
since -a convert from Sind, then necessarily a convert from 

j ,l 

Hinduism; and if Hindu, then surely acquainted with Sankaran 
monism, which "ultimate truths" he communicated to Bistami. 

The starting point of his argument rests on Abu c All's nisbah 
al-Sindi. 

Zaehner' s thesis elicited a heated- and- prolonged response 

. AO 

from Islamicists, particularly A. J. Arberry. ^ Among other 

things, it was claimed that the nisbah al-Sindi might not refer 

o 

to the.,. province of the Indus, but to a small village of the 
same name in Khurasan 4 ^ or even to al-Sindiyah, a village near 

ho 

Baghdad. The argument is tendentious in the extreme. If one 
accepts that the nisbah is actually' al-Sindi (and not some var- 

o 

<4- 3 

iation such as al-Suddi, as suggested by Samarrai), J then it - 
is highly unlikely that the nisbah refers to any place other 

hli 

than the well-known province of Sind. As far as the village 

of al-Sindiyah is concerned, Ibn Khallikan writes: 

As-Sindiya is the name of a village situated on the ( canal 
called ) Nahr Isa, between Baghdad and .al-Anbar. To indi- 
cate .that a person is a native of this place," they say 
Sindawani (not Sindi ) , lest he should be taken for a 
native of Sind, the country which lies on the border of 
India, -5 

Thus, if the village of Sindiyah were intended, the nisbah would 
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be al-Sindawani and not al-Sindi. To accept the cogency of the 

argument that the nisbah al-Sindi refers to some place other 

© 

than the normal ("the country which lies on the borders of 
India"), it would be necessary to adduce some evidence of it 
actually being used for another place. No such evidence has 
been forthcoming. However, this is not to say that Abu c Ali 

al-Sindi must have come personally from Sind. There is nothing 

0 

in the text which either supports or detracts from that conclu- 

46 

sion. , It is simply impossible to say. 

Arberry's second major criticism relative to the Sindi 
nisbah is that even if it refers to the province of Sind and 
Abu c Ali' himself was from Sind, he was probably a descendant 
of the Arab conquerors and not a convert, the implication being 

' * i 

that he would not then be acquainted with Hindu concepts 1 . After 

r ' • 

all, he argues,, "many descendants of the original Arab conquerors 
of 'Sind, accomplished as early as 713. would have called them- 
selves al-Sindi." ‘ .It is tempting to accept his analysis here 

• (as has Abdur Rabb, uncritically) 4 ’ and assume that a Sindi 

° °Vy 

nisbah must refer to descendants of Arab settlers .‘and no^' con- 
verts. Unfortunately, the primary sources do not easily allow 

such a conclusion. Arberry's own examples of individuals bearing 

a 

a Sindi nisbah who were descendants of the Arab conquerors do 
not bear up to close scrutiny. The tradition that Najih al- 
Sindi was white and of "Himyarite stock" Is explicitly given 

, - 4Q 

by Ibn Hajar as a minority tradition ("a fev/ say that his origin 
was from Himyar");^ it probably derives from the fact that he 
was a mawla of Umm Musa al-Himyariyah. In any case, there is 
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a general consensus among the primary authorities that Najih 
was a black,, manumitted slave from the province of Sind who was 
unable, despite his scholarship, to pronounce Arabic, properly 
(giving Muhammad b. Qa c b instead of Ka c b).^\ If he was a de- 
scendant of Arab, settlers , it is highly unlikely -'that he would 
mispronounce Arabic, In the case of the poet Abu c Ata’ al-Sindi, 
whose father was from Sind, it is also improbable that he was 
an Arab ■ descendant since he (not just his father) pronounced 
Arabic poorly and, moreover, was a black akhrab slave-accord- 
ing to c Amr b. Bahr al-Jahiz, a designation for Sindi slaves 

o 

K 2 

with slit ears. Indeed, there is not a single individual 
with a Sindi nisbah who can definitely be proven to have -been 
a descendant of the Arab conquerors. While it is true that a 
few Sindis carried a nisbah of tribes known to 'have been impor- 
tant in the conquest, they could as well be mawali and hence 
descendants of converts who entered into a client relationship 
with that tribe. 

Si 

Nevertheless, those who refute the Abu c Ali al-Sindi 
thesis are quite correct on the hazards of asserting that a 
particular individual was personally from Sind solely on the 
b-asis of the nisbah . This may or may not be true. The point 
is taken. However, it 'is also necessary to conclude that there 
is not sufficient evidence to prove that the nisbah al-Sindi . 
refers to some place other than the province of the Indus or 
that the individual holding the nisbah was necessarily a de- 
scendant of Arab settlers. 

\ 

/" 



The Islamic centre controversy . Yohanan Friedmann has 


recently published an article which, inter alia, assesses the 
use which has been made of Sindi nisbahs in the secondary Urdu 

• ^ C A A A 

literature. Friedmann argues, basically from Sam ahi ' s Ansab , 

that those scholars with Sindi nisbahs had little if anything 

to do with Sind itself since their contribution to Muslim thought 

took place outside of Sind. He even suggests that the occurrence 

of a Sindi nisbah only means that people of Indian (not just 

Sindi) origin were in the Middle East, Writing about Sam c ani's 

list of scholars with Sind-related nisbahs , he concludes that 

. . . the brief biographies of these persons can only 
indicate that Muslims 'of Indian extraction participated 
(in the third and^ fourth centuries) in the development 
of Islamic learning in the major cultural centres to 
which they migrated. One can hardly draw from this 
material any valid conclusions concerning the degree to 
which the study of hadith flourished in Sind itself. It 
may ‘even be argued -that al-Sam c ani ' s data indicate that 
among Sindis interested in h adith there was a distinct 
r' trend to migrate from their’ native land to the major 
centres of the Islamic world which certainly offered 
■ better opportunities for the study of hadith. 55 

The first part of this argument has been seen before--that the 


nisbah al-Sindi m-ight not refer to the Indus province of Sind. 

Here, Friedmann implies that it is geographically vague and 

simply means Indian. This assumption is also implicit in the 

Islamic' centre theorists • (who are criticized by Friedmann) who 

feel free to use all Indian nisbahs with reference to Sind. As 

1 

earlier, this assumption must be rejected as unproven and unlikely. 
The classical Arab geographers were quite clear about what they 
meant by Sind (the Arab occupied province of the trans-Indus) 
and Hind (the rest of the subcontinent). 



Moreover, Friedmann is perhaps unfortunate in his choice 
of seven examples to illustrate the none onnectiorT~df~~§ind- related 
ni shahs to region; Khalaf b. Muhammad al-Daybuli was definitely 
in Sind at a relatively mature age since he received a tradition 
in Daybul from c Ali b. MusS al-Daybuli (who was thus in Sind him- 
self) Abu al- c Abbas Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Mansuri was from the 

• • ■ 

city of Mansurah in Sind and actually returned there after a 
period of study abroad;-^ Ja c far b. al-Khattab al-Qusdari was 

Q • • • 

from the city of Qusdar in Turan (a region of Sind), although 
he studied elsewhere; and Shu ayb b. Muhammad b. Ahmad is 
properly read as al-Dabili and not al-Daybuli . ^ The other 
three individuals cannot definitely be placed in Sind. Yet it 
is interesting that Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. c Abd Allah al-Daybuli 
did transmit h adith to his compatriot Ahmad b. c Abd {Allah al- 
Daybuli .^ 0 Likewise, this latter traditionist had other Sindi 
connections in addition to his teacher:- e.g., he studied under 
c Abdan b, Ahmad along with Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Daybuli, under 
Ibn Khuzaymah with Muhammad b. Raja' al-Sindi, under al-Firyabi 
with Ahmad b. al-Sindi, Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Daybuli, and Ahmad 
b. Muhammad al-Daybuli, and under Abu Khalifah with Muhammad b. 
Ahmad al-Daybuli . ^ 

Despite his examples, Friedmann's analysis is to the 
point. As noted previously, much of the research which has 
been carried out to prove the importance of Sind as an Islamic 

I 

centre has serious defects: not least among these is the attri- 
bution of a personal Importance to the religious history of Sind 
to an individual solely on the basis of his nisbah . But this is 
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not to say that there is no general relationship between nisbah 
and region. 

Nisbah and region . Recent prosopographical research on 

geographical and occupational nisbahs for regions other than 

Sind has underlined the difficulty of attributing an individual 

to a specific region or profession solely on the basis of the 

nisbah , while still maintaining the general relationship between 

region and nisbah , at least in aggregate on the part of popula- 

6 2 

tions. Hayyim J. Cohen, for example, has studied in consid- 
erable detail the occupational and geographical nisbahs of the 
classical period. He observes: 

As* for those who did bear a geographic nisba , or even those 
who are described in the source as coming from a given town, 
it is hard to tell whether this means that they were bom 
there, that they had lived there, or perhaps only that 
their fathers or forefathers had been bom there. °3 

While this is specifically the case with individuals, it also 
produces the possibility of distortion in the case of popula- 
tions (especially where the numbers are small). Nevertheless, 
despite his reservations, Cohen did proceed to draw on the 
nisbahs to show tjiat there was a rough correlation between 
region and occupation. For example, he found that scholars 
with a Kufan nisbah tended to be silk merchants more often than 

scholars with a Basran nisbah which "corroborates the well-known 

# •' * 

fact that Kufah was an important centre of silk manufacture and 
6Ll 

embroidery." He also found significant correlations, via the 
nisbah , for Khuzistan and silk, Khurasan and cotton, followed 
in the fourth century A.D. with Egypt and cotton. ^ 
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Thajt is, there is good 'evidence to accept a general 
relationship between nisbah and region on the part of popula- 
tions,' although not necessarily individuals. Cohen's observa- 
tions .concerning occupational nisbahs are suggestive: 

Since the custom of adopting a family name based on a nisba 
was, as we have seen, relatively new, and since such names 
were not likely to hold out in the'- family for too many gen- 
erations without an actual association with the occupation, 
we may assume that in many cases the occupational nisba of 
the particular scholar reflected accurately at least, if 
not his own occupation, then perhaps the economic back- 
ground in which he had grown up.°° 

The same thing, perhaps, can be suggested for geographical nisbahs . 
While a Sind-related nisbah may not mean that the individual in 
question actually came from Sind, it probably minimally reflects 
the ethnic,, background in which the person was raised. Without 
some association with the object of the regional nisbah (Sind), 
then it would probably disappear, as Cohen suggests is the case 
with occupational nisbahs . Those bearing such a nisbah would 
have perceived themselves or been perceived by others as being 
generally related to a group called Sindi, 

Indeed, there is compelling evidence that the Arabs rec- 
ognized such a category , of descent as Sindi 'and sharply (differ- 
entiated it from other descent categories, Jahiz, for example, 
attributes certain qualities to a group termed Sindi who were, 

/f T~p 

it seems, particularly adept at money-changing (sarf). Simi- 
larly, he asserts that, in sharp contrast to the Zanj, Sindis 
residing in the central heartland observed the customs of their 
ancestors and consequently did not attempt to alter their social 
status by revolting.^® While this allegation may or may not be 



true, it does show that Sindis were apprehended as a distinct 
category, sharing and perpetuating certain recognizable traits. 
They were also, as in the case of Abu Ma c shar al-Sindi and Abu 
c Ata' al-Sindi, perceived as mispronouncing Arabic in a certain 
identifiably Sindi way, a mode of pronunciation which is even 
today characteristic of the inhabitants of Sind. 7 The self- 
perception (and it's attendant ambivalencies ) of being Sindi 
is illustrated by an anecdote of the scholar al-Fath b. c Abd 
Allah al-Sindi who, on being criticized in Isfahan by a drunk 
Arab noble, replied: "I am following the customs ( athar ) of 

your^ ancestors , while you are following the customs of my 
„70 



t ors,’" ' It is clear from his reply that his ancestors 
were not Arabs (i.e., he came from a convert family) and, more- 


over, that being a Sindi was in s 
utable, This would appear to be 


pme ways recognizably disrep- 
Ireflected in al-Sha c bi’s 


dictum: "Love him whom you see doing good, even if he be a 


Sindi. 


i,71 


Finally, there is good reason to conclude that the cat- 
e-gory (as opposed to the individual) Sindi' was in fact related 
to the region of Sind and its political, religious, and socio- 
economic history. Perhaps the strongest evidence for accepting 
such a relationship is that the occurrence of Sindi nisbahs 

0 

declines sharply in the fourth/tenth century and disappears 
almost entirely in the fifth/eleventh century .* 72 This is pre- 
cisely the period of political and economic instability in Sind 
during the later Habbarids, Samids, and the subsequent Ghaznavid 


invasions. If there were no general relationship between region 



and nisbah , then one would expect the incidence of Sindi nisbahs 
abroad (if not the occupational pattern) to remain relatively 
constant over time, and this is not the case. As Cohen has 
indicated, a nisbah was not likely to survive long without some 
association with the object of the nisbah . 

In addition, the relationship betweeh nisbah and region 
is strongly supported in the case of Sind by the evidence of the 
collated biographies, when analyzed and compared to the independ 
ent accounts directly bearing on the region. For example, the 
vast majority of individuals bearing Sind-related nisbahs are 
traditionists (73 percent of all individuals, 85 percent of all 
non-Shi’ C ites) , which is supported by data specifically for the 
province of Sind.'^ Moreover, a significant portion of these 
traditionists were ash ab al-hadith ( "partisans -of tradition"), 
and this too is directly noted for Sind by Maqdisi who travelled 

nh 

there and was in a position to know. In consequence, it is 
reasonable to conclude, as Cohen does for other regions, that 
there is indeed a general relationship between a Sindi nisbah 
and the region of Sind on the part of populations although not 
individuals. 

Methodology . In light of the foregoing, the remainder 
of the chapter is organized with the following considerations. 

1. The population utilized in the aggregate analysis 

* 

includes all individuals who carried a Sind-related nisbah and 
had a religious function. I have not considered such individual 
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as the poet Abu c Ata' al-Sindi, the politician Sindi b. Shahik, 
or the many Sindi wives of notables on the 'grounds that this 
chapter is concerned solely with religion, no$ simply Sindis 
abroad. Individuals whose ancestors may have come from Sind 

are not included unless they retained a Sindi nisbah , on the , 

) 

basis of the aforementioned rationale that the retention of 
nisbah reflects a Sindi identification, even if not necessarily 
individual and direct. Thus, I have excluded from consideration 
such individuals as al-Awza c i who may or may not (it is debat- 
able) have been descended from Sindi slaves, but did not retain 
a Sindi nisbah . 

: i 

{ 

2. The nisbahs utilized in this- study have been limited 

* 9 

to those unequivocally related to the province of Sind: i.e., 
al-Sindi, al-Daybuli, al-Mansuri (but only when specified rela- 
tive to Mansurah in Sind), and al-Qusdari (variation al-Quzdari). 
All other ’geographic nisbahs have been rejected on the grounds 
that they either were not or cannot definitely be established 
as being within the geographic limits of Arab Sind. Also dis- 
carded are the unsupported tribal nisbahs of al-Zutti, al-Ahmari, 
al-Aswari, and al-Baysari (except in the single case of a textual 
confirmation of Sindi origin) since the tribal group could be 
Indian as well as Sindi. Where there exists a reasonable doubt 
over the correct form of a nisbah (e.g., al-Dabili rather than 
al-Daybuli), the individual in question has been rejected. 

3. Chronologically, the scope of the enquiry extends 


i 
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from the time of the “initial Thaqafite conquest (93-96/711-14-) 
until the end of the f ifth/eleventh century. I have extended 
the period covered hy the onomastic data beyond that of Arab 
Sind proper in order to demonstrate long-range trends, 

4. The biographies have been divided into two sections: 
(a) those individuals ' for whom there is textual confirmation that 
they were at some time in the region of Sind, and (b) those indi- 
viduals for whom only the nisbah is available. Bo.th sections ' 
are considered the population for analysis. Out of a total of 
seventy biographies, there is textual confirmation of a Sindi 
connection for only eleven (15.7 percent). This is a relatively 
low percentage and indicates the marginal nature of many of 'the 
careers. The actual biographies on which the analysis is based 
have been placed in a separate appendix. 

5. In this chapter, the population of Muslims bearing 
Sind- related nisbahs are termed Sindi Muslims. It is always to 
be contrasted with Muslims in Sind. 

6. The method of analysis can be termed prosopographical 

in the sense that it is the aggregate analysis of the individuals 

of a specific population (Sind-related nisbahs ) to disinter sali- 

75 

ent characteristics of the group as a whole and over time. ^ 

That is, the concern is with general trends and not with partic- 
ular individuals. Specifically, I am interested in ascertaining 
whether the group bearing Sind-related nisbahs had a particular 
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religious preoccupation and whether this changed significantly 
during the period of Arab rule. I an also interested in the 
chronological rise and decline of the population as a whole. 

It has been necessary to'confine sharply the analysis to these 
general areas due to limitations in the data base. The quantity 
and quality of the available biographical material on Sindi Mus- 
lims is simply inadequate to draw long-range conclusions on tribal 
affiliations, mercantile occupations, and other similar matters. 

t 

7. After collating the biographies in order to deter- 
mine the religious preoccupations of the population over time, 
the data have been confronted with the geographical, historical, 
and epigraphic information directly bearing on the province of 
Sind. This is a crucial part of the analysis. By so doing, I 
hope to derive, as far as possible, a relatively clear, although’ 
necessarily general, picture of the Islamic preoccupations of 
Sindi Muslims and Muslims in Sind throughout the Arab period. 

There is no doubt of the difficulties of this approach, but as 

> 

Sir Ronald Symes put it in justifying prosopography , "one uses 
what one has, and there is work to be done.."' Apd there is 
very little to work 'With for post-conquest Islam In Arab Sind. 
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Traditionists 

The vast majority of Sindi Muslim religious elite of whom 

there is record, Tooth inside and outside of Sind, were tradition- 

f, 

ists (see table 2). Indeed, fifty-one of the total seventy Sindi 
Muslims (?2.0 percent of all individuals, 56.0 percent of all 
professions named) were traditionists of some type in the gjimple 
sense that they transmitted ah adith ("traditions"). The bio- 

graphical data .become even more revealing if one includes in 

/ 

tl^is group the ten individuals who were transmitters of Sh£ c ite 
traditions, in which case sixty-one of the seventy ( 87.1 percent) 
were traditionists. Excluding the Sh£ c ites from the total, fifty- 
one of the remaining sixty Sindi Muslims ( 85 .O percent) were tra- 
ditionists. Clearly, the major Islamic orientation of Sindi 
Muslims was the transmission and study of traditions. 

Thi§ occupational preference remains relatively constant 
throughout the period of Arab rule in Sind. While the number 
of traditionists noted in the literature declines precipitously 
in the fourth/tenth century, as dp all religious professions, 
the traditionists still remain the major grouping of Sindi Mus- 
lims (see table 3). One does not find an interest in fiqh 

i 

(jurisprudence) developing among Sindi Muslims in the later 
period, as happened elsewhere in the Middle East. In fact, 
the biographical data reveal the second largest group to be 
mystics and ascetics (thirteen individuals) and the third 
largest to be Shi c ites (ten individuals), not jurists (seven 
individuals) . 
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TABLE 2 

RELIGIOUS OCCUPATIONS OF SINDi MUSLIMS 
150-500/767-1106* 


Occupation ' In Sind Other All • - Percentage 

Traditionists ... 9 42 51 56.04 ( 72 . 86 ) 

Mystic s/Xsc etic s . . 2 • 11 13 14.29 (18.57) 

Shi c ites 0 10 10 10.99 (14.29) 

Jurists 3 4 7 7.69 (10.00) 

Qur'anic Scholars . 1 _ • 5 6 6.59 (8.57) 

Judges 1 1 2 2.20 (2.86) 

Theologians/ 

Philosophers. . . 0 2 2 2,20 (2.86) 

Total 16(11) 75(59) 91(70) 


*The total §nd percentage is of occupations; the total and 
percentage in ’parenthesis is of individuals. 


TABLE 3 


RELIGIOUS OCCUPATIONS OF SINDI MUSLIMS BY FIFTY YEAR PERIODS 
ACCORDING TO DATE OF DEATH, 150-500/?6?-1106* 






Date 

of Death 




Occupation 

150- 

200- 

250- 

300- 

350- - 

400- 

450- 

Total 


200 

250 

a. 

300 

35 0 

400 

450 

500 


Traditionists . . 

8 

13 

12 

9 

6 

2 

1 

51 

Mystics/Ascetics . 

. 2 

4 

1 

3 

2 

1 

0 

* 13 

Shi c ites 

5 

2 

3 

\ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Jurists ■ 

0. 

l 

0 

' 3 

2 

1 

0 

7 

Qur' anic Scholars 

0 

2 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

6 

Judges 

0 

1 

0 

0 

' 1 

0 

0 

2 

Theologians/ 



- 






Philosophers , . 

0 

1 

0 

l 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Total .... 

. 15 ( 13 ) 

24 ( 17 ) 

16(16) 

17(12) 

H 

•e- 

03 

4(3) 

1(1) - 

91(70) 

. .1 .A ■ 


*The total is of occupations ; the total in parenthesis is of individuals 
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Not only were the majority of Sindi Muslims studying 
abroad traditionists , but the data indicate a similar occupa- 
tional predominance within Sind. Among those eleven Sindi 
Muslims who were definitely in Sind at some period of their 
lives, nine (81.8 percent) were traditionists (see table l), a 
percentage somewhat higher than that o'f the group as a whole 
(72.9 percent). Moreover, the astute geographer and traveller 
Maqdisi directly confirms an interest in the study of traditions 
within>the Arab province of Sind."^ As a result, a discussion 
of Sindi Muslims and Islam in Sind must necessarily take the 
traditionists as its focal point. All other religious occupa- 
tional groups are insignificant in comparison. 

There are several questions of fundamental importance 
concerning the study of h adith ambng Sindi Muslims and within 
Arab Sind. First, what type of traditionists were the Sindi 
Muslims? Second, how was the interest in the study of h adith 
transmitted to the province of Sind? Third, when did "tradition- 
ism peak and decline among both Sindi Muslims and Muslims in Sind? 
Fourth, does the peak correspond to the growth of regibnal schools 
at Daybul, Mansurah, Multan, and Qusdar? Finally, why was there 
such a predominant interest in the study of traditionism among 
Sindi Muslims and Muslims in Sind? Each of these questions will 
be discussed in turn. The analysis of the reasons for the de- 
cline in the incidence of traditionists will be reserved for 
the next chapter. 


Ash ab al- h adith . The first point that becomes apparent 
from the biographical data is that a significant number of Sindi 
Muslims were not simply mu h addithun ( "traditionists" ) in the 
sense that they transmitted traditions, but belonged to the 
group known as ash ab al- h adith ("partisans of tradition"), which 
is to say those Muslims who "based their decisions on the Qur'an 
and the Hadith rather than on consensus of opinion, analogy, and 

rp O 

personal opinion."' That is, the group under consideration not 
only transmitted traditions but maintained the primary importance 
of h adith texts (rather than the community tradition or individual 
reasoning) in questions governing the lives of Muslims. 

The Sindi orientation toward an ash ab al- h adith system 
is evidenced by the names of the teachers and students of Sindi 
traditionists. Twenty-three of the Sindi traditionists were 
teachers or students of individuals listed ip Ibn al-Nadim's 

■short account of the ashab al-hadith. While it is true that 

— • • — — 1,1 • 

80 

there is a certain amount of plasticity in such lists, there 
is confirmatory evidence for the presence of significant numbers 
of "partisans of tradition" in the province of Sind itself. 
Maadisi, who visited Sind before 375/985 i specifies directly' 
and unequivocally that "most of them are ash ab al- h adith ." 
Unfortunately, this' is the extent of his information: he neither 
names particular individuals nor outlines the group's activities 
within Sind. 

Maqdisi’s observation is confirmed, however, by three 
Kufic inscriptions which have recently been uncovered in the 
ruins of the Arab period mosque at Daybul and support an ashab 
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al- h adith position vis-a-vis the Mu c tazilites.®^ According to C 

Ibn Qutaybah (d. 276/889), all the ashab al-had'ith are in agree- 

• » • 1 0 

ment that "God will be seen on the day of resurrection" and 
that "the Qur'an is x the speech of God not created . in every 

Q O 

circumstance, recited, written, heard, remembered, is uncreated." ^ 
Inscription number four from Daybul would appear to be referring 
to the first of these positions since it quotes the Qur’an (28: 
29-30) concerning Moses and the burning bush; a verse used to 

8 Ll 

justify the actual vision of God since Moses was able to see him, 
The fact that this public inscription was perforated In order to' 
be attached to the walls of the mosque suggests the importance 
'of this doctine to the Daybulese. Two further inscriptions from 
Daybul, which probably originally formed a single unit, refer to 
the Qur'an as the word of God ( kalam allah ) and God as the Speaker 
( mutakalliro ) who speaks with it.®^ This no doubt reflects the 
position of the ash ab al- h adith concerning the Qur'an as the 
uncreated speech of God.^ 

The authority of the inscriptions and Maqdisi's clear 
statement, when combined with the evidence of the biographical 
data, definitely suggest that a. significant proportion of Siridi 
traditions, both abroad and withih Sind, were associated with 
the group termed the "partisans of tradition." 

The transmission of h adith learning to Sind . The sec- 
ondary literature concerned with traditionism in Arab Sind has 
focussed its attention primarily on identifying "the 'precise 
agency communicating an interest in the study of traditions to 
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Sind. --Some scholars have attempted to locate the initial trans- 
mitters in the early pre-conquest Companions ( sahabah) and Asso- 
ciates ( tabi c un ) who participated in the initial raids on Mukran 
and the frontier of Sind.®^ Indeed, there is an implicit assump- 
tion that the further hack in time towards the life of the Prophet 
one can trace the link, the more potent was the agency for trans- 
mission for Sind itself. Mubarakpuri, for example, cites a re- 
port of the Imam al-Bukhari (d. 256/869) that during the life of 
the Prophet, five Companions were dispatched to Nirun in Sind 
where they engaged in the transmission of h adith and converted 
many of the town's inhabitants . None of the Companions is 

named, however, and the incident is reported only by Bukhari. 

Given the intense interest of early Muslim historians in estab- 
lishing the whereabouts and activities of the Companions r it the 
incident were historical, then surely it would be mentioned else- 
where. Hence, while the report is interesting for what it re- 
veals of later conversion precedence claims, 7 it is of little 
use in establishing an agency for the transmission of an interest 
in h adith to early Sind. Moreover, while it is true that a num- 
ber of Companions and Associates actually participated in the 
early raids on Mukran and Sind, it is doubtful that they could 
have contributed meaningfully to, » hadith transmission 'to Sindis 
during these temporary and predatory incursions. If so, it would 
have been only in those areas of Western Mukran which were occu- 
pied permanently before the final Thaqafite conquest of the Indus 
Valley. 


It has been suggested by Muhammad Ishaq that an interest 
in the study of hadith initially was brought to Sind by .Arab 

^ ci 

traditionists who participated in the Thaqafite conquest and 

subsequently settled in the region. Ishaq gives the single 

example of MusS. b. Ya c qub al-Thaqafi who came to Sind at the - 

time of the initial conquest, settled at Aror, and was "highly 

an 

learned in the Sunna of the Prophet." It should be pointed 
out, however, that the evidence of Musa's knowledge of traditions 
comes solely' from a title given him in the Chachnamah : "Sword 
of the Sunnah and star of the law" ( sayf al-sunnah wa-na.im al- 
shari c ah ) . ^ The second/eighth century is much too early for 
such an honourary title; it was jorobably added by his direct 
descendant Isma c il b. c Ali al-Thaqafi from whom c Ali b. Hamid 
al-Kufi received the Arabic manuscript which he translated as 

» 

the Chachnamah . Apart from the title (which does not neces- 
sarily make him a traditionist) , Musa b. Ya c qub was appointed 
qadi and kha tib of Aror and founded a dynasty of Thaqafite qadis 
of Aror and Bhakkar which survived down to the seventh/thirteenth 
century. ^ Neither he nor any of his descendants were noted for 
the transmission of traditions. Hence, while the Thaqafite qadis 
probably contributed to the transmission of Islam to Sind, one 
must hesitate before assigning them a primary role in the trans- 
mission of h adith learning. 

Although Ishaq gives only the one example as support 
for his theory, a close reading of the sources for the Thaqafite 
conquest in conjunction with the biographical literature does 
reveal the presence in Sind of several individuals also noted 



as traditionists. There is definite evidence of the presence 
of three traditionists in the. army of conquest and indefinite 

T 

evidence of four more. According to the Chaehnamah , c Atiyah 
To. Sa c d al~ c Awfi was the commander of the right wing of the 
Thaqafite army after the conquest of Armabil in 93/711.^ 

There is no doubt that this is the renowned traditionist and 
proto-Shi c ite c Atiyah b. Sa c d b. Junadah al- c Awfi (d. 111/729). 

The entire account of his sojourn in Sind is given by Tabari, 
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Ibn Sa d, and Ibn Hajar, Secondly, the minor traditionist 
Za’idah b. c Umayr al-Ta’i definitely participated in the con- 
quest of Multan (or Iskalandah near Multan) where he is said 

Qn 

to have proven his valour. ' Thirdly, the trustworthy ( thiqah ) 
traditionist Kahmas b. al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 149/766) took part 
in the battle between the Arabs and Dahir and the subsequent 
siege of Brahmanabad in 93/711.^ 

It is also possible that Muhammad b. Ziyad al- c Abdi, 

o 

a major Thaqafite commander, is the reliable Basran tradition- 
ist Muhammad b. Zayd al- c Abdi;^ that Bishr b. c Atiyah al- 
Tha c labi, a Thaqafite officer and associate of the above men- 
tioned Muhammad b. Ziyad, is the traditionist Shamir b. c Atiyah 
b. c Abd al-Rahman al-Asadi al-Tha c labi ; 100 and that Ziyad b. 
al-Hawari al- c Abdi, a minor Thaqafite official, is the Basran 
traditionist Zayd b. al-Hawari al- c Ammi. 101 Ziyad returned 
from Sind with a certain Abu Qays al-Qaysi who, in turn, might 
be the traditionist" Abu Qays Ziyad b. Rabah, known as Abu Qays 
al-Qaysi al-Basri. 102 

It is very difficult, however, to establish a connection 



between the traditionists in the Thaqafite army and the later 
traditionists bearing Sind-related nisbahs or to assign them a 
role in the transmission of an interest in h adith studies to 
Sind. For one thing, they are only mentioned relative to mil- 
itary or diplomatic matters in the conquest of Sind, never even 
broadly to either religion or traditions. Za'idah performed 
feats of bravery in the conquest of Multan; c Atiyah commanded 
a section of the army; Kahma's fought in the battle against 
Dahir; Abu Qays carried the decapitated head of Dahir back to 
al-Haj jaj . Secondly, none of them are said to have settled in 
Sind, and indeed they surely did not since they are noted later 
in other places, In consequence, any postulated influence would 
have been in the very short period of the actual military con- 

o 

quest of Sind (93-96/711-14). While one can speculate that 
they did in fact have a religious role, at least to the other ' 
Arab Muslims in the Thaqafite army, it is doubtful that they 
could have been instrumental at this early date in passing on 
either traditions or an interest in the study of traditions to 
the conquered Sindis. 

The next level of analysis carries some promising pros- 
pects. If it can be proven that certain traditionists settled 
in Sind during the post-Thaqafite conquest period, and engaged 
in h adith transmission while there, then there is a good like- 
lihood of ascertaining at least a partial agency of transmission. 
However, here too there are difficulties. Ishaq has isolated 
six post-conquest bearers of h adith studies to Sind. 10 ^ On 
closer examination, while two of ther° individuals may have 
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played a role, four could not have. As noted previously, Mus§. 
b. Ya qub al-Thaqafi, the" qadi of Aror, was not a traditionist . 
Yazid b. Abi Kabshah al-Saksaki, a minor traditionist and gov- 
ernor of Sind, died eighteen days after reaching Sind (96/714) 
and 'could not have had much impact on the study of h adith in 
Sind.'*'^’ Al-Mufaddal .b. al-Muhallab, also a minor traditionist, 

i 

merely fled to Sind where he was killed at Qandabil during the 

roundup of the Muhallabites following the collapse of the revolt 

of Yazid b. al-Muhallab. Finally, While al-Rabi c b. Sabih 

al-Sa c di al-Basri is generally considered by modern scholars 

as the first traditionist to have come to Sind and assigned a 

primary role in the development of h adith studies in the region, 10 ^ 

there is no evidence that he was ever in Sind. He did accompany 

a naval raid made by th‘e Arabs on Barbad (Barada in Kathiawar), 

a city in India, in 159/775* and died at sea on its return to 

107 

Basrah the following year. It is of ^po'urse possible that 
the fleet stopped at the Sindi port^of^Daybul on its way to 

■i aQ 

India, but the sources do not say bo , Even if this were . 

the case, his stay would not have been long enough to warrant 

l 

any influence In Sind on the study of tradition. Even in Barbad, 
it Is highly unlikely that al-Rabi c would have been able to con- 
tribute to the transmission of h adith studies, since 'the inhab- 
itants of that plundered city would probably not have been re- 
ceptive. 

There are, however, five individuals who may well have 
played a role in transmission, since they were in post-conquest 
Sind for a period of time and were traditionists. Two of them 
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are mentioned "by Ishaq. Isra'il b. Mus§. Nazil al-Sind al-Basri 
(d. ca. 155/771), whose biography is given in appendix C, is 
the only major traditionist definitely known to have immigrated 
to Arab Sind.^ 0 ^ Unfortunately, it is not known when he reached 
Sind or what he did after his arrival; the sources are only con- 
cerned with his earlier remarkable career as a traditionist in 
Basrah, It is likely that he continued to be interested in the 
study and transmission of h adith after reaching Sind; given his 
scholastic stature, it would be incredible if he were not. 
Secondly, c Amr b. Muslim al-Bahili, a minor traditionist, was 
the governor of Sind from 99/71 7 to 101/719 . Here again 

there is no evidence of any activities on his part as a tradi- 

ticnist, although the conversion of the Sindi princes are attrib- 

111 

uted to his governorship. 

There were three other traditionists (not mentioned by 
Ishaq) who were present 'in post-conquest Sind and hence could 
have had an impact on the study of h adith in the region, c Imran 
b. al-Nu c man al-Kala c i, a governor of Sind from 97/715 to 99/ 

717 » was a minor traditionist who taught the eminent tradition- 
ist c Abd Allah b. al -Mubarak (d. 181/797). 112 Nothing at all 
is known of his activities while in Sind, either political or 
religious. Muhammad (or Yazid) b. c Irar (also given as c Izzan 

r> f- < 

and Ghazzan) b-. Aws al-Kalbi, who was twice governor of Sind 
(120-22/737-39 and 126-29/7^-3-^6) where he died and was buried, 
was also a minor traditionist . ^ At a considerably later date, 
Ibrahim b. Malik Abu Ishaq al-Bazzaz al-Baghdadi (d. 264/8 77), 
a traditionist of some renown, is said to have travelled to Sind 
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regularly for "the purpose of commerce. As with the others, 

there is no explicit reference to his participating in h adith 
transmission while in Sind. 

‘ It is very difficult to establish a direct link between 
the traditionists who were definitely in post-conquest Sind 
and later Sindi traditionists. Like the earlier traditionists 
who accompanied the Thaqafite army, none of these individuals 
are mentioned relative to either religious activities in general 
or h adith transmission in particular while in Sind. However, 

<r» J * 

in contrast to the earlier group, they did reside in Sind for 
a period of time subsequent to the conquest, and consequently 
the possibility of their inculcating an interest in h adith re- 
mains. Moreover, it is reasonable to conclude that those tradi- 
tinnists who came to Sind maintained the interest in the study 
and transmission of traditions which they brought with them. 

It is highly unlikely that their actions while in Sind would 
be at dramatic variance with their actions elsewhere. The prob- 
lem is to establish an explicit connection. If 'there was a di- 
rect personal influence, then one would expect that those tra- 
ditionists who visited Sind would appear in the isnads of early- 
Sindi traditionial^ . But they do not. 

To extend the analysis, perhaps a tentative 'connection 
might be accepted if the students of a traditionist definitely 
known to fyave teen in Sind themselves had Sindi students. That 
is, it might serve as evidence that the traditionist in Sind 
had sent his Sindi students abroad to study with his previous 
non-Sindi students. However, this is only partly the case. 
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Isra'il t>. Musa's student Sufyan al-Thawri had two Sindi students, 
one of whom definitely came from Sind; two other non-Sindi stu- 
dents of Isra'il, Sufyan b. c Uyaynah and Ya hyS. b, Sa G id al-Qattan, 
each had a single Sindi student, one of whom was actually from 
Sind. ^'*■-5 c Imran b. al-Nu c man’ s student Ibn al -Mubarak had two 
Sindi students and his Kitab al-birr wa-al- s ilah ("Book of Piety 
and Charity") was transmitted by Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Daybuli 
However, this type of connection is extremely tenuous; none of 
these non-Sindi traditionists were obscure. The fact remains 
that none of the traditionists who can be placed definitely in 
post-conquest Arab Sind had a single Sindi student whose name 
has been preserved in the sources.' 

As a result, the available data are simply insufficient 
to establish the precise agency transmitting an interest in the 
study of hadith to Sind. All that can really be said is that 
there were a few traditionists in Sind, both during the conquest 
and subsequently. This at least indicates a religious climate 
in early Arab Sind even if a more precise connection is not 
discernible. Whatever the agency, it is apparent that an 
interest in h adith did develop among Sindi Muslims not long 
after the Arab conquest. The Sindi affiliations of the initial 

■ -t.'N 

Sindi Muslims (those dying in the period 150 - 200 / 767-815 ) are 

stronger than usual: four of the eight traditionists of this 

117 • • . 

period definitely came from Sind. 1 Thus their initial inter- 
est' in traditions may have been stimulated in Sind, but by whom 
it is impossible 'to say, although the five traditionists noted 
above have the strongest claims for attention. Unless new soupces 



are forthcoming, however, the question of the precise agency 
for the transmission of an interest in the study of h adith to 
Sind must remain undecided. 

The chronology of traditionism in Sind . The timetable 
of traditionism in Arab Sind and among Sindi Muslims has been 
of some interest to modern scholars. Ishaq, in particular, has 
articulated a clearly stated theory concerning its rise, climax, 
and decline which has generally been accepted by subsequent his- 

1 1 Q 

tor'ians. In brief, he argues that after the introduction 

of h adith studies by the Arab conquerors and settlers, "the 
study of Hadith in Sind does not appear to have made much head- 
way until the fourth century when great enthusiasm prevailed 
among native students to seek higher knowledge of the subject 
abroad. 

There are several parts to Ishaq's chronological theory. 
First, he perceives a definite lag between the time ,of the ini- 
tial Thaqafite conquest and the posited golden age in the fourth/ 
tenth century. This he attributes to two factors: the geographic 
isolation of Sind from the central heartlands and the lack of 
internal security under the Umayyad and c Abbasid governors . 

The isolation and anarchy argument is important and reoccurs as 
Friedmann's explanation of why Arab Sind never developed as an 

Islamic centre and as Rizvi's reason for the absence of mystics 
121 

in Arab Sind. In Ishaq's scheme, the establishment ,of the 
independent HaVbarid and Samid governments at Mansurah and Multan 
counteracted the anarchy In Arab Sind and, as a result, "whatever 
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progress the study of Hadith made was due, primarily, to the 

1 22 

internal security brought about by these Governments." Thus, 
security brought about prosperity and allowed the development 
of independent regional centres for the study of h adith at Daybul, 

i ' ‘ 

Mansurah, and Qusdar in the fourth/tenth century. 'Finally, Ishaq 
sees this golden age of traditionism in Sind being destroyed 
solely through the actions of the Isma c ilis. 

The biographical data do not lend support to any of these 
chronological contentions. Graph 1 gives the Sindi traditionists 
in fifty year periods according to dates of death from 100/718 
to 500 / 1106 , as a percentage of total traditionists (excluding 
Sh£ c ites). As can readily be seen, the death-dates of Sindi 
traditionists evince a steady increase after the Arab conquest, 
rising to a peak in the third/ninth century. There is no "appar- 
ent chronological gap between the time of the conquest and the 
fourth/tenth century. - Sindi traditionists start appearing in 
the Middle East not long after the conquest. Najih al-Sindi 
must have been in Medina not long after the conquest since he 
met (although he was too young to transmit from) 'Abu Imamah b. 

Sahl who died around 100/718; Sindi b. Shamas would have be^n 
in Basrah before 110/728 when his teacher Muhammad b. Sirin died; 
and Abu al -Sindi) Suhayl b. Dhakwan, an early resident of Wasit, 
and Isra'il b. Musa were both active in the late Umayyad period. 12 -^ 
Moreover, as previously mentioned, the Sindi connections of 
these early traditionists were particularly strong: therfe is 
textual evidence that four of the eight came from Sind, 
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In consequence, it is not necessary to look for explana- 
tions for "the slow growth of Hadith learning” in Sind" in the 
supposed qnarchy and isolation of the region, In any case, it 
is not at all clear why the geographic isolation of Sind posited 
for fhe second/eighth and third/ninth centuries should not he 
operative in the following century. Surely Sind was as geograph- 
ically isolated in all three centuries? If not, it must be proven 

1 

and it has not been. Moreover, it is difficult to see how the 
establishment of independent dynasties in Sind would lead to an 
increase in cultural communication , between Sind and the central 
heartlands. On the contrary, one could reasonably expect less 
cultural contact between the Muslims, of Sind and Muslims else- 
where under an independent Sindi dynasty than under a' government 
ruled from Baghdad. , '■ 

. Nor is there any compelling evidence that Sind had more 
internal security in the fourth/tenth century than in the pre- i 

* 4 

ceding two centuries. The only apparent evidence of insecurity 
is the rapid circulation of governors of Sind during the early 

i 

c Abbasid period. 12 ^ But should one take this as an indication 
of insecurity or anarchy within Sind? This was a period of 
rapid circulation of governors m all parts of the Abbasid 
empire. While it is true that during the caliphate of Harun 
al-Rashid ( 170-93/786-809) , Sind had eleven governors (two of 
whom were only temporary replacements and one of whom died 
before reaching Sind), during the same period Basrah had seven- 
teen, Mecca fifteen, Medina eleven, and Kufah and Yaman each 

o ■» 

had ten. Surely one cannot argue that this was a period of 
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anarchy and hence little religious learning in Mecca or Basrah, 
both of which had more governors during the same period than 
Arab Sind. Moreover, following Harun, there was a period of 
fairly long-ruling governors of Sind in the Muhallabites (184- 
216/800-31) and Baramakids ( 216-27/831-41 ) , 12 ^ » Indeed, as Hugh 
Kennedy points out, the longest tenure of any early c Abbasid, 
governor was that of Da'ud b. Yazxd al-Muhallabi (184-205/800- 
20) in Sind. 128 

Not only was there no two century lag after the Arab 
conquest, but the peak period of h adith transmission was not _ - 
■at all coeval with Habbarid and Samid rule in the fourth/tenth 
century. If a golden age did exist, at least in terms of per- 
centages of traditionists noted “in the biographical dictionaries, 
then it rightly belongs to the third/ninth century (see graph 1). 
The death-dates of Sindi traditionists reach a peak around 250/ 
864, and thereafter evince a steep decline, accelerating in the 
course of the fourth/tenth century. If the Habbarids and Samids 
had a positive impression on the study of h adith , then surely 
one wQuld observe an increase in the number and percentage of 
Sindi traditionists during the "period of their rule. On the 
contrary, the major decline in the incidence of Sind-related 
nisbahs occurs precisely during this period. 

Basic to the concept of a fourth/tenth century apogee 
in the study 1 of h adith in Sind is the theory of the development 
of local schools of tradition at Daybul, Qusdar, Mansu-rah, and 
even Multan. 12 ^ Indeed, the chronological conclusions of Ishaq 
are based primarily on the assumption that all Daybulis, Mansuris, 
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and Qusdaris were actually from Sind and all Sindis were not, 

o 

regardless of textual confirmation of a personal connection 
with the region of Sind. While there is no doubt that local 

nisbahs for traditionists start appearing regularly in the fourth/ 
tenth century (nine of fifteen traditionists from this period 
have a local nisbah ) , seven of the nine are Daybulis while only 
two are Mansuris . Thus, while a case can be made for the 
study of h adith at Daybul (or by Daybuli Muslims), this is not 
equally true of Mansurah, Qusdar, or Multan. 

Ishaq, for one, has given an overly optimistic account 
- of the study of h adith at the city of Mansurah during the fourth/ 
tenth century: 

Here Traditionists engaged themselves in the pursuit of 
their own Science. Classes in Hadith were held in dif- 
ferent mosques of the city. Scholars were found to com- 
pile works on Hadith literature .13 2 

Such a conclusion is certainly not warranted on the slim evidence 

of two Mansuri traditionists, one of whom was primarily a Da'udi 

jurist and the other a Qur'an reciter. Moreover, the books 

which Pathan and Jshaq allege were written on h adith by Ahmad 

b. Muhammad b. Salih al -Mansuri more likely concerned Da'udi 

• • • • 
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jurisprudence ’ since the author was an imam in that legal school. J 
It is also difficult to sustain the argument 'of an independent 
regional school of traditions at Qusdar on the evidence of a 
single traditionist , Sibawayh b. Isma c il (d. ca. 460/1067) 

Nor is there support in the biographical data for Ejulayman Nadvi’s 
^assertion that dqring the Arab period there were scores of tra- 
ditionists in the city of Multan. J There is not a single 
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Multani among the trtjditionists ; indeed, the nisbah itself is 
unknown in the Arab period. As a result, it is necessary 
to conclude that, with the possible exception of Daybul,^-^ 
the numbers involved do not warrant the assumption of distinct 
regional schools of tradition in the fourth/tenth century. 

■ / The attractions of h adith study for Sindi Muslims . There 

can be no doubt that the study of traditions was the major reli- 

\ 

gious preoccupation of Muslims in Sind and Sindi Muslims in all 
periods of Arab rule in Sind. Moreover, as previously noted, a 
significant portion of the Sindi traditionists belonged to the 
group known as ash ab al -- h adith , who were also well-represented 
in Sind itself. What could have been the attractions of tradi- 
tion for Sindi Muslims? If one accepts Arthur L. Greil's view 

that preexisting cognitive styles must be taken into account in 

139 

understanding the form of religion adopted through conversion, 

*• 

then perhaps one should examine the type of Islam which prevailed 
in Arab Sind and among Sindi Muslims in the light of the pre- 
existing non-Muslim religions of Sind. 

In their unique perception of Islam, the ash ab al- h adith 
were characterized by their populism, literalism, and textualism. 
As Marshall G. S. Hodgson has observed regarding the first of 
these traits: 

In no other movement did the traits of populism appear 
more strongly developed than in that of the Hadith folk. 

. . . Anthropomorphism in tales of God, 1 presenting Him 
in the image of a human being, and the legendry of spec- 
tacular deeds which prophets could achieve at God's hands, 
served to support a sense of personal contact with the 
divine presence in revelation. 
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The Buddhists of Sind, it will he recalled, belonged to the' 
Theravada sect known as the Sammitiya, perhaps the most popu- 
list of the Indian Buddhist sects. Unlike the highly intel- 
lectualized systems of other Indian schools, the Sammitiya pos- 
tulated the actual existence of a readily comprehensible nuggala 
("self") which transmigrated. The striking anti-intellectual 

populism of this uniquely Sammitiya doctrine has been noted pre- 

, 142 

viously . 

However, it is in the textualism and literalism of the 

ash ab al- h adith and the Sammitiya that the closest similarities 

can be observed. It .should be borne in mind that the ashab al- 

— • • * 

h adith were not traditionists in the normal sense of upholding 

the present and future authority of past beliefs or customs, 

but in the technical sense of maintaining the superiority in 

governing Muslim behaviour of h adith reports of the Prophet's 

14 2 

words and actions. Perhaps the word textualism better con- 

veys the religious perspective of the group. Since a large 
number of early Sindi converts to Islam would appear to have 
come from Sammitiya Theravada Buddhism, it is tempting to con- 
sider Sindi Muslim interest in hadith as related broadly to the 
earlier Theravada absorption "in vinaya ("discipline"). 

The Vinaya-Pi t aka ("Book of Discipline") forms a third 
of the Pali Canon and consists of a code of conduct for living 

in the Buddhist community whiph, in many ways, was more impor- 
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tant than doctrine to early Theravada Buddhism. This sys- 

tem of praxis shows certain similarities in form and structure 
to the Muslim system of praxis evident in the corpus of tradi- 
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tions. ThW Vinaya consists of reports of the sayings or actions 
of the Buddha in specific situations, containing both a state- 
ment of reception ("so have I heard") and of time and occasion 
("at such and such a time and place" While lacking a pre- 

cise counterpart to the Muslim isnad ("chain of authorities"), 
the resemblance to h adith reports is striking. Both are not 
so much laws as they are reports of the sayings or actions of 
a specific historical individual in a specific textual and con- 
textual situation. Thus, the Vinaya reports, even though' accu- 
mulated later (in a process remarkably analogous to that of the 
hadith), were directed back and attributed to an historical 
person, the Buddha, whose customs and sayings in particular 
situations had the force of lav/ to the Buddhists. As Sukumar 
Dutt puts it, "a Vinaya rule . . . almost invariably takes the 

form of a reported adjudication made by the Buddha as to what 

14 ? 

is right and what is wrong- in a given 'state of fact's'." 

That is, they do not take the form of a general law, but re- 
late back to a specific dictum of the Buddha in a posited con- 
textual situation. Hence, one finds, for example, fourteen 
discrete pronoucements of the Buddha concerning the wearing 
of shoes, each occurring in a specific anecdotal context, but 
no covering shoe-law. Likewise, Muhammad's dicta and actions 

on specified occasions are enshrined in traditions --many on 

relatively minor matters such as dress or cuisine — which assume 

* / . . ** . 1 49 

the force of law from the Prophet's praxis ( sunnah ) . 

Moreover, the Theravadins in their arguments against 

the Mahayanists (who rationalized the Vinaya as internal atti- 




tudes)"* - -^ maintained the literal importance of the sayings of 

151 

the Buddha, all of which were deemed obligatory and sacrosanct. 

By the same token, the ash ab al- h adith argued against their 
rationalizing opponents by insisting on the explicit words of 
-the text of the traditions and de- emphasizing community tradi- 
tion and individual reasoning . 2 To the Theravadins, any doubt 
must be resolved with reference to the text of the Buddha's dicta 
("to be brought down to the Sutta or shown in the Vinaya" ) . 

The Sammitiya was even more literalist and textualist in this 
regard than other Theravada schools. Their maift tenet--that 
a real not allegorical person ( puggala ) existed--was based on * 
a literal reading of the text of the Buddha’s dicta. While 
other schools argued that the term was simply a concept, the 
Sammitiya insisted that the Buddha had used the term puggala 
and hence it must have a real existence . 1 -^ That is, the Buddha.'. s 
pronouncements could not be explained away, but must be accepted 
in whble, • all of them, even with their attendant difficulties. 
Similarly, the ash ab al- h adith , by referring their textual con- 
siderations back to the authority of Muhammad's pronouncements 
and behaviour, maintained that the difficult traditions must 

be accepted "without asking how,” and not rationalized or alle- 
155 

gonzed away. 

While these similarities and analogies are suggestive, 
it is by no means clear that this alone answers the question 
of why Sindi Muslims were attracted to the position of the 

ashab al-hadith. By its very nature, this type of argument 

—— •- • 1 • ■ 

must remain inconclusive. However, assuming that conversion 
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took place for the reasons outlined in chapter three (the argu- 
ment here is not that conversion occurred due to congenial ideo- 
logical similarities), then it is surely reasonable to expect 
that the converts would opt for a type of Islam intelligible 
within their. previous religious perspective. And one can defi- 
nitely observe some of the attractions that an ashab al-hadith 

\ — • a — ~ a ' 

position would have had for converts from the Sammitiya Thera- 

• V. 

vada tradition of textual Buddhism. 

Mystics and Ascetics 

The second largest category, of Sindi Muslims during the 
Arab period were mystics and ascetics. Subsumed in this group 
are those individuals who were either termed Sufi, zahid ("as- 
cetic"), faqir ("mendicant"), or who were primarily associated 
with Sufis, Thirteen of “the Sindi Muslims (18.6 percent of all 
individuals, 14.3 percent of all professions)” fall within this 
category, including two of the eleven (18.2 percent) who were 
definitely in Sind (see table 2). They start appearing in the 
literature for the century after thp Arab conquest (six of the 
thirteen died in the period 150-250/767^-864) and then, like /the 
traditionists, gradually decline in incidence during the fourth/ 
tenth century and disappear in the last half of the fifth/ 
eleventh century (see table 3 )(• Of particular prominence among 
this group is the large representation of individuals bearing 
a Day bull nisbah | seven of the thirteen). 1 -^ Since Daybul had 

a large MaheSvara temple and was a centre of PaSupata §aivism, 

\ 

’t 

perhaps these Daybuli mystics might have served as a conduit 
1 * 
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of Pa§upata concepts into Sufism, a point which will be discus- 
sed later in this section. 

Unfortunately, there is little additional biographical 

information on the particular beliefs or actions of these Sindi 

mystics and ascetics. One can observe, however, an inclination 

b 

towards asceticism (many are termed zahid ) with perhaps an added 
component of a belief in superb, atural powers. For example, Ahmad 
b. Muhammad al-Zahid al-Daybuli was renowned for his saintly mir- 
acles ( karamat ) ; "*"'^ Ahmad b. al-Sindi Abu Bakr al-Haddad was 
considered one of the forty abdal ("substitutes") whose prayers 
are answered ( mujab al-da c wah ) ; and the traditionist Ahmad 
b. u Abd Allah al-Daybuli toward the end of his life became a 
Sufi recluse ( min al-zuhhad al-fuqara' al- c ubbad ) in Nishapur 
where he became particularly well-known for his ascetic prac- 
tices. Moreover, most of the Sindi mystics and ascetics 

were also traditionists, and hence there would appear to be a 
close connection between the two religious perspectives."*'^ 

The evidence for Islamic mysticism and asceticism in 
Arab Sind is slim indeed, most of the data referring to a much 
later, period. However, two inscriptions (accompanied by' 

later legends) have survived from this period as well as ref- 
erences to three Sufis who travelled through the region. The 
inscriptions, dated l?l/78 7 and 3 ^ 1/952 and attached to, the 
shrines of Abu Turab and Khidr, are of particular interest and , 
confirm some of the evidence of the biographical data. 

'In the first case, Shaykh Abu Turab is considered to be 
one of the tabi c u al-tabi c in ("Associates of the Associates," 
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i.e., those who knew those who knew a Companion of the Prophet), 
an ascetic, and a military commander of some prowess who trans- 
muted a hostile Hindu army into a hill through his miraculous 

•j /Tp 

powers. In local parlance, he is termed Hajji Turabi, and 
his tomh ( mazar ) still exists in the Indus Delta, bearing an 
indistinct inscription dated 171/787.^^ Modern scholars have 
generally accepted the historicity of this individual, some 
considering him the first Sufi shaykh in Sind,^ 0 ^ while others 
reduce his function to an c Abbasid governorship over Sind.^/ 
The latter solution is unlikely since the names and dates of 
the governors of Sind during this period are known and Abu 
Turab (or any variation) is not one of them (see appendix B). 

It is possible that the tomb is that of Turab al-Hanzali, an 
ordinary soldier in the Thaqafite army who, according to the 
Chachnaroah , drowned around the year 93/711 while fording the . 
Indus River somewhere in the Delta. If the identification 
is accepted (and the name and locality support it), then the 
date of the inscription would refer to the erection of the -- 
tomb, not the death of Turab. In the course of time, a popu- 
lar legend regarding the inhabitant of this early Arab tomb 
would have evolved among the Muslims of Sihd. 

While it is highly unlikely that Abu Turab was a Sufi 
shaykh of the Arab period, as later hagiographies maintain, 
the presence of the tomb and its legend is of some interest. 
First, the construction of a tomb (by 171/787, the date of the 
-inscription) for a relatively unknown Arab soldier suggests an 
early attempt to mystify the conquest and the Arab conquerors, 
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at least in the Indus Delta. Second, the legend associates Abu 
Turab with both traditions (as one of the tabi c u al-tabi c in ) and 
supernatural powers, a combination of particular fecundity in 
Sind also observed in the biographical data. Third, the tomb 
is located in the midst of Buddhist ruins, where over a hundred 
votive stupas (inscribed with the Buddhist creed ya dharma j have 

I 

been uncovered. ' Perhaps the tomb acquired especial sanctity 
in the eyes of the residents of the Indus Delta through its , 
association with a preexisting Buddhist religious site. It is 
even possible that the tomb was built where it was in order to. 
transform the perceived efficacy of the non-Muslim site, via a 
posited Muslim soldier-saint, to aid the nascent Islamic com- 
munity of Sind. That is, it is not the sanctity of the site 
which is disputed, but who will be the beneficiaries of its 
powers. ■ 

The second Arab period inscription is found in the shrine 

( dargah ) of the legendary Khwajah Khidr (Persian Khizr), located 

1 Aft 

on an island in the middle of the Indus just off Bhakkar, 

A verse irLcribed on a slab set -into the wall of the shrine 
reads: 

When this sublime shrine was raised, 

Which contains the fountain of Khidr, 

[. . . ?] wrote the pleasing line, 

Its date is dargah c ali .^-°9 

The date is given numerically and reads indistinctly as either 
341 or 321 , but the reading of the ta* rikh ("chronogram") as 
dargah G ali supports the former date. The name of the alleged 
author of the verse is unclear, although it may well have been 
attributed to Khidr (a ra* is discernible).^'^ The inscription 


itself is written in Persian, in a nasta c Iiq script which, would 

not have been current in the fourth/tenth century. 1 ' 70 Perhaps 

it is a Persian translation of a previous Arabic inscription. 

The chronogram would appear to refer to the date of the erection 

of the shrine and not, as suggested by Yazdani, to the death of 

Khwajah Khidr, a legendary figure who achieved immortality after 

drinking from the fountain of life ( ab-i Khi dr in the above in- 
171 

scription). ' 

Khidr or al-Khadir ("the green man"), an enigmatic 

Qur’aniq figure, occurs in the Islamic tradition as an immortal 

servant 'Of God, patron saint of sailors and travellers, and the 

17? 

guardian of the spring of life. He plays a prominent role 
in Sufism, serving as an inspiration to mystics in visions and 

dreams . ^3 In Sind itself, he is venerated by both Muslims (as 

* 

Khwajah Khidr) and Hindus (as Zindah Pir) who associate him with 

174 

the living god of the Indus River. ' His shrine is located, 
for both religions, on a small island .off Bhakkar.- According , 

* ' K 

to Muslim accounts, Khidr became associated with the island • 
when he miraculously diverted the Indus from Aror to its pres- 
ent location at Bhakkar in order to save a Muslim woman (en 
route to Mecca) from the unwanted attentions of a Hindu king. J 
If the date of 3^1/952 is correct, then the veneration of Khidr 
relative to the Indus River must be dated back to the late Hab- - 
barid period and would perhaps represent an early example of 

1 o/T 

religious interpenetrations if not syncretism. ' 

Both of these examples reveal certain salient features 
of early Islam in Sind. They both occur in a context of a pre- 
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Muslim site or power: Abu Turab's tomb being built on a Buddhist 
site and Khidr being perceived as the living saint of tlfe Indus 
River. Moreover, both are associated with miraculous powers 
which are employed for the benefit of the Muslim community 
against the non-Muslims of Sind: Abu Turab is said to have 
changed a Hindu army into a hill, and Khidr to have saved a 
Muslim woman performing the pilgrimage (notably one of the five 
"pillars" of Islam). Incidentally, he did this by diverting 
the entire Indus River away from the capital of the Hindu king, 
thus bringing both the king and his non-Muslim community to ruin. 
While,’ part of the perceived efficacy of their supernatural powers 
may be derived from association with non-Muslim sij^s or- powers, 
it is notable that the legends have these miraculous capabilities 
being used in the defense of the Muslim vis-a-vis the non-Muslim 
community. 

1 Passing from the legendary, three mystics are known to 
have travelled through Sind^ during the Arab period. While trav- 
elling in Shiraz and Ahwaz ; , the geographer Maqdisi met a man 
who had lived for some time in Sind and was "renowned for his 
asceticism ( zuhd) . " ' r He gaye a particularly vivid description 
of Sind which Maqdisi subsequently used in hi^ account of the 
region. Unfortunately, Maqdisi neither gives the name of this 
ascetic nor outlines his activities during his long stay in Arab 
Sind. , 0 

^ The most notable mystic to visit Arab Sind, however,, was 

al-Husayn b. Mansur al-Hallaj (244-309/858-921) who is said to , 
have travelled to Gujarat and hence, by way of Daybul, through 

f) ‘ * 


Sind and Multan to Kashmir, probably around 283-84/896-97.^® 
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Although he is an important figure for Sufism in later Sind, ' 
there is no evidence of a direct, personal influence on mystioal 
thought in Sind by Hall a j during his sojourn in the region. 
Conversely, while much has been written on the possible Indian 

1 O A 

influences on Hallaj , these could have come from Gujarat or 
Kashmir rather than Sind, and hence need not concern us here. 

According to the Akhbar al-akhyar , Sayyid Safi al-Din 
Kazaruni, a nephew and khalifah .("deputy") of Abu Ishaq Ibrahim 
b. Shahriyar Kazaruni (352-426/963-1034), was dispatched by his 

c 

\r 

uncle to Upper Sind where he is alleged to have founded the city 

A 

of Uchh, later to become famous as a centre of the Suhrawardi 

-i O *i 

and Qadiri Sufis. The only evidence of Safi al-Din’ s actions 
while in Sind comes from an anecdote given by the Chishti saint 
Nizam al-Din Awliya’ (d. '*725/1324) .- 1 ® 2 While Residing at Uchh, 
Safi al-Din is said to have encountered a yogi who challenged 
him to a clarifying duel of supernatural powers. While the yogi 

was only able to levitate to the ceiling, Safi al-Din, after 

} 

praying for the gi 0 ft of miracles, emerged the clear winner by 
actually flying out of the '.room. 


This legendary Hindu-Muslim encounter should be read 
in the light of the other material on Sind which suggests an 
interest by Sindi mystics and ascetics in supernatural powers 
to be jused against non-Muslims, perhaps as • proof of 'the superior 

* w 

religious potency of Islam. These posited miraculous abilities 
of Muslim saints are frontier powers par excellence: they -are 
not mentioned as coming to the aid of Muslims in their internal 
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relations or development, but only against non-Muslims. The 
spirit of the frontier, not. of syncretism, is evident here. 


Sindi influences on S ufism . Before concluding this sec- 

. * . ’ t ‘ 

tion, it is neces’sary to discuss .briefly the controversial ques- 
tion of Sindi influences on Sufism. , I will not be concerned'' 
here with the more general topic of Indian influences, but only 

o * 

with the Sindi connection. A" number of scholars have suggested 
that since Sind, an integral part of India, had' bqen conquered 
by the Arabs by 96/?l4 and thereafter integrated into the. cul- 
tural and political Arab Muslim empire, a channel. for the com- 

o * 

munication of Indian thought into Sufism existed, and hence a 


historical connection can be made, 


There is much to commend 


this theory. Sind definitely formed an integral 
Islamic empire during the Umayyad and c Abbasid\jerious . Sindi 
Muslims, including mystics and ascetics, were abroad during this 
period, suggesting the possibility of-” cultural contacts. More- 
over, it is reasonable to conclude that those 'Arabs who settled 

t 

in or visited Sind as well Sindi concerts from Hinduism and 
Buddhism would be acquainted to some degree with the religious 
beliefs and practices of their non-Muslim compatriots. That is, * 
Sindi -Muslims , both Arabs and converts, would have had access to 
the non-Muslim concepts current in Arab Sind. 

Having said this, it is necessary to -add that those 

scholars who have posited a Sindi connection have not done so 

, \ ), 

* * ; * 

relative to the non-Muslim “religions known to have been extant 

"• l -A _ * , i * 

in Sind during the Arab period, [rfiat is, the historical con- 
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nection has not been exploited. It is generally and incorrectly 
assumed that Hindu or Buddhist thought in Sind must have been 
the same as that of a general reified Hinduism or Buddhism, 
examples of which are taken indiscriminately from all parts- 
and times of India. Thus, Zaehner argues a Sindi connection 
to Abu Yazid al-Bistami (d. 26l/8?4 or 264/877) Via Abu c Ali 
al-Sindi, which is possible, but then assumes that the latter 
communicated the Vedanta monist theories of Sankara, which is 

-i Q£i ^ 

unlikely. There is no cogent reason to assume that the 

Advaita Vedanta views of the South Indian' Sankara (d. ca.'A.D. 

820) were current in third/ninth century Sind. Indeed, .Hindu 
Sind was primarily PaSupata and Sankara, according to Anandagiri, 
was antagonistic towards this sect, considering their views anti- 

-i Or 

Hindu, and even suggesting that they be "chastised and whipped."- J 
Sindi PaSupatas, even if aware of Sankara's theories (and there 
is no direct evidence that they were), would hardly be likely 
to communicate his perceptions at the expense of their own. 

This will clearly not do. Surely any argument of Indian 
influence via Sind must initially be based on the beliefs of 
those Hindu and Buddhist sects known to have been predominant 
in Sind during the Arab period: Sammitiya Buddhism and PaSupata 
Saiv ism. have previously showrp similarities between the lit- 

eral textualnsm of the Sammitiya and the traditionists . In the 
remainder of this section, I will examine a single line of anal- 
ysis from the Sindi PaSupata into Sufism. %-> 

By a considerable margin, the major Hindu sect in Sind 
at the time of the Arab conquest was the Pa§upata, a theist 
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system with rituals and. philosophy substantially different f^om 
other Hindu systems. Moreover, over half of the Arab period 

mystics and ascetics carried a nisbah related to Daybul, a city 
with a large Mahesvara temple inhabited by Pasupatas . If one' 
postulates a Pa§upata rather than Vedanta influence on Sufism, v 
then some of the difficulties in establishing valid comparisons 
are diminished. 

The Pa§upata had a highly unusual ritual whereby the 
aspirant courted public dishonour (adharma) through the perfor- 
mance of disreputable and outrageous -actions. Among the six 
established ways to elicit such opprobrium are the performance 

of improper or nonsensical actions ( avitatkara na) and the utter- 

l88 

ance of contradictory or nqnsensical speech ( avitadbha sana) . 
Dishonour was actively pursued in order to transfer merit and 
achieve ascetic isolation and detachment from the world. Sim- 
ilarities can readily be seen in the malamah ("blame" or "cen- 
sure") of the Sufis, especially those termed malamatiyah ("blame- 
worthy ones") who performed outrageous and seemingly illicit 

acts to elicit blame and rejection, usually for the ascetic 

189 

motive of self-mortification and isolation. As Goldziher 

observes of the malamatiyah : 

They attach value to arousing wrath by their conduct and 
to drawing on themselves the disapproval of other people. 

. . . They wish to be regarded as transgressors of the 
law even when in fact they are not. They are intent on 
arousing the contempt of mankind so they may prove their 
indifference to ity judgement . 190 

The parallels are very close. Both groups deliberately 

provoked, contempt (which is different from passive acceptance); 

bojdi did so through outwardly scandalous or illicit actions; 
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* and both did so primarily for ascetic motives. For example, 
Bistami, the reputed formulator of the malamat'iyah system, fre- 
quently elicited blame by doing or saying outrageous or unlaw- 
ful things so that people might leave him alone with his devo- 
tions. 7 If there Is any Indian influence here (perhaps via 
Abu c Ali al-Sindi), it would have to come from the Pa§upata, 

the only Hindu sect to have practiced such a deliberate elici- 

L 

tation of blame ,and dishonour. 

There also appears to be a resemblance, at least on the 
surface, between the Pasupata practice of avitadbha sana ("non- 
sensical speech") and the sha tahat ("ecstatic speech") pf 
Bistami, Hallaj, and other Sufis. The ecstatic utterances 

of Bistami, for example, certainly contained an element of par- 
adox and provoked blame and condemnation, while those of Hallaj 
indirectly led to his death. The resemblances here, however, 
are more superficial than real. For the Pa§upata, the nonsen- 
sical or paradoxical speech was pronounced in order to provoke 
opprobrium, while among the Sufis it would appear to have, been 
the result of (not a means to) a mystical experience which could 

i • 1 qAl 

only be expressed m paradox. 7 Of course the two are analo- 
gous where the sha th was used by the Sufi to elicit malamah . 

Perhaps the most widely discussed similarity is that 
between the Sufi term fana* ("annihilation") and the Buddhist 
and Hindu term nirva na ("extinction"). That the source of 
Bistami' s fana' lies in the Buddhist nirvana^ (and was communi- 
cated to him by Abu c Ali al-Sindi) has been suggested by Max 
Horten, Louis Massignon, R. 'A. Nicholson, and R. C. Zaehner, 1 -^ 
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and energetically repudiated by B. Carra de Vaux, A. J. Arberry, 
Qassim al-Samarrai, and Muhammad Abdur Rabb.^^ After much de- 
bate, the tendency among Islamicists is to deny the connection 

/ 

on the following grounds: fana' is theist while nirvan a is 
atheist; fana' is positive while nirvan a is negative; fana' 
contains within it the element of remaining in God ( bag a' ) 

which is not evident in nirvana: unlike fana'* , nirvana is the 

• — ' , ■. . , — 
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culmination of the transmigration of souls. ' While this is 

/ 

partially although not entirely true of Theravada Buddhist 

1 QQ 

nirva na, y it is definitely not true of the, PaSupata who con- 

ceived of nirvana in a manner at considerable odds Mflrith other 
■ ■ " • — 

Hindu systems. ‘ 

The PaSupata concept of nirva na (also termed du h khanta , 

"the extinction of sorrows") is totally dependent on a God who 

199 

is conceived as the independent cause of the universe. The 

PaSupata system was so thoroughly theist, perhaps even mono- * 
theist, that its scripture could assert that "God acts accord- 
ing to his will, independent of human deeds (karma) , thereby- 

rejecting the primary Hindu theory of karma . In keeping with 
this radical view, the Pa&upata could attain nirvan a only by 
the grace of God, Ifot only is the concept theist, but it also 
contains within it the positive component of remainihg with God. 
In sharp contrast to Vedanta monism, the Pa§upata nirvan a did 
not lead to the union of the individual soul ( atman ) with the 
whole ( brahman ) , but to the presence of the Lord (l§vara) to 
whom the soul was forever linked not to be subject to rebirth. 

In the Pasupata concept, it is not the individual but the will 


of the individual which is annihilated in God's will. It is in 

this state that one perceives ' "the essence (of things) just as 
202 

they are," and even partakes of many of the Lord’s attributes, 

203 

e.g., the supermundane power of perception and knowledge. 

As can readily be seen, some of the inadequacies of com- 
paring fana' .with nirvan a are eliminated if one accepts the pos- 
sibility of a PaSupata connection. Both concepts are dependent 
on a theist perception of God; both contain positive elements; 
both accomodate wihtin them the element of remaining or 'sub- 
siding with God; both recpgnize the annihilation of man’s will 
in the will of God; in neither case is the individual annihi- 
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lated; and both states are achieved through the grace of God. 
These similarities alone do not prove a genetic relationship 
between the PaSupata nirvan a and the Sufi fana' . Still, inhere 
is a strongly supportive historical connection in the case of 
Bistami. It should be borne in mind that Bistami was not simply 
indebted to Abu c Ali al-Sindi in a general sense, but learned 
from him the specific technique of "annihilation in Divine 
Unity" ( Bayazid guyad keh man az Bu c Ali c ilm-i fana' dar 
taw h id ml-amokhtam ) . Since the PaSupata was the predominant 
Hindu sect in Sind, it is possible that Abu c Ali al-Sindi was 
aware (directly if he actually came from Sind, indirectly if 
his family came from Sind) of their concept of- nirvan a and 
included certain elements while instructing Bistami in fana' . 

'In addition, Bistami had possible access to PaSupata concepts 
through his brother-in-law who bore a nisbah related to the 
city of Daybul, a centre of the Sindi Pa§upatas. 


While the above evidence is not conclusive, it a con- 
duit into Sufism through Arab Sind is posited, then the obvious 
place to look for an influence is within the Sindi PaSupata 
system and not Vedanta monism. And, in sharp contrast to other 
Indian systems, the PaSupata concept of nirvan a has much in 
common with the Sufi fana* . 

Shi c ites and Khari.jites 20 ' 7 

Ten of the seventy Sindi Muslims (14.3 percent of all 
individuals, 11.0 percent of all religious professions) fall 
within the category of Sh£ c ites (see table 2). They occur 
only in the second/eightlf' and third/ninth centuries, with half 
of them dying in the 150-200/767-815 period (see table 3). The 
Shi c ite biographical sources unfortunately are not forthcoming 
about these Sindis, rarely expanding beyond their names and a 
terse note concerning their role in the transmission of Shi c ite 
traditions. Even their dates can be -constructed only indirectly 
with reference to their more renowned teachers? and students. 
Hence, it is not surprising that none of the ten Sindi Shi c ites 
can be placed definitely in Sind (or elsewhere for that matter) 
through supplementary textual evidence. There is, however, 
cogent evidence of the presence of c Alids and Shi c ites actually 
in Sind during the Arab period. This evidence will be discussed 
in full in the chapter on Isma c ilism which follows. 

As far as the Kharijites are concerned, I have been pn- 
able to locate a single individual bearing a Sindi nisbah . Per- 
haps this is due to the unavailability of specific Kharijite 


biographical dictionaries for the period. Nonetheless, members 

of this sect were definitely within the jurisdiction of Sind, 

especially in Mukran and Turan. Arab geographers and travellers 

have referred to the 'arid, sparsely populated region of Mukran 

as the domain of the shurat , a term generally employed for the 

Kharijites. They would appear to have had a particularly 

close relationship with the Ibadiyah Kharijites of nearby c Uman. 

On the failure of his revolt in Mawsil in IA 8 / 765 , Hassan b. ' 

Mujalid b. Yahya al-Hamadani, a relative of the Kharijite theo- 

logian Hafs b. Ashaym, fled to Sind ( sic , but Mukran is probably 

meant) where he unsuccessfully attempted to enlist the assistance 

of the Ibadiyah Kharijites from c Uman,^ho were pesiding in the 
209 

region. ' ■ 

Another source of Kharijite agitation in Sind came from 
the adjacent region of Sistan, Hamzah b. Adharak (or c Abd Allah), 
a Sistani leader of a sub-sect of the c Ajaridah Kharijites known 
£ls Hamziyah, summoned his followers in 193/808 to "go forth and 

wage war against the idolators [ but-parastan ] in the Indus Val- 

210 . 

ley." Hamzah is said to have personally raided Sind and 

Hind, returning to Sistan by way of Mukran in^ 200/81 $. There 

is no evidence that either he or his followers made any long- 

range military or religious impact on Sind or Mukran, Shah- 

rastani, however, does note that a sub-sect of the c Ajaridah, 

called Khalafiyah; after Hamzah' s Sistani contemporary Khalaf 

al-Khariji, had adherents among the Kharijites of Kirman and 

Mukran. 213 

The Sistani Kharijites also appeared in the region of 


Sind' called Turan, between the Indus Valley and Mukran. After 
Ya c qub b. Layth al-Saffar defeated and killed c Ammar b, Yasir 
al-Khariji at Nishak in 251/865. "the Kharijites 'were conse- 
quently all demoralized ’and took refuge in the mountains of 

* pH Ji 

Asfozar or in the Hendqanan valley.” Hiftdqanan is undoubt- 
edly the town known by the Arab geographers as Kizkanan or 
> 

Qiqan, the residence of the ruler of Turan in the fourth/tenth 

216 

century,. ^ 

The presence of Kharijites at Quzdar (a variation of 

Qusdar) , also in Turan, is evidenced by a long anecdote given 

on the authority of Abu al -Hasan c Ali b. Latif in ' 

al-muhadarah of c Ali b. al-Muhassin al-Tanukhi (d. 

• — • ■ ■ 

c Alx -b. Latif, a Mu c tazilite theologian, travelled 

where he found a large number of Kharijites residing. During 

the course of his stay, the Mu c tazilite, after expressing alarm 

at the possible theft of his clothes which a Kharijite tailor 
\ 

v 

had carelessly left outside, was sternly lectured: 

You people have become accustomed to base morality ( akhlaq 
al-ardhal ) because you were brought up in the land of in- 
fidelity ( bilad al-kufr ) in which there exists theft and 
deception. We know nothing of that here. Your clothes 
would remain where they were put until they wore out, and- 
still no one would take them but you. Even if you were 1 
to travel to the Far East or the Far West, on returning 
you would find them still in their place. Indeed, we have 
neither brigands nor immorality among us, nor anything like 
you people have. 21 ? 

There are several points of interest in this contempo- 
rary account of Quzdar. It is apparent that there was a rela- 
tively substantial community of Kharijites in Turan around the_ 

l 

middle of the fourth/tenth century ("it is their region and 
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centre") who were organized under a caliph residing at Quzdar. 

The anecdote also reveals the strong self-perception of the 
Quzdari Kharijites as a unique and righteous community. The 

n 

corollary is that non-Khari jite Muslims were perceiyed as 
infidels ( kuffar ) . Indeed, the perceived paradox of the anec-' 
dote lies in c Ali h. Latif, a prominent Muslim probably from 
Basrah, being told that he comes from the corrupt . bilad al-kufr 
by an inhabitant of isolated Turan, , probably not completely 
Islamized at the time. The Kharijite view of Quzdar as a kind 
of utopia surrounded by infidels is definitely in keeping with 

A « 

the communalistic views of the Kharijites elsewhere that they 
were the true believers ( mu'minun ) while other Muslims were 
infidels ( kuffar ) . 

Nothing else is known of the Kharijites in Arab Sind. 

In general, the influence of this sect would appear to have 
been limited to the isolated regions of Mukran and Turan with 
their nomadic way of life. It is doubtful whether the Kharijites 
were at any -time influential among the Muslims of the more pop- 
ulous regions of the Indus Valley. 

e 

Jurists 

One of the more interesting results of the collated 
biographical data is the low representation- of jurists ( fuqaha' ) 
among those bearing nisbahs relating to Sind. There are only 
seven Sindi Muslims (10,0 percent of all individuals, 7.7 per- 
cent of all religious occupations) who followed this profession 
during the Arab period (.see table 2), one of whom was Ibrahim b. 


al-Sindi b. Shahik who is given over a dozen occupations by his 
A . 220 

friend Jahiz. Of the remaining jurists, the legal school 

( madhhab , pi. madhahib ) is directly specified for only three: _ 
two, father and son, were Zahirite and one was Shafi c ite . 

Two other jurists were possibly Shafi c ite on the evidence of 
their teachers. Five of the seven died in the fourth/tenth 

century (see table 3)> and four carried, local nisbahs (two 
Mansuris, one Daybuli, and one Qusdari), It is difficult to 
engender chronological or geographic conclusions, however, on 
the basis of only seven jurists. 

The only direct evidence for the study of jurisprudence 
within Arab Sind is given by Maqdisi who visited the region be- 

i 

fore 375/985 and noted that while the majority of Muslims were 
ash ab al-hadith , "the capital cities ( qa s abat ) are not lacking 
jurists of the legal school of Abu Hanifah, although they have 
no Malikiyah nor Mu^tazilah, nor any work of the Hanabilah. 
Apart from the "partisans of tradition," the major madhhab in 

A PPH' 

Sind, at least in the capital cities ( qa s abat ) , would appear 
to have been the Hanafites, which is confirmed for a later pe- 
riod by Yaqut (d. 627/1229).^^ Before travelling to Sind, 


Maqdisi himself talked to a faqih who was one of the companions 
of the Hanafite qadi Abu al-Haytham al-Nisaburi and had "travel- 


led these regions [of Sind] and knew their conditions. 
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Unfortunately , Maqdisi has not preserved the name of this ''jurist 
or given an account of his actions while in Sind. 

Not surprisingly, given the popularity of an ash ab al- 


h adith perspective in Sind and' among S-indi Muslims, two of the 
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Sindi jurists, father and son, belonged to the Da'udi Zahirite 
\ legal school, and both of them actually resided in Mansurah for 


a period of time. 
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Indeed, Maqdisi met the Zahirite imam 
Ahirfad b. Muhammad al-Mansuri in Mansurah where "he was a teacher 

• • • i 

oo q 

and author who had already written many excellent books." 

While Ishaq maintains, on the basis of this passage, that Ahmad 

b. Muhammad was lecturing on h adfth in Mansurah, it is more 

likely that he was teaching the tenets of the Zahirite madhhab 

to which he belonged. 7 It is difficult to assess the influ- 

230 

ence in Sind of this well-knowri jurist. J The biographical 


literature does not record the names of any of his Sindi students 
or, indeed, any subsequent , Zahirite jurists in Sind. If he did 
have any impact on religious or legal developments in Sind, it 
would have been primarily in the Habbarid capital of Mansurah 
where he lived and worked. 


Qur' anic Scholars 

A few Sindi Muslims v/ere concerned with the Qur' anic 
sciences, primarily recitation (four muqris , one mujawwid ) , 
although one individual, Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Daybuli, trans- 
mitted the Qur' anic commentary ( Kitab al-tafsir ) of Sufyan b. 

c 231 ... . 

Uyaynah. Unfortunately, there is little information about 

the Qur'.anic activities of "these t individuals. Khalaf b. Salim 

al-Sindi (d. 231/8^5) » a mujawwid (one who practices tajwid , 

Qur'an recital) actually from Sind, studied with Abu Bakr b. 

v 

c Ayyash who followed the Qur’an reading of c Asim b. Bahdalah 
(d. 128/745).^“^ Three of the six bore Daybuli nisbahs , which 
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might indicate an especial concern with the Qur'anic sciences 
on the part of Daybuli Muslims ( although the numbers are not 
large ). 2 -^ '.Three of the six also -died in the last half of the 
fourth/tenth century, a period of rapid decline in the numbers 
of traditionists (see table 3). 2 ^ But here again, the numbers 
involved are not substantial. It wo.uld probably be inaccurate 
to see the late fourth/tenth century as a period of efflores- 
cence in ‘the Qur'anic sciences solely' on the basis of the names 

* t 

of three Sindi Muslims. 

t As for Sind itself, the Qur'an occupies an important 

position in the accounts of the initial conquest of the area. 

Hajjaj commanded Muhammad b. al-Qasim to instruct his troops • 
that "whoever can read the Qur'an, let him be continually 
occupied in its recital ( tilawat-i Qur’an ), and the rest in 
prayer." Hence, 'there were probably muq ri s in the initial 
Thaqafite army of conquest. The letters and speeches of Hajjaj 
and Muhammad b. al-Qasim contain copious quotes from the Qur'an.^^ 
Indeed, in a single letter addressed to Dahir, the king of Sind, 
Muhammad quotes no fewer than seven passages of the Qur'an. J 
Moreover, c Atiyah b. Sa c d al- c Awfi, a traditionist who also 
wrote a tafsir , participated in the Thaqafite conquest of Sind.^-^ 
It is, however, highly unlikely that during his brief sojourn 
in Sind, he would have been able to stimulate any interest in 
" tafsir . * 

Ibn Hawqal gives evidence for a later period of a "great 
interest in the Qur'an and its science" among the inhabitants 
of Multan, adding that they follow the seven canonical systems 
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He further refers to Abu al-Qasim al-Basn,' 
the ruler of Turan, as one of the ahl al-Qur 1 an ("people of the 
Qur’an "-). 2 ^ 0 

Recent scholars concerned with the history of Arab Sind 

0 v 

have focussed particular attention on what is alleged to be 

"the first translation of holy Quran into the Sindhi language. 

The source for this incident is’ found, in the Kitab c a.ia K ib al- 
ts 

Hind (written ca. 339/950) where it is given on the authority 

U l 

of Abu Muhammad al -Hasan b. c Apr al-Najirami who, in turn, 
heard of it during a visit to Mansurah in 288/900. Accord- 
ing to this account, Mahruk b. Rayaq, the °ruler of the region 
between Upper and Lower Kashmir, J wrote in .270/883 to Abd 
AJ.lah b. c Umar, the Habbarid ruler of Mansurah, asking him for 
a tafsir of the "laws of Islam ( shari c at al-Islam ) to be ren- 
dered into what is called hindiyah . The Habbarid delegated, 
the task, to an c Iraq£ who resided in Mansurah but had been ' ’ 
brought up in India and hence knew its languages. The c Iraqi 
penned an "ode" ( qa s idah ) summarizing the Islamic laws which 
so delighted the king that he invited the writer to his court 
in Kashmir. While there, the c Iraqi poet, on the king's re- • 
quest, wrotp a tafsir of the. Qur'an, also in hindijrah, . Whpn 
he reached Surah 36.78-79, the king is said tohav^secretly . 
converted to Islam. 

While this incident is of irytferest (even if the account 
of the conversion of the king of Kashmir is surely legendary), 
it cannot rightfully be taken as evidence for the first trans- 
lation of the Qur’an into Sindi, as is commonly thought. For 


i,241 
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one thing, the rendition was in what is .termed hindiyah ,- the 
language of the ruler of Kashmir. It may have been into 
Kashmiri or some other Indian language (perhaps Sanskrit), 
but it was certainly not Sindi. The task was delegated not 
to a Sindi but to an individual who had been raised in Hind 
and had a degre.e of facility with Indian languages. Second, 
the source specifies that what was rendered into hindiyah was 
a taf sir , which is not strictly speaking a translation. 

The individual performing this duty was a poet ( sha c ir ) and 
perhaps his taf sir of the Qur'an was in the form of an ode 

like his earlier tafsir of the Islamic laws. To be sure, this 

\ 

does not detract from his achievements it is still the first 
tafsir into an Indian language of both the laws of Islam and 
the Qur'an. ’ Moreover, it also indicates an aggressive interest 
in the propagation of the Qur'an and Islam during the early . 

a 

* Habbarid period and a belief in Mansurah (where the anecdote 
was current in 288/900) in the power of the Qur'an to effect 
conversion. 

Qadis and Khatibs 

. V 

Only two of the seventy Sindi Muslims (2.9 percent of 

-all individuals) followed the profession of judge ( qadl) ; 

/ * ' * 

Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Salih al-Mansuri, the Zahirite jurist, 

was the (jadi of both Mansurah in Sind and Arrajan in Western 

Fars, while the traditionist Sindi b. c Abduwayh al-Razi was 

the cjadi of Hamadhan and Qazwin. 2 ^ Perhaps the paucity of 

references to qadis bearing Sind-related nisbahs can be attrib- 

* 

, ’ t, 

\ 


uted, in, part, to the fact that the biographical literature is 
primarily concerned with those qadis who served in the regions 
of the central heartlands.. And,- since the office of qadi was 

r>h£ 

often the focal point of regional factional disputes, it may 
have been difficult for an individual from outside tjje region 
to serve in that capacity. 

* a t 

Nevertheless, there were, as one would expect, qadis and 
kha t lbs" " ( "p-reaohers" ) in Arab Sind. At the time of the initial 
Thaqafite conquest, JS/Ius§. b. Ya c qub al-Thaqafi was appointed 
qadi and khatib of the region of'Aror and qgiven a written title 
of office with the instruction, "treat the subjects with proper 
concern, according to the [Qur'anic] order, 'command the right 
and forbid the wrong. Mus§. founded a long line of heredi- 

tary qadis and kha t ibs of Aror and Khakkar whose office was 

accepted by the Ghaznavids and lasted until at least the seventh/ 

248 ‘ } 

thirteenth century. • - 

When Ibn Battutah visited Sind- in the year 734/l333» he 
met an Arab named Shaybani who had in his possession a diploma 
of appointment to the office o'f kha tib of Siwistan given to an . 
ancestor in 99/717 ,by the caliph c Umar b. , c Abd al- c Aziz. The 
office of preacher of the town wa,s then ."inherited generation - 
afte*r generation from that time to the present day'. The ' . 

author of the original letter of appointment, if it is histor- 
ical, was probably the Habbarid ruler c Umar b. °£bd' al- c Aziz 
(ca ; 240-607*654-73 ) and not the caliph of the same name. 2 '* 0 
In any case, the evidence of' the Thaqafites of Aror and the 
Shaybanites of Siwistan suggests that the office of qadi and 
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kha tib may have followed hereditary lines in Arab Sind. 

The Arab geographer and. historian Mas c udi travelled to 
Sind in the year 303/915 and noted a particularly close relation- 
ship between the Habbarid rulers of Mansurah and the family of' 
the well-known qadi Abu al-Shawarib, It is sometimes sup- 
posed, based on a statement by Ibn al-Athir, that the qadi 
5 

Muhammad b. Abi al-Shawarib himself came to the Habbarid capital 
of Mansurah in 283/896 and died shortly thereafter. Yohanan 
Friedmann, however, has argued that this conclusion is based on 
a misreading of Ibn al-Athir who merely states that at -the time 
of his death Muhammad b. Abi al-Shawarib had been qadi for six 
months of the city of al -Mansur ( madinat al -Man s ur ), by which 
is' meant Baghdad and not Mhnsurah in Sind. 2 -^ The argument is 
part of Friedmann’s attempt to prove that Sind was. not congenial 
to the development of Islamic culture. It should be pointed out, 
however, that there is an early tradition that Mansurah in Sind 
was built in the caliphate of al -Mansur after whom it was named. ^ 
Hence it is entirely ^possible that madinat al -Man s ur could refer 
to the city of Mansurah in Sind and not to Baghdad. \ Moreover, 
as previously stated, only twenty years after the qadi Muhammad 
b. Abi al-Shawarib is “said to have died in "the city of al -Mansur, " 
Mas c udi visited the city of Mansurah in Sind and found the family 
of the padi Abu al-Shawarib in positions of authority. As a 
result, one must conclude that even if Muhammad b. Abi al- 
Shawarib himself did not immigrate to Sind, one of his rela- 
tives did around the same time. Whatever the case, the sources 
give no indication of the actions of this family of qadis in 
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Mansurah, although they presumably had considerable influence 

« 

at the Habbarid court. 


Theologians and Philosophers 
The biographical data reveal only two Sindi Muslims ’’p 
(2.9 percent of all individuals) who were concerned with scho- 
lastic theology (kalarn) or philosophy ( falgafah ) ; al-Fath b. 
c Abd Allah al- Sindi was a traditionist and jurist who studied 
kalarn with Abu c Ali al-Thaqafi, while Ibrahim b. al-Sindi b. 
Shahak was a polymath with over a dozen occupations attributed 
to him. Nothing is known of the precise nature of the theo- 

logical or philosophical speculations , of either of the men„- 
Unfortunately , very little is known of the pursuit of 

theology or philosophy in Arab Sind. 2 ^ The Mu c tazilite theo- 

/ 

logian c Ali b. Latif (of the school of the shavkh al-mu c tazilah 
Abu Hashim c Abd al-Salam al-Jubba'i, d. 321/933) r it is true, 
travelled to Quzdar in Sind, but his ideas were not well-re- 
ceived (he was called a kafir ) .^57 indeed, the Muslims of Arab 
-Sind, in keeping with the predominant ash ab’ al-hadith perspec- 
tive, would appear to have taken an active stand against the 
speculative dogmatics of the Mu c tazilites . 2 -^ The apparent 
prejudice against theology_^nd philosophy in Arab Sind and 
ampng Sindi MuslimV^Jia^^ell reflect pre-Muslim sentiments/ 
especially Buddhist*, in the region. Not long before the Arab 
conquest, the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang remarked ruefully 

that ’while the Buddhists of Sind had faith in the Buddha, they 

»* », t 

2S9 ’ ■ 1 

had little inclination for theological speculations. 0 


NOTES 


^ c Abd al-Hayy b. Say^id Fakhr al-Din al-Barili, Nuzhat 
al-khawa t ir wa-bah.iat al-masami c wa-al-nawa zir, 8 vols, , (Hyderabad 
Deccan: f)a' irat al-Ma^arif al-^Uthmaniyah, 1356-90/1947-70). 

2 For example, he lists ^( ibid. , 1:47) Wada c b. Hamid al- 
Azdi, a minor deputy over Qandabil for the rebellious Muhallabites 
in 102/720, but neglects the more renowned- Muhallabite governor 
of Sind Rawh b. Hatim. He includes Da’ud b. Nasr al-Umani (1:8), 
a minor soldier in the Thaqafite army (mentioned only once in the 
Chachnamah , p. 241). but not more important Thaqafite commanders 
such as Dhakwan b. c Ulwan al-Bakri ( Chachnamah , pp. 10?, 155> 
171-72, 187, ''192). 

-^Isra'il b. Musi Nazil al-Sind (ibid., 1:23-24), Najih 
al-Sindi (}.:45-46), Abu c All al-Sindi ^1:50), Ibrahim b. Muhammad 
al-Daybuli (1:64), Ahmad b. c Abd Allah al-Daybuli (1:64-65), 

Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Man$uri *(1: 65, 100), Khalaf b. Muhammad 
al-Daybuli (l:65~66), Shu c ayb b. Muhammad al-Daybuli (1:67), 
c Abd Allah b. Ja c far al-Man$uri (1:^7), c Ali b. Musi al-Daybuli 
(1:67), Fath b. c Abd Allah al-Sindi (1:69-70), Muhammad h. 

Ibrahim al-foaybuli (1:67), Muhammad b. Muhammad [i.e., Ahmad] 
al-Daybuli (1:70-71). See individual biographies in appendix 
C for details. 

h, a , a 

All of the Sindi biographies are taken, from the Kitab 
al-Ansab of Sarnani, Hence, he accepts the nisbah of Shu c ayb 
, b, Muhammad as al-Daybuli following the evidence of Sainani 
(facsimile reproduction by D. S. Margoliouth [Leiden: E. J. 

Brill, 1912], fol, 236b) rather than the more correct form 
al-Dabili. See Shams al-Din Muhammad al-Dhahabi, al-Mushtahah 
fi-al-ri.ial , ed. c Aii Muhammad al-Bajawi (Cairo: c fsi al-Babi 
Al-Halabi, 1962), p^ 293) and Ibn Ha jar al-^Asqalani , Tab sir^ 
al-muntabih bi-ta h rir al-mushtabah ) ed. c Ali Muhammad al-Bajavyi, 

4 vols. (Cairo: Dar al-Misriyah, 1964-65), 2:575. 

, ^For example, c Abd al-Hayy divides Ahmad b. Muhammad 

•al-Mansuri into two different individuals, one of whom’he places 
in the fourth century A.H. (1:65) and^the other in the sixth 
century A.D. (1:100) following Sanrani,. fol. who note^ 

that "he was one of the most elegant, of the C Tulama' I have met." 
°Abd al-Hayy reads this as a statement of Sam c ani (d. 562/1166), 
while it ’is actually Mansuri's student al -Hakim 'al-Nisaburi , 

(d. 405/1014) speaking. ‘See Ibn Hajar al- c Asqalani, Lisan al- 
Mizan, 6 vols. (Hyderabad, Deccan! Da' irat al-Ma c arif al- 
Nizamiyah, 1329-31/1911-13), 1:272. 


6 

The impression is- definitely that the individuals named 
were actually from Sind. This is explicitly 'assumed^ by Mumtaz - 
Pathan, "Development and Progress of Arabic Literature , in . Sind 
during the Arab Period," IC 42 (April 1968) ! 118-21 , who lists 
scholars with local 1 nisbahs as flourishing in-Arab Sind. 

*** ~ r 

7 Abu al-Ma c ali Athar Mubarakpuri , "ai- c Arab wa-al-Hind. fi- 
c ahd al-risalah , trans. e Abd ftL-Aziz c Izzat c Abd al-Jalil, 

Liras at Islamiyah (Cairo: al-Hay’ah al-Misriyah al- c Amm,ah lil- 
Kitab, 1973); Hindostan me n Q Arabon ke h ukumaten , Silsilah-yi 
Nadvat al -Musannifin, no. ioi (DelAi: Nadvat al-Musannifin, 
138^7/1967)? Khilafat-i Rashidah awr Hindostan , Silsilah-yi Nadvat’ 
al-Musannifin, no. 118” (Delhi: Nadvat al-Musannifin, 1391/1972 ) ; a 
• K hilafat-i Umviyah aur Hindostan , Silsilah-yi Nadvat al -Musannifin, 
run 127 (Delhi: Nadvat'* al-Musannifin, 1975); Ri.ial al-Sind wa-al- 
Hind US, al-qam al-sabi c (Bombay: al-Mat-ba c ah al-Hi jaziyah, 1958)- 

, O A A A 

Mubarakpuri considers the following nisbahs Sindi (not 
just Indian): al-Dawari ( Ri ,i al , pp. 104, 168)1 al-Bamiyani (ibid., 
PP. 77, 231), al-Buqani (ibid., pp. 193, 206), al-Kulhi (ibid., 
p. 207), al-Kasi (ibid., g. 165). A He even claims the famous 
historian and polymath Abu al-Rayhan al-Biruni for the city of 
Nirun in Sind (ibid., pp. 207-10) adding the nisbah al-Sindi 
to “his name. For a critical analysis of Mubarakpuri ' s Ri.ial , 
see Abu Mahfuz al -Karim Ma c sumi, "Sind 6 Hind ka ek c ilmi 6 
saqafi° tazkirah, " Burhan 43* (1959) : 19-32, 84-100, 149-63. 

9 

'Muhammad Ishaq, India's Contribution to the Study of 
Hadith Literature , University of Dacca, Bulletin, no. 22. ( Dacca: 
University of Dacca, 1955). Also see the sketchy discussion 
of M. G. Zubaid Ahmad, The Contribution of India to Arabic Lit- 
erature, from Ancient Times until the Indian Mutiny of 1857 
(Allahabad: Dikshit Press, 1946; reprint ed., Lahore: Sh .” 

Muhammad Ashraf, 1968), pp. xxx-xxxii, 11-14. 

^°Ibi‘d., pp, 22-44 ("Hadith Literature in Sind under the- 
Arabs" ) and pp. 197-215 ("Cultural Activities of the War-Prison- 
'ers"). It should be noted that • Ishaq' assumes, without proof, “ , 
that those individuals bearing a. Sindi nisbah were "war-prisoners" 4 
rather than, for example, merchants. . . 

^Ibid. , p. 35. The nisbah is properly al-Dabili not 
al-Daybuli (see below note, 3l7T 

1 i ' 

12 Ibi.d., pp. 207-9. See Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta/rikh 
Baghdad , 14 vols. (Cairo: Maktabat ai-Khanji, 1349/1931 ), 8:328; 
Shams al-Din al-Dhahabi, Mizan al-i c tjdal fi-naqd al-ri.ial , ed. 

LAli Muhammad al-Bajawi, '4 vols. (Cairo: c TsK al-Babi al-Kalhbi, 
' 1382 / 19 ^ 3 ), 1 : 660 . . - 
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nN. A. Baloch, "Objectives of Education in the ' Pakistani 
Society before Colonial , Rule, " in Arabic and Islamic Garland 
(London: Islamic Cultural “Centre, 1397/1977) , pp. 59-67; Mohammad 
Tahir Mallick,- "Early Traditionists.of Sind," JPHS 2? (April 1979) 
154-65; Muhammad Isma c ,il al-Nadawi, Ta'rikh al- s ilat bayn al-Hind 
wa-al-bila5 al- c Arabiyah (Beirut / Dar al-Fath lil-fiba^ah wa-al- 
Nashr, n. d. ) , pp^ 66-69; Mumtaz.4HuSain Pathan, Arab Kingdom of 
al-Mansurah in Sind (Hyderabad, Sind: Institute of Sindhology, 
University of Sind, 1974), pp. 141-56}, Lakiari Sayed Yaqoob Shah, 
"The 'Schools of Arabic of - Former Province of Sind’" (M. A. dis- 
sertation, University of Sind, Hyderabad, 1966). Also note the 
two brief papers read before the International Seminar on Sind 
through the Centuries, Karachi, Pakistan, 2-7 March 1975: S. 
Akhtar,Imam, "Sind-Arab Cultural Relationship," and Muhammad 
Aslam, "Education and Learning in Sind during ’Ihe Arab Rule." 



^(Ph.D, dissertation, - University of Karachi, 139l/l971)» 

pp. 263-308. ' v- 

- ' v 

- ^Apart from the haphazard division between those Muslims 
• from Sind and those, abroad, the major influence on his biographies 
. ~ v ( in terms of actual -individuals listed and the form of his pres- 
entation) comes from the Ri jal of Mubarakpuri. 

•j *■ . 

- For example; he gpnsiders asSindis the imams Abu 
Hanifah (ibid., pp. 2 74- 7 5^ and Makhul al-Shami (ibid,, p. 277) 
whose ancestors may have come from Kabul. Under the title, 

"Sindi c ulama' in Sind and abroad," he lists twenty-six indi- 
viduals with a Hindi nisbah (pp. 309-18) with the unproven 
assumption that they werb Hindus from Sind. This inability to 
focus on Sind, the topic of his thesis, is found throughout his 
work. For example, pp. 242-63, he writes about "the progress of 
sciences and arts in Arab Sind," including such topics as ethics, 
logic, medicine, alchemy, mathematics, but is unable to discuss 
any of the matters relative to either Sindis or Sind. 


! ^^Hindi (ibid., pp. 270, 309-14), Bamiyani (p. 269 ), 

Basandi (p. 269), Kasi (p. 291), Kulhi (p. 293)* Dawari (p. 299), 
Malibari (p. 293 ), Kabuli (pp. 274-76, 277-78, 281), Zutti (pp. 
2.71-73, 280, 284). Husayni's practice of adding the nisbah al - a 
S indi incorrectly to 'thebe names probably derives from Mubarakpuri 

^Ibid., pp. 26^70 ("Sindi c ulama' within Sind") and 
pp. 271-318 a ( "-Sindi c ulama' outside Sind" ) . It should be noted 
that Husayni takes a very broad definition of ulama' , including 
not only religious scholars but rebels, politicians, and even 
concubines. 


"^Compare ibid., p. 268,, with pp. 280^3 07 . The same 
0 is true of Daybulis- (compare p. 269 with pp. 288, 291, 293, 295) 


a* '* ' 
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and Man su r£s 1 (compare p. 270 with p. 284). He also lists a 
Basandi’(p. 269 ). a Bamiyani (p. 269 ), and a Hindi (p. 270) as 
actually 'from Sind where the only evidence again is the nisbah 
which, in any; case, does^ not apply to Sind. 


20 ' 

Patman, Mansurah , p. 141. - ; 

•» I 1 1 

, ' ^Ibid. , p. 143. - 

22 

r - G-. E) L. Carter, A Short History of the Province of 

Sind (Karachi: Commissioner's Press, "1916)7 p. 10, asserts that 
in Arab Sind "merely the bare elements of Islam were insisted 
on." The prejudice, is particularly noted in discussions of 
conversion (see above pp. 8 I- 87 ). 

23 ' • * 

-y/hile especially evident in. Husayni' s dissertation, 

it is a common error. Mubarakpuri, for 'example, considers the 

tribal nisbahs of the Zutt, Sayabijah, Ahamirah, Asawirah, 

Biyasirah, and Takakirah as Sindi, thus allowing him to’ claim 

for Sind^such individuals as Sufyan al-Ahmari and c Abd al-Rahman 

al-Ahmari. See his al- c Arab wa-al-Hind , ’-pp. 45-81. 


24 A 

Kabul was- never considered part of Sind by the classical 
Arab historians and geographers nor was it ever controlled by 
Arabs from Sind. It may, however, have been primarily Indian' 

(not Sindi) in culture before the Muslim conquest. See C. E. 
Bosworth, "Notes on the Pre-Ghaznavid History of Eastern Afghan- 
istan," Islamic Quarterly 9 ( January-June 1965):12-24. 

, 

23 • ' 

* On the principle that his grandfather ZutS was a Jat 

( zu tt ) f rom Kabul (Ibn al^Nadim, trans. Dodge, 1: 499) . See 

Husayhi, pp. 274-76, who lists him among "Sindi ulama' in Arab 

lands." <, 


Mubarakpuri, Ri ,j al , pp. 243-44, Umviyah , pp. 327. 423, 
654-56; Husayni, pp.- 277-785 Nadawi, p. 52. Both Mubarakpuri 
and Husayni add the nisbah al-Sindi to his name. 

^Following the rationale that his grandfather Bab was ■ 
a. prisoner-of-war from Kabul (Ibn al-Nadim, trans. Dodge, 1:385). 
A Sindi nisbah is added to his name by Husayni, pp. 281-82, and 
Mubarakpuri, Ri.ial , pp. 183 - 89 , Umviyah pp. 649-51. Futu h at , 
pp. 197-98. 

28 

N. A;- Baloch, in his introduction to Biruni's Ghurrah . 
p. 27, reflects that " al-Hindi is to be interpreted broadly as 
'Indian', i.e. a non-Arab Sindhian delegate from Sind who might 
have been either a Hindu or a Muslim by faith." This has led 
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him to the unusual assertion that Muhammad al-Fazari and Ya c qi$b 
b. Tariq spoke in Sindi to a certain* Hindi in Baghdad, "because 
this was the language with which the Arab scholars were more 
-conversant" (p. 28). If a conversation took place in Baghdad, 
it would surely have been in Arabic and not Sindi ( or an Indian 
language) . The assumption of equivalence between^Hindi and 
Sindi is usual in works on Arab Sind. See Husayni, pp. 309-18; 
Bede, pp. 205-8 ; and M. H. Panhwar, "The Influence of Ancient 
Sciences Including Those of Sind on A1 Razi, the Great Persian 
Scientist," Sindhological Studies (Jamshero, Sind), Summer, 197? > 
pp . 51-52 . 

29 

The Arab geographers always differentiated between 
Sind, the region of the Indus, and Hind, the rest of the Indian 
subcontinent. Yaqut (3:166-67), for example, defines Sind as 
"the country between al-Hind and Mukran and Sijistan f . . some 
include Mukran as part of it." Indeed, Mukran was usually 
considered part of Sind (see Istakhri, pp. 170-80; Ibn Hawqal, 
2:317-30; Baladhuri, pp. 431-46). See S. Maqbul Ahmad, ' "Hind, 
i. — The Geography of India According to the Mediaeval Muslim 
Geographers," El 2 3 ( 1971 ) : 404-9 . > 

‘-^°Pathan, "Arabic Literature," p. 117. For a similar 
claim see Bede, p, 20? , The work was translated into Arabic - &K 
by Ibn^ai-Muqaffa 0 (d. ca. 139/756) from a sixth century A.D. 
Pahlavi version. It is derived from the Sanskrit Pane at antra 
and can hardly be claimed for Sind alone. See C. Brockelmann, 
"Kalila wa-Dimna, " El 2 4 (1978 ) •. 503-6, and Stutley and Stutley, 

pp. 217-18. 

-^The Qur'an reciter Ahmad b, Muhammad b. Harun Abxi 
Bakr af-Razi al-Dabili (d. 370/^80) is given as al-Daybuli by 
Khatib al-Baghdadi (5:113-14) which is accepted by Ishaq (p.-35)» 
Mub&rakpuri f Ri .i al , pp. 63-65), .and Mallick (p.^159), all of_ 
whom consider him persohally from Sind. Husayni inexplicably 
divides this Individual into two and lists him, p. 269, among 
scholars within Sind and, p. 297, those outside of Sind ( sub- 
suming the former in the third and the latter in, the fourth 
century A.H.). It is clear from Dhahabi ( Mushtabah , p. 293) 
and Ibn Hajar ( Tab sir, 2:575) that the preferred form of the 
nisbah is Dabili and the reference is to Dabil al-Ramlah and 
not Daybul. In addition, Shu c ayb b. Muhammad Abu al-Qasim 
al-Dabili is given the nisbah al-Daybuli by Sam c ani (fol. 236 b), 
which is accepted by Ishaq ( p. 36), c Abd^ al-^ayy (1:67), Mallick 
(p. 163), Mubarakpuri ( Ri j al , p. 157 )> ^and Husayni (p. 295). 

The* proper form is indicated by Dhahabi (ibid., p. 293) and 
Ibn* Hajar (ibid. , 2: 575). - 

^ 2 Ahmad b. Muhammad Abu Rakr al-Mansuri (d. 422/1030) 
is claimed for Mansurah in Sind by Mubarakpuri ( Ri ,j al , p. 58) 
and Husayni (p. 276) on the basis of the biography given by 
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Hamzah b. Yusuf al'-Sahmi, Ta'rikh Jurian (Hyderabad, Deccan:' 
ia'irat al-Ma c arif al-uthmaniyah, 1369/1950) > p. 85. Since 
Sahmi is writing of notables in Jurjan, the nisbah may well 
refer to the city of Mansurah in Jurjan and hot in Sind ('see 
Yaqut, 4:665). ’ 

-^The nisbah of Hibbat Allah b. Sahl ai^Sayyidi (d. 533/ 
1138 ) is read as al-Sindi by Mubarakpfiri j i^fnal , pp. 263-64) 
and Husayni (p. 308) on the basis of Dhahabil Tadhkirat al- 
huffaz, 3d ed., 4 vols. (Hyderabad, Deccan: Da' irat al-Ma c arif 
al- c U-thmaniyah , 1955-58 ), ^4: 9, 119. 0 The correct form of the 
nisbah is given by Dhahabi in- another work ( Mushtabah , p. 373) 
and by Taj al-Din al-Subky T abaaat al-Shafi iyah al-kubrS. , 
ed. Mahmud Muhammad al-Tanahi and °Abd al-Fattah Muhammad 
al-Halu, 7 vois. (Cairo t c is& al-Babi al-Halabil 1964), 7»>326- 
27.’ In another case ^ Mubarakpury. ( F utu h ai , p. 271) has read 
Sindi b. Ziyad b. Abi Kabshah al-Saksaki for the well-known 
Sari b. Ziyad (see Crone, p,. 96 ). 

Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Salih al-Qadl al-Mansuri and 
AJjmad b. Muftammad al-Qadx al-Mansuri are given as two different 
traditionisis and qadis* of Mansurph (and even supplied with 
different dates of death), both of whom studied under Abu al- 
c Abbas b. al-Athram and taught al -Hakim al-Nisaburi, lived in 
c Iraq and Fars, and were qadis of Mansurah in Sind and imams 
of the Da'udi legal school (see biography no. 2 in appendix C 
fg-r details and references). Sindi b. c Abduwayh and Sahl b. 
c Abd al-Rahman al-Sindi are also given as different traditionists 
(with variant dates of death) who were both qadis of Hamadhan 
and Qazwin, and had the same teacheps, students and even kunyah 
(see biography no. 63 for details).', 

\ 

-^^Mubarakpuri, Ri.ial , p. 267,1 and^Husayni, ,p. 280, fol- 
lowing AbU'Bishr Muhammad al-Dawlabi, Kitab al-kunS, wa-al-asma 1 , 

2 vols. (Hyderabad, 'Deccan: Da'irat al-Ma°arif al-Nizamiyah» 
1322/1904), 2:120', See biography no. 10 in appendix ’C for 
details. ' 

-^The explicit distinction between the two classes of 
individuals bearing Sindi nisbahs has been made only by Husayni, 
Ishaq, and Lakiari Shah. The most detailed formulation is by 
the latter who has divided Sindis into four classes: (a) those 
Sindi by race, but bom and educated abroad; (b) those Arab by 
race who immigrated to Sind; (c) those bom and educated in Sind 
who left and died elsewhere; and (d) those bom, educated, lived, 
and died in Sind. Most of his M.A. dissertation, however (includ 
ing all those individuals in the last two classes), is concerned 
with the post-Arab period in Sind. 

•^Reynold A. Nicholson, The Mystics of Islam (London: 
George Bell & Sons,' 1914; reprint ed. , London: Routledge and 

f " I 

y" A 


Kegan Paul, 1975) » P. 17. Max Horten, Indische Strttmungen in der 
islamischen Mystik , Materialen zur Kunde des Buddhismus, 12-13, 

. 2 vols. (Heidelberg': 0. Harrassowitz and Carl Winter, 1927-28), 
1:4 note 2. ' , 

-^R. C. Zaehner, Mysticism: Sacred and Profane (London: 
Clarendon Press, 1957? reprint ed. , London: Oxford University 
Press, 1969) » esp. p. l6l; Idem, Hindu and Muslim Mysticism 
(London: School of Oriental and African Studies, University of 
London, I960; reprinted., New York: Schocken Books, 1969 ), 
pp. 93-109. \ 

•^Ibid., Hindu and Muslim Mysticism , pp. 93 _ 94. 

^°A. J. Arberry, " Bist ami-ana, ” BSOAS 25 (1962) : 28-37; 
Qassim al-Samarrai, The Theme of Ascension in Mystical Writings: 

A Study of the Theme in Islamic and Non-Islamic Mystical Writings 
(Baghdad: National Printing and Publishing Co.,.196&)^ ppT 218-20 
Muhammad Abdur Rabb, The Life, Thought and Historical 'Importance 
of Abu-Yazid al-Bistami (Dacca: Academy for Pakistan Affairs, 
r 1971), pp. 204-11. 

41 

A. J * Arberry, Revelation and Reason an Islam (London: 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1957), p. 90. See Zaehner’ s defence 
against this charge in Hindu and Muslim Mysticism , p. 93 , and 
Arberry ' 1 s counter- rebuttal in "Bistamiana, " p. 35. 

42 

Al-Samarrai, pp. 219-20. 

^ 3 Ibid. Io pp. 218-20. 

^ ^All the nisbahs given under "al-Sind" by Sam c ani, fol. 
•'Ol3h-3l4, Yaqut , 3:166-67, and c Ali b. -al-Athir, al-Lubab fi- 
tahdhifr al-Ansab , 3 vols, (Baghdad: Maktabat al-MuthannS, n. d. ) , 

2 : 140 , indisputably refer to the Arab province of the Indus. 

See above p. 286 note 29 for the distinction between Sind and 
Hind. 

^Ibn Khallikan, Wafavat al-a c van wa-anbK 1 abna’ al-zaman 
trans. MacGuckin de Slane, 4 vols. (Paris: Oriental Translation 
•* Fund of Great Britain and Ireland, 1843-71), 3*94 (italics of 
the translator). Also see Ibn al-Athir, Lubab , 2:147-48. • 

46 . 

• ^ Nor does it mean that, even if persopally from Sind, 

Abu c Ali was a convert, or even a convert from Hinduism; or, 

If a Hindu convert, that he wopld be acquainted with the monist 

views of Sankara, . See the discussion above pp. 264-65. 
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r Arberry, "Bistam'iana, " p. 37 note 1. 

^Abdur Ra¥b, p. 206. ■ v 

•%bn Hajar, Tahdhlb 'al-tahdhib , 12 vols., (Hyderabad, 
Deccan: Da'irat al-Ma c arif al-Nizamiyah, 1325-2?/l907-9) » 10:419. 

^°Khatib, 8:431; Muhammad b. Sa c d, Kitab al- t abaaat al- 
kabir , ‘ed. Edward Sachau et’al., r 9 vols. (Leiden: E.*J. Brill,. 
-1905-40), 5s 309; Ibn Qutaybah, Kitab al-ma c arif , ed. Tharwat 
c Ukashah, Dhakha'ir al- c Arab, 'no") 44, 2d ed. [Cairo: Dar al- 
Ma c arif, 1969 ), p. 504 .< 

, •^ 1 Sam c ani , fol. 313b; Khatib, 13:42?; Yaqut, 3:166 -6?; 
Dhahabx, Tadhkirat , 1:235, * * 

■^ 2 Ibn Khallikan, 3:438-39, notes that he was an akhrab ft 
slave and gives, "having the ears slat" as the meaning. Abu- 
c Uthman c Amr b. Bahr al-Jahiz, Kitab al- h ayawan , ed f c Abd al- 
Salam Muhammad Harun, 7, vols! (Cairo: MustafS. al^-Babi al-Halabi, 
1938-45)) 3:434, calls the, Sindi in general a sah ib al-khurbah , 
"ear-piercer." His observation is confirmed specifically for 
Sind by the geographer Maqdisi, p. 482. This practice might 
well indicate a convert origin if it refers to the well-known 
yogi eustnm of ear-splitting whibh was done to open a mystical 
channel for the adept. A group of Saivites (closely connected^"" 
to the Pa§upata who were the major Hindu sect of Sind) were 
temed Kanpha^a (from kan , "ear" and pha ta, "split") after 
this practice. 

^See, for example, biographies nos, 1^ 2, 8 in appendix 
C. While none of the individuals bearing Sindi nisbahs can be 
proven to have been descendants of the Arab conquerors or set- 
tlers, none can be^ddfinitely proven to be qonverts either. 

cJZl . . 

J Yohanan Friedmann, "The Beginnings of Islamic Learning 
in Sind — A Reconsideration," BSOAS 37 (1974) : 659-64. 

*■ 

•-^Ibid., p.' 663 . - 

-^Ibid., pp. 662 - 63 . See biography no. *7 for references 
and details . . 

^Friedmann (ibid., p. 663 ) suggests the improvement 
al- c a ^q for al-qa di , but the primary sources are unanimously , , 
-in favour of the latter. See biography no. 2. 
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''See biography no. 6. 

-^See p. 286 note 31 'above for references. 

60 <■ - * 

- See biographies nos. 21 and 50. 



biography no. 


21 . 


£2 

Hayyim J. Cohen, pp. 16-61; Bulliet, Conversion , chap. 
2t "Regional Variation in' Islamic -History," pp. ?-15j Idem, 

"A Quantitative Approach to Medieval Muslim Biographical Dic- 
tionaries, " JESHO 13 (April 1970) : 195-211. 


^Cohen, p. 24. 

ibid. , p. 2?. •• 

65 Ihid. ' 

66 Ibid. , p. 24. 

^Jahiz, Hayawan , 3*434. Cf . , 3:435 for his account of 
the qualities of Sind and attributes of Sindis*. It is apparent 
that by Sind he means the Indus province and pot just India since 
when writing^of Sindi eunuchs (1:118) he specifies, the group 
brought by Musel b. Ka c b. The reference is clearly to the first 
effective c Abbasid governor of Sind (134-38/751-55) * MusS. b. Ka'b 
b. c Uyaynah aJL-Tamimi (*§bn Khayyat, 2:439, 441, 463). 


68 

Idem, Rasa* ii , 2 vols. (Cairo: Maktabat al-Khanji,, 
1384/1964), 1:212. 

, ^Abu Ma c shar pronounced k§f as qaf (Khatib, 13:4-27; 

Sam c ani, fol. J313b), while Abu c Ata' pronounced shin as sin , ' 
jim and z a' as~- .z ay , ■ c ayn as alif , ‘ha’ as ha’ , d ad as dal , and 
t a* as ta' (Ibn Khali ikan, 3:438-39; N. B. Baloch, "The Diwan 
of Abu^ G Ata' of Sind,," IC ^23 [19491:149-50). According to” 
Marzubani,* p. 228, the Sindi father of the famous Basran gram- 
marian Abu al-Fadl al- c Abbas b. al-Faraj al-Riyashi (d. 257/870) 
pronounced the name of his son Abbas rather than c Abbas. Anne- 
marie Schimmel ( Islamic Literatures , p. 2) indicated that Sindis 
still pronoupce shin as sin and jim as zay , It would appear that 
Sindis were also recognizable by their dress. The Malikite jurist 
Muhammad b. c Abd Allah al-Tamimi al-Abhari (d. 375/98 5) had a 
dream in which he saw an ascetic dressed like a Sindi. See 
Tanukhi, 3:194. 
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' 7 °Sam c ani, fol. '314. Cf . , the famous retort: "My family 
line ( nasab ) begins with me; yours ends with you" (Mottahedeh, 

p. iooTT 


^Ibn Sa c d, 6:173^ "Love the pious ones of the Q faithful, 
.the pious ones of the Banu Hashim, and do not^-be a Shiite. 
Defer what you do not know and do not be a Murji’ite. Know 
that the good is from Allah and the evil from yourself and do 
not be a Qadarite. Love him whom you see doing good, even if 
he be a Sindi." 

i ' ?2 See above table 3 (p* 235) and graph 1 (p. 249). The 

explanation for this* decline is discussed below in chapter 5»-~ 

^See above pp. 233-36 and table 2 (p, 234). 

^See above pp. 237-38. 


^For a general overview of the method see Lawrence 
Stone, "Prosopography , " in Historical Studies Today , ed. Felix 
Gilbert and Stephen R. Graubard (New York: W. W. Norton, 1972), 
pp. 107 - 40 . For specific applications see J. E. Neale, "The 
Biographical Approach to History," in J. E. Neale, Essays in 
Elizabethan History (London! Jonathan Cape, 1958), pp. 225-37! 
and the analyses by Claude Nicolet ( "Prosopographie et .histoire 
sociale; Rome et l’ltalie a l'ipoque republi caine" ) , Andre 
Chastagnol ("La Prosopographie, methode du recherche sur 
1' histoire du Bas-Empire” ) , and Jacqueline Sublet ("la Proso- - 
pographie Arabe") in Annales: Economies, societes, civilisations 
25 (1970): 1209-39. 

« ’ ^Cited by A. J. Graham, "The Limitations of Prosopography 

in Roman Imperial History," Aufsteig und Niedergang der rbmischen 
Welt 2 (1974) -.137. ‘ , 

1 ' . * 

^Maqdisi, -p. 481. 

^B, Dodge in I bn' al-Nadim, 1:545 note 1.' Also see 

t If red Guillaume, The Traditions of Islam? An introduction to 
he Study of the Hadith Literature (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 

1924), pp. 69-76; Ignaz Goldzihen, Muslim Studies (Muhaxnmedanische 
Studien) . ed. S. M. Stem, trans. C. R. Barber and S. M. Stem, 

2 vols.;' (London: .George Allen and Unwin, 19&7-71)* 2:80-85; 

-Joseph Schacht, "Ahl al -hadith, ” El 2 1 (i960) : 258-59; Idem, 

The Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1950), PP.' 253-57: Idem, - An Introduction to Islamic Law (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1964), pp. 34-3.6 . 

0 kV 
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^Ibn al-Nadim, trans. Dodge, 1:545-62. See "below 
appendix C biographies nos. 5. 8, 10, 11, 13," 16, 21, 22, 27, 

35. 56 , 43 , 47 , 48, 50 , 51 , 54 , 57. 5 8, 61 , 63 , 64, 68. 

^ ®°Consider, ' f or exarfiple, the observations"' of W. M. Watt, 
Islamic Thought , p, 5- 

^Maqdisi, p. 481. 

® 2 Abdul Ghafur, pp. 65 - 90 . Cf . , Ashfaque, pp» 182-209. 
According to Abdul Ghafur, the inscriptions date from the third 
century A.H. ‘ * » 

^Ibn Qutaybah, Ta'wil mukhtalif al-hadith (Cairo, 1326/ 
1908), p. 19, cited by W. M. Watt, Islamic Thought , p. 296 . 

0|i 

Abdul Ghafur, pp. 85-86 and plate 28. For Muslim 
discussions of the vision of God see Watt, ibid., pp. 245-48. 

®^Abdul Ghafur, pp. 87-88 and plates 26b and 27. 

For the controversy see W. Montgomery Watt, "Early 
Discussions about the Qur'an," MW 40 (195°) 5 27<^4o, 96 - 105 , and 
A. S. Tritton, "The Speech of God," Studia Islamica 36 (1972) s 
5-23. 

V 

O ry 

'Ishaq, Hadith Literature , chap. Is "The Advent of the 
Sahaba in India,” pp. ,1-20. Ishaq, however, recognizes that 
"they could not do the work of Hadith transmission to this 
country . . . because either their stay here was too short or 
they did not find permanent Muslim colonies to whom they could 
bequeath the science" (p. 20). There is a large secondary lit- 
erature on the Companions who participated in these early raids 
on Mukran. See, for example, M. ‘Ishaq, "Companions," pp. 109-14; 
Idem, Hakim Bin Jabala--An Heroic Personality of Early Islam," 
JPHS 3 (April 1955) *138-50; N. A. Baloch, "Early Advent," pp. 
6 i~ 73; N. B. Baloch, "The Probable -Date of the First Arab Expe- 
ditions to India," IC. 20" (July 1946) : 250r-66; S. Q. Fatimi, 'Tirst 
Muslim Invasion of the N.W. Frontier of the Indo-Pakistan Sub- 
Continent, 44 A.H. 664-5 A.D.," JASP 7 (June 1 963 ) : 37-^5 ; K. A. 
Rashid, "The First Muslim Invasion of the N.W. Frontier of the 
Indo-Pakistan Sub-Continent 44 A.H./664-5 A.D.," JASP 8 (December 
1963 ): 25-32; Nisar Ahmad, "A Fresh Estimate of Early Arab Inva- 
sions of India," Journal of the Oriental Institute, .M.S.' Univer- 
ity of Baroda 16 (December 1966) : 183-87; Sayyid Sulayman Nadvi, 
"Hindostan men c ilm-i hadith,” Ma c arif 22 (1347/1928) 1*250-51. 
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8%ubarakpuri , Futuhat , p. 27. * 

y See the discussion above pp, 130-31. ° 

90 

Ishaq, Hadith Literature , pp. 22-23. 

* •» * 

* , % 

"ibid., p. 23. Also see c Abd al-Hayy, 1:44-45} Mubarak- 
puri, Umviyah , pp. 606-7} Husayni, p. 263.* 

.■I- • 

" chachnamah , p. 235.' 

93 Ibid., pp. 9-10. 

"ibid, Cf. Qani c , p. 55. 

95 Ibid., p. '101. 

96 Ibn Sa c d, 6:212-13; Tabari, 3:2494; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib , 
7:224-26. * 

93 Baladhurik'p. 439; Chachnamah , p. 236 (incorrectly as 
Randah b. c Umayrah al-Ta'i). Baladhuri has him proving his 
"valour" at Multan, while the Chachnamah specifies Iskalandah, 
a fort adjacent to Multan. For his activities as a traditionist 
see Ibn Sa c d, 6:218-; f 

"ibn Khayyat, Ta' rikh , 1:308, relates an eyewitness 
account of the Arab tattle with Dahir told by KaJhmas b. al- 
Hasan to his son. For Kahmas as, a traditionist see Ibn Khayyat, 
fcitab al- t abaqat , ed. Akram Diya' al-Umari (Baghdad: Matba c at‘ 
al-Ani, 1387/1967), p. 221; 'ibn Sa c d, 7ii*31? Ibn Hajar, 

Tahdhib, 8:450-51; Ibn Abi Hatim al-Razi, 7:170-71.* 

" chachnamah , pp. 160, 174 _, 180, 218, The identification 
is aided by Ibn Sa c d (7ii:8) who gives the variation Muhammad b. 
Ziyad (not Zayd) . As a traditionist see Ibn Abi ^[atim, 7: 256, 
and Ibn Hajar, Lisan , 6:690. 

Chachnamah , p.^174. There was also an c Atiyah b. 
c Abd al- Rahman al-Tha c labi in the Thaqafite army 1 of conquest 
(ibid., pp! 155, 202) who was later in^Sind during the gover- 
norships of c Amr b. Muhammad al-Thaqafi and' Mansur b. Jumhur 
al-Kalbi (Ya c qubi, TA' rikh , 2:390; Tabari, 2:1979). Perhaps 
he was the father of Shamir? See itn Saa, 6:212. 

^" chachnamah , p. 187. See Ibn Abi Hatim, 3*560-61, and 
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I bn Makrila, al-Ikmal /i-raf 0 al-irtiyab c an^al-mu' talaf wa-al- 
mukhtalaf min~al-asma’ wa-al-kunl, wa-al-ansab , ed, c Abd al-Rahman 
b. Yahy& al-Mu c aliami, 6 vols. (Hyderabad, Deccan: .Da'irat al- 
Ma°arif al-Uthmaniyah, 1381-86/1962-67), 3'. 216, 

^ 1 02 * * * * Chachnamalh , p. 187. See Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib , 3-..366-67» 
and Dawlabi^ 2 : 88 . \ 

10 ^Ishaq, Hadath Literature , pp. 22-28. 

104 i * 

Ibid., pp. 23 ~24. For Yazid's eighteen day governor- 
ship over Sind see Baladhuri, p. 44l. For his abilities as a 
traditionist see Ibn yajar, Tahdhib , 11; 354-55- 

1 

10 -%bid. , pp. 24-2 5. For Mufaddal ' s death in Qandabil 
see Baladhuri, p. 442; Ibn Khayyat, Ta r rikh , 1:334'; ^abari, 2: 
1410-12. For the revolt of Yazid'b. al-Muhallab see Francesco' 
Gabrieli, "La Rivolta dei Muhallabiti nel c Iraq e il nuovo 
Baladuri," Rendiconti de l'Accademia dei Lincei 14 (1938); 199- 
236. 


\ Ibid., pjq. 26-28; c Abd al-Hayy, 1:31-32; Zubaid Ahmad, 
pp. xxxi, 11; Nadawi, p. 67*, Hashimi.'p. 206; M. N. Nabi, Devel- 
opment of .Muslim Religious Thought in India (Aligarh: University 
Press, 1962), p. 7; Rahman c Ali b'7 Hakim Sher c Ali, Ta&kirah-yi 
c ulama' -yi Hind (Lucknow: Nawal Kishor, 1914), p. 3. 

10 ' 7 For the maritime raid see Baladhuri, p. 369; Tabari, 

3: 460-61 ; Ibn al-Athir, Kamil , 6:46. Also see the discussion 
by' Farouk Omar, The c Abbasid Caliphate, 135/760-170/786 (Baghdad: 
National Printing and Publishing Co., 1969), pp. 329-3° • Janaki, 
pp. 61-64, has identified Barbad with Barada in Gujarat. 

1 OR 

To be sure, the fleet did have Sindi connections 

since the army consisted of, among others, Asawirah and. Siya- 
bijah, tribes of Sindi origin (Tabari, 3:460-61; Baladhuri, 

PP- 373-75) and its commander, c Abd al -Malik b. Shihab al- 
Misma c i, was appointed deputy governor of Sinfi shortly there-, 
after -(ca. 161/777). although only for ten to twenty days (see 
Tabari, 3:491; Ya c qubi, Ta’rikh , 2:479-80). 

■ L0 ^See biography no. 5 for details. 

Ishaq, Hadith Literature , p. 26. For his governpr- 

ship^over Sind see Ibn Khayyat, Ta* rikh , 1:329, 342, and Bal^- 
dhuri, p. 442. For his role as a traditionist see Ibn Khayyat, 
T abaq at , p. 288, and Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib , 8:105. 
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111 Baladhurx, pp^ 441-42; I bn al-Athir, Kamil , 4:589-90, 
5:54-55. The later Sindi tradition is given by Qani c , p. 45. 

lip 

According to Ibn Khayyat, Taj rikh , 1:324 (the only 
source to place him in Sind), he was joint governor with Habib - 
b. al-Muhallab. For his interest in hadith see Muhammad b. 

Isma°il al-Bukharx, Kitab al-ta' rikh al-kabir , 4 vols. in 8 
(Hyderabad, Deccan: Da'irat al-Maarif al-Uthmaniyah, 1360-84/ 
1941-64), 3ii:426. < ' . 

^^For his governorship over Sind see Ibn Khayyat, Ta* rikh , 
2:375; Ya c qubi<" Ta' rikh . 2:388, 399-400, 407; Tabari, 2:1839; 

Ibn (iabib, tCitab~asma' al-mughtalln min al-ashraf fi-al-.iahilivah 
wa-al-Islam" ed. °Abd al- Sal am Harun, Nawadir al-makhj:u-$;at , 6-7, 

2 vols. (Cairo: al-Khanji, 1374/1954), l:l84j His role' as a 
traditionist is noted by Ibn Hajar, Lisan , '5: 338. For the many 
variations of his name consult Kalbi, 1: 293 »„ 2:423; Ibn Makula, 
2:564-65, 6:188; and Ferdinand Wtlstenfeld, Genealogische Tabellen 
der arabischen Stamme und- Familien , 2 vol s . ( Gbtt ingen : Di e t e rich- 
schen Buchhandlung, 1852-53; reprint ed. , Osnabrttck: Otto Zeller, 
1966), 2:312. 

/ __ ' • 

^■^His business in Sind is noted by Ibn Abi Hatim, 2:140. 
Also see Khatib, 6:186, and I'bn al-Jawzi, al-Munta z am fl-ta' rikh 
alrmuluk waral-umam , 6 vols. (Hyderabad, Deccan: Da'irat al- 
Ma c arif al-Uthmaniyah, 1938-39), 5ii:46. 

11 ^Sufyan al-Thawri taught Yazid b. c Abd Allah al-Baysari 
and c Abd Allah b. al-Sindi; Sufyan b> c Uyaynah taught Raja' b, 
al-Sindi; YahyS. b. Sa°id al-Qat|an taught Khalaf b. Salim al-Sindi . 
See the respective biographies injappendix C for details. 

^■^Ibn al -Mubarak taught Raja' b. al-Sindi (q.v.) and' 
Sindi b. Abi Harun (q.v.). * 

11 ^That is, Yazid b. c Abd Allah al-Baysari, Najih b. 
c Abd al-Rahman al-Sindi, Isra'il b. Mus&, and c Abd al-RaAim 
b., Hammad al-Sindi (q.v.). , 

4 

"| n o 

Ishaq, Hadith Literature , pp. 28-44. 

1;L9 Ibid., p. 28. 

120 Ibid. , p. 29. ’ . 

Friedmann, "Early History," ( pp. 309-33; Saiyid Athar 
Abbas Rizvi, A History of Sufism in India , vol. 1: Early Sufism 
and Its History in India to 1600 AD (New Delhi: Munshiram Mano- 
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harlal, 1978), p. 110. 


122 

123 

124 


Ishaq, Hadith Literature , p. 29. 

See .individual biographies in appendix G. 
Ishaq, Hadith Literature ,’ p. 28.. 



%bid, Ishaq -gives no evidence for the supposed in- 
security of Sind during the first two centuries A.H. Friedmann, 
"Early History," p. 316, believes "the' frequent change of gov- 
ernors was one of the main reasons for the instability of Arab 
rule in Sind." Ha- also ci-tes tribal feuds and the conflict 
with local non-Arabs '-as contributory factors. 


Jacob Lassner, The Shaping of c Abbasid Rule , Prin&e- 
ton Studies on the -Near East (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1980), p. 89. See below appendix B for the governors 
of Sind during this period. The circulation of Sind! governors 
is no more acute than that of other regions during the c Abbasid 
period. During the caliphate of al -Mansur (136-58/754-75) > Sind 
had six governors' compared to six for Mecca, eleven for Basrah, 
and seven each for Medina, Jazirah, and Mawsil (Lassner," p. 89). 
During the caliphate of al-Mahdi (158-69/775-8 5), Sind had nine 
governors (two of whom were only temporary deputies, and one of 
whom was dismissed before actually reaching Sind) compared to 
nine for Medina, ten for Jazirah, and six each for Basrah and 
Mawsil. - The number of Sindi governors^ appointed is actually 
inflated due to the practice of the incumbent governor appointing 
a temporary replacement (often a relative) to serve until the 
c Abbasid nominee arrived in Sind. The circulation of Sindi gov- 
ernors to and from the central heartlands would^appear to indi- 
cate considerable control over Sind by the c Abbasids and not 
anarchy. 


1 12 ? 

'See appendix B for these governors. 

n pQ 1^. 

± Hugh Kennedy, The- Early Abbasid Caliphate: A Political 
' History (.London: Croom Helm, 1981), p. 76. The second^longest 
tenure (fifteen years) was that of G Isa b. Mus§. over Kufah. 

12 ^Ishaq, Hadith Literature , pp. 28-44; Pathan, Mansurah , 
pp. 146-51; Qureshi, pp. 44-45; Hashimi, p. 206; Jla-llick, pp. 
154-65. ^ ' , ‘ ■ 

130 

J Ishaq, Hadith Literature , pp. 30-41. See the dis- 
cussion above pp. 215-1 6. 




'P 1 See biographies nos. 2, 3, 7, 14, 21, 37, 39. 4$v 50. 

& 

■'"-^Ishaq, Hadith Literature , pp. 37-38. Also see Pathan, 
Mansurah . pp. 146-4B"( and Annemarie Schiminel, Sindhi Literature , 

A HistpfjMof Indian Literature, vol. 8, part 2 (Wiesbaden: Otto 
HarrasSo^i'bz, 1974), p. 3. 

^■-^See biographies nos. 2 and 14, 

^■^Ishaq, Hadith Literature , pp. 37-39 ; Pathan, Mansurah ,* 
p. 146. Since I bn al-Nadim (trans. Dodge, 1:532) refers to^the 
books with reference to Ahmad b. Muhammad’s role as a Da'udi 
jurist, it is likely that' they concerned jurisprudence rather 
than hadith proper (see biography no. 2).. 

■'"-^Ishaq, ibid., p. 41. See biography no. 60. Sam c ani 
— ffol. 455b) refers to another Qusdari, Ja c far b. al-Khattab (see 
biography no. 6), but he is designated as a jurist ( faqih ) and 
ascetic ( zahid ) , not a traditionist . Ishaq, however (p. 4l) » 
includes him among the Qusdari traditionists. 

^-^Na'dvi , c Arab 6 Hind , p. 3°3., T be argument of a Multan, 
centre of Islamic culture is also found in Qureshi, p. 44, and 
Durrani, p. 253. ‘ ' • 

^-^The only scholar mentioned in the primary sources who 
■ was actually from Multan is Harun b. Mus§. al-Azdi, an Arab poet 
renowned for his elephant poetry. However, while a resident of 
Multan, he did not bear the nisbah al-Multahi. See Masudi, 

Muru.i ’, 3il^ - l6; Jahiz, Hayawan , 7775-77, 114-16. 

1 ^®Even though almost half of the Sindi traditionists 
abroad during the fourth/tenth century carried a Daybuli nisbah, 
this does not render Daybul "one of the greatest centres of 
learning in the Islamic world," as argued by Aslam (p. 1). 

Arthur L. Greil,* "Previous Dispositions and Conversion 
to Perspectives of Social and Religious Movements," Sociological 
. Analysis 38 (Summer 1977) : 115-25. 

140 

Marshall G. S. Hodgson, The Venture of Islam: Conscience 
and History in a World Civilization , vol. 1: The Classical Age of 
Islam (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1974) , p . 391 . 

Also see Goldziher, Muslim Studies , 2:145-63. 

141 


See above pp. 43-47. 
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See the observations of..Conze noted above p.-47. 

, •» , 

"'‘^Hodgson, pp. 386 - 92 , is particularly illuminating on 
the ".iextualist piety" of the ash ab al- h adith . Also see Schacht, 
Origins , pp. 253-57. and Introduction , pp. 34-36. Schacht un- 
fortunately renders ash ab al- h adith simply as "traditionists" 
without distinguishing ’"the group from the neutral muh addithun 
("’traditionists” ) . See Watt, I slamic Thought , pp.~6>o-67~, for 
c a criticism of this blurring of the distinction. 

^^The followihg discussion of Vi nay a textualism, is bVsed 
primarily on S. Dutt, Buddhist Monks , pp.- 74-84, 172-73. 249-60, 
and Early Buddhist Monachism; 600 B.C.-100 B.C. , Trubner’s Oriental 
Series (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co . 1924), pp. 28- 

■ 38. The Vinaya-Pi t aka has been translated by I. B. Homer, The 
Booh of the Discipline ', Sacred Books of the Buddhists, vols. 10- 
TI7 13-14, 20 l 25 (Londons Luzac, 1938 - 66 ). Recent years have 
seen a resurgence of interest in the Vinaya . '** See Erich Frau- 
wallner, The Earliest Vinaya and the Beginnings of Buddhist Lit- 
erature , Serie Orientate Roma, no . ' 8 ( Rome s Istituto Italiano 
per il Medio ed Estremo Oriente, 19561; G. S. P. Misra, The Age 
of Vinaya (New Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 1972); and John C. 

Holt, Discipline; The Canonical Buddhism of the Vinayapi t aka 
(New Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1981 ). ] 

1 ^^S. Dutt, Buddhist Monks , p. 270; G. Misra, p. 23. 

«, 

1 46 , ■ 

For the Vinaya note S. Dutt’s observation ( Buddhist 

Monachism , p. 28); "The rules of the Vinaya-pitaka were in point 
of fact derived from various material sources, but on each law 
the theory was superimposed that it had been promulgated by 
Buddha oh a certain occasion." That is, traditions belonging 
to different periods of Buddhist monasticism are given a similar 
textual origin in the historical Buddha's pronouncements. 

For a similar process among Muslims where fabricated traditions 
of a later period were referred back to the historical Prophet 
Muhammad see Goldziher, Muslim Studies , vol. 2, chaps. 3-4,, and" 
Schacht, Origins , pp. 138 - 89 . 

v \ 

W S . Dutt, Buddhist Monks , p. 76 . • 

148 

1 Idem, Buddhist Monachism , pp. 30-32. 

"^^See A. J. Wensinck, "Sunna, ” 5EI , pp. 552-53. and' 

James Robson, "Hadith, " Elf 3 ( 1971) : 23-28 . ' 

0 * 

^°S. Dutt, Buddhist Monks , pp. 172-75. 

-V ' ’ 
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152 


153 


Ibid,, .pp. 172-73, 249-50. ' ’ ' . 

Hodgson, p. 3885 Schacht, "Ahl al-hadith," pp. 258-59. 
S. Dutt, Buddhist Monks , p. 250; Idem, Buddhist Mon- 


achism , pp... 28-30; Misra, pp. 23-24, 


154 


See above p. 4-6. • 

^'-'’•'’Hodgson, p. 392. For specific exampls of. asb ab al- 
^ adith views on the vision of God and the createdness of the 
Qur' an see above pp. 237-38. 

156 


157 


See biographies nos. 1, 19, 20,. 21, 22 ; 4-6, 4-8. 

Subki, 3:55* See biography no. 22. For a discussion • 
of the- veneration of saints in Islam see Goldziher, Muslim Studies , 
2:255-34-1., . 

.. -^Khatib, 4:187. See biography no,. 27. According to 
c Ali b. c Uthman al-Hujwiri, Kashf al-mah.jub , trans. Reynold A. 
Nicholson, E. J. W. *Gibb Memorial Series, vol, 17, new ed. 

(London: ' Luzac , 1936), p., ,214: "Of those who have power to loose 
and to bind and are the officers of the Divine court there are 
three hundred, called Akhy&r , and forty, called Abd&l , and seven, 
called Abrctr , and four, called AwtSd, and three, called - NuqabS , 
and one, called Qutb or Ghawth . See I. Goldziher, "Abdal," 

Elf 1 (I960): 94-95.’ 

^■^Sam^ani, fol. 236b. See biography no. 21. 

\ / 

1 ^°As Marshall Hodgson observes (p. 393): "The early ■ 
Sufis looked to disparate early founders, but soon formed a 
single movement, which was'closely associated with the Hadith " 
folk. ... .In some cases it is hard to draw a line between 
what was Sufi mystical self-examination- and what was #adithi 
moralism." 

-Later Sindi Sufism has been well-documented. See 
Burton, dhap. '4: "Tasawwuf, or Sufism in Sindh," pp. 198-231; 
Jethmal Parsram Gulraj, Sind and Its Sufis (Madras: Vesarita 
Press, 1924); Annemarie Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions of Islam 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1975), Pin 
385-98; I c jaz' al-Haqq Quddusi, Taakirah-yi s ufiya’-yi Sindh 
(Karachi:- Urdu Academy, -1959). 1 

■ 1 "^ 2 'Qani c , p. 53; Gazetteer , B vol. 1:100. 
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1 ^.Cousens, p. 29 > and Gazetteer , B vol. 1:100, both 
read the date as 171 A.H. The inscription is presently in the , 
Hyderabad (Sind) Museum. The"' date is difficult to decipher, but 
Qani p. 53, read it 'Several benturies ago as 171 and improbably 
cdrrect. 


S. MoinuV Haq, "Early Sufi Shaykhs of the Subcontinent,” 
JPHS 22 (January 1974) s 5 , calls it "the oldest tomb of a popular r 
shaykh in Sind." 

■'■^Cousens, p. 29 ; Bede, pp. 166, 250. 

■^^The Chachnamah . p. 159, assigns no religious or saintly 
role to this individual; he is noted simply for drowning in the 
Indus River. 

1 Cn n * 

'N. G. Majumdar, Explorations , pp. 21-22, The Buddhist //• 
creed is written in seventh-eighth century A.D. script, and thus J 
is roughly contemporaneous to the Arab conquest. 'Cf. M. Aurel J 
Stein's observation that Buddhist sites could be located in 
Central Asia by the shrines of Muslims saints ("Note on Buddhist 
Local Worship in Muhammadan Central Asia," JRAS , . 1910 , p. 839). 

Cousens, pp. 144-48. For the island of Bhakkar see 
Muhammad Shafi c , S anadid-i Sindh , ed. Ahmad Rabbani (Lahore: 

Ahmad .Rabbani, n.&TT^ pp. 36 -91, and D.'n. MacLean, "Bhakkar," 
Encyclopaedia Iranica , forthcoming. 

' ^^The inscription is given by Cousens, p. 145, fig. 25. 

The right edge is -indistinct. 

■* 

1 ^°As Yazdani rightly observes (ibid,, p. 146). 

f^Yazdani suggests (ibid.) that the chronogram "may be 
the date of the death of the saint,” but this is highly unlikely 
since Khwajah Khidr was not a historical personage. 

„ ^^ 2 Qu?r'an 18.60-82. See A, J. 'Wensinck, "al-Khadir, " 

Elf 4 (1978): 902-5. . 

■^Hujwiri, pp. 141-42, 153, 290, 342, lists a number ' . 
of Sufis said to have been inspired by Khidr. 

l^For the veneration of thi*s saint in Sind see Burton, 
pp. 326-29; Gazetteer , B vol. 3:48-50; Titus, pp. 146-47; M.' 

Longworth Dames, "Khwad.ia Khidr, " EI^ 4 (1978 ): 908 ; 'John Abbott, 

Sind: A Re -interpret at ion of ihe Unhappy Valley (New York: Oxford 
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University jpress, 1924; reprint ed., Karachi: Indus Publications, 
1977) « PP. ‘39-64, 99-100; E. B. Eastwick, "Note on Allore and - 
Eohri, " JBBRAS 1 (April 1843): 203-9. 

Abbott, pp. 99-100; Cousens, pp. 148-49; Gazetteer , 
B vol. 3:48-50. 


'°In this connection, it is interesting to note that a 
seventh century A.D,. painted sculpture of Avalokite§vara Padmapani 
has been uncovered at the stupa of Mirpur Khas (Cousens, p. 95; 
van Lohuizen, p. 6 ). This is the Boddhisattva of Compassion who, 
like Khidr, was known for the ability to protect travellers from 
shipwrecks and other disad;ers (S. Dutt, Buddhist Monks , p. 160). , 
See Bruce Lawrence, pp. 113-14, for an interesting comparison 
between the Buddha and Khidr,. and S. Beal, "Some Further Gleanings 
from the Si-yu-ki," JRAS , n.s., 16 ( 1884) : 270-74, for Buddhist 
elements in the Muslim legend of Khidr. * 

"^^Maqdisi, p. 471. 

■^^For his itinerary in India and Sind see Louis Massignon 
La Passion de Husayn Ibn Mansur Hallaj: Martyr mystique de 1* Islam 
ex4c#t4 a Bagdad le 26 mars 922 , 2d ed. , rev., 4 vols. (Paris: 
Gallimard, 1975)> 1:222-24. Annemarie Schimmel’s suggestion 
( Mystical Dimensions , p. 67 ) that on his return from Sind, Hallaj 
was subjected to criticism for "his supposed relations with* the 
Cannathians', who ruled not only Bahrain but also northern Sind 
and Multan — places that the- mystic had just visited" needs to 
be revised. The Isma c ilis did not actually rule Multan or Upper 
£>ind until some seventy years after the. visit of Hallaj.' See 
below chapter 5 for details. 

179 , A 

’Annemarie Schimmel, "The Martyr-Mystic , Hallaj in 

Sindhi Folk-Poetry: Notes on a Mystical Symbol," Numen 9 (1962): 

161-200. 

i Rn 

For possible Indian influences or* Hallaj see Hort-en, 
1:1-17; Nadvi, . Arab 6 Hind , pp. 247-49; ZdEenner, Hindu and Muslim 
Mysticism , p. 20 et -passim. 

l 8 l c Abd - al-Haqq Muhaddith Dihlavi, Akhbar al-akhvar fi- 
asrar alrabrar (Delhi: Muhammadi, 1283/186671 p . 196 . The story 
is certainly apocryphal in its details, although there is no 
reaison to doubt his presence in Sind. For A his tomb in tfchh 
see Mas c ud Hasan Shihab, Khi tt ah-yi pak-i Uch (Bahawalpur: Urdu 
Academy, 1967 ), pp. 172-80. " y 1 

■^ 8 ^Amir Hasan Dihlavi Sijzi,. Fawa'id al-fu'ad (Lucknow: 
Nawal Kishor, 13i2/l894), p. 50 . . , 
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is primarily evident in Zaehner, but also see 
Horten, passim, and Nicholson, pp. 17-19. 

184 

Zaehner, Hindu and Muslim Mysticism , p. 95 et passim. 


185 


Dasgupta, 


50 . 


1 0/1 

See above pp. 53-57. 






■^^See above pp. 53-54. 


"1 RR 

Sayana, pp. 27-29, explains the former as "doing things 
which the world'censures, as if one could not distinguish between ^ 
what should be done anci what /should not" and the latter as "the 
uttering of words which contradict one another or which have no 
meaning." See the discussion above pp, 56-57. 


9 Hujwir£, pp. 62-69 et passim. 'Also see J. Spencer 
Triminghhm, * The Sufi Orders in Islam (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1971), appendix B: "Sufis, Malamatis, and Qalandaris," 
pp. 264-69. ' f 


190 

Ignaz Goldziher, Introduction to Islamic Theology and 
Law , 'trans. Andras and Ruljh Hamori, with- an Introduction and 
Additional Notes by Bernard Lewis, Modem Classics in Near 
Eastern Studies (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1-981), ’ 
pp. 149-50. 


91 See Hujwiri, p. 65, for the motive. Cf. Abdur Rabb, 
pp, 88-90, 149.' For his relationship to the Malamatiyah see 
Trimingham, p. 265 . 

192 Louis Massignon, "Shat£, ” EI^ 4 (1934) i-335-36. ■ 

493por Bistami's sha tahat see Abdur Rabb, pp. 141-83; 
for Hallaj see Schimmel, My si i cal Dimensions , pp. 64-77. Abdur 
Rabb'has discussed the issue of why the ecstatic utterances of 
the former were acceptable while those of the latter were not. 

^ 9 ^The avitadbha sana of the Pa§upa-ta is clearly one of 
the six ways to achieve Sismerit through the censure of the 
populace (see above pp. 56-57), while the sha tahat were a result 
of an ecstatic mystical experience (see Abdur' Rabb', pp, 141-42). 

» 19 ^Horten, 1:4 note 2, 17-25; 2:75 note 166; Zaehner, 
Hindu and Muslim Mysticism , p. 93; Nicholson, pp. 17-19; Louis 
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Massignoh, Essai sur les origines du lexique technique ' de la 
mystique musulmane (Paris: 1 Paul Geuthner, 1922). p. 80 et passim, , - 

■^^B. Garra de Vaux, "Fana' , " SEI , p. 98; Arberry, 
"Bistamiana, ” pp. 28-37, and Revelation and Reason , pp. 90-91; 
Samarrai, pp. 218-20; Abdur Rabb, chap. 6: "The Problem of 
Possible Indian Influence on Abti Yazid," pp. 185-211. 

197 

■ 7f Vau x, ibid., outlines the main arguments, even sug- 
gesting that a Christian (rather than Indian) origin is prefer- ‘ 
able. Alsp see Annemarie Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions , pp. • ■ 
47-48. The reluctance of Islamicists to pursue an Indian con- 
nection is paralleled by the classicists, Cf. Hermann Frenkel 
who said of a criticism of a comparison of Heraclitus with the 
Upanisads: "See' how the Greek scholar fears the Upanishads. He 
does not merely think they are dangerous, he is really surprised 
to find that interest in them can coexist with sound interpreta- 
tion.” Quoted in Ben-Ami Scharf stein, ed. , Philosophy East, 
Philosophy West (New York: Oxford University Press, 1978), p. 216, 

1 -^Hu t jw£ri, p. 243, indicates that "real annihilation 
from anything involves consciousness of its imperfection and 
absence of desire for it." This^Ls certainly analogous to the 
Buddhist concept of nirvan a as tne elimination of desire or 
craving. See the analysis by David J. Kalupahana, Buddhist 
Philosophy: A Historical Analysis (Honolulu: University' Press 
of Hawaii, 1976)-, pp. 69-90. 

199 

7 ^See above pp. 55-57 for details and references. 

200 Sayana, p. 31. '• 

201 ' ' 
x See above p, 57. 

202 Sayana, p. 32. • <» 

20 -^Ibid. , pp, 19-21;’ PaSupta Sutram , pp. 30-31. 

20 ^Jami, Nafa h at _al-uns min h a darat. al-quds , ed. Mahdi 
Tawhidipuri (Tehran: Kitab Furushi-yi §a c d£, 1337 A.H.S.), p. 57. 

9 . * 2 

" 20 ^Also note the curious anecdote told by Muslih_ al-Din 

Sa c di ( Bustan , trans. G. M. Wickens, Morals Pointed and'Tales 
Adorned , Persian Heritage, Series, no. 17 tToronto: University 
of Toronto Press, 1974] > p. 123) of Bistami rubbing ashes on 
his face and exclaiming, "My Soul I I'm' fit for the Fire — Shall 
I,, then, look askance at ashes?" One is reminded here of the 
most characteristic PaSupata rite, smearing the body with ashes 
(see above p, 56). ■ > / 
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or\/C s *** 

I bn al-Jawzi, Sifat.al- s afwah , 4 vols. (Hyderabad, 
Deccan: Da' i rat al-Ma c arif al -U thmaniy ah , 1355-56/1936-37 ) » 

4:94. For Daybul and the PaSupatas see above pp. 53 -54. 

20V 

'Kharijites are being discussed here for the sake of 
convenience. This is not to imply that they had anything in 
common with the Shi c ites %>art from being sectarian. 

208 Istakhri, p. 177; I bn Hawqal,” 2:325; Mas c udi, Muru.i , 
1:238-39; Idrisi, p. 47. It is possible that-Jsy shurat , the 
Ibadiyah Kharijite sect is meant. See T. Lewicki, "al-Ibadiyya, " 
El 2 * 3 (1971): 648-60. 

209 Ibn al-Athir, Kamil , 5:584; Ibn Khaldun, 3:359; Yazid 
b. Muhammad al-Azdi, Ta'rikh al-Maw s il , ed. c Ali Habibah (Cairo: 
Lajnai; Ihya' al-Turath al-Islami, 1387/1967), pp.'203 ? -6. He was 
knovm variously as Hassan b. YahyA, Hassan b. Ghassan, and Hassan 
b. Mukhalid. See Farouk Omar, pp. 233-94, For the relationship 
between the Ibadiyah of c Uman and Mukran see Lewicki, ibid., p. 
653/ and Bosworth, "Notes," pp. 23-24. The history of the move- 
' ment is given in Lewicki, "The Ibadites in Arabia and Africa,” 
Journal of World History 13 (1971) : 51-13°. 

' 21Q Tarikh-i Sistan , trans. Milton Gold, Persian Heritage 
Series, no 20, Seri'e 'Orient ale Roma, no. 48, Literary and His- 
torical Texts from Iran, no. 2 (Rome: Instituto Italiaho per il 
Medio ed Estremo Oriente, 197.6), p. 135. "Gold has translated 
the "Sind” of the text (ed. Bahar Khurasani [-Tehran: Zawar, 
1314/1935] » P. 179) as "the Indus Valley," For Hamzah's revolt 
see Gholam Hossein Sadighi, Les Mouvements religieux Iraniens 
au lie et au Hie siecle de l'hgg'ire (Paris: Les Presses moderhes, 
1936)> PP. 54-56; C. E. Bosworth, Sistan under the Arabs, from 
the Islamic Conquest to the Rise of the* Saff arid's (30-250/651- 
864) , IsMEO, Reports and Memoirs, vol. li' (Rome: 1st ituto Itali ano 
per il Medio ed Estremo Oriente, 1968), pp. 87-104. 

2 ~ L ~ L Tarikh-i Sistan . trans., pp. 135 » 139. • 

PI 2 

The Tarikh-i Sistan is the only source to mention 
the raid of Ilamzah on Sind. It should be noted that the majority 
of Arab sources characterize the governorship of 'Da’ud b. Yazid 
al-Muhallabi (184-205/800-20), when these events would have taken 
place, as a period of peace and prosperity. See Ya c qubx, Ta’ rikh , 
2:494; Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, 6:166, 362-, 

2 ^Shahrastani , 1:13°. See' Bosworth, Sistan , pp. -88, 92 . 

21i+ Tarikh-i Sistan, trans., pp. 164-65.- See Bosworth', . 
Sistan , pp. 115-16, 118. ) 
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2 ^Istakhrx, p. 177 j ibn Hawa^, p. 324- ; ^ Maqdisi, p. '478. 

2 ^Tanukhi, 3 i 88-*-90 ? also reported in Yaqut, 4:86-8?. 
217 Ibid., 3:89-90. 

n*i Q ^ 

°Ibid. , 3; 88; It should be noted, however, that A the 
two- Qusdaris noted in the biographical sources were not Kharijites 
one 1 was a traditionist, the other a- jurist and ascetic. See bio- 
graphies nds. 6 and’\60. . 

21 ^Watt, Islamic Thought , pp. 35-37; Julius Wellhausen, 

The Religio-Political ' Factions in Early Islam , ed. R. C. Ostle, 
trans. R. C. Ostle and S. M. Walzer, North-Holland Medieval 
Translations, vol. 3 (Amsterdam: North-Holland, 1975)* PP- 19-23. 

PPf) 

See biography no. 40. 

• 221 

See -biographies nos. 2, 9, 22. 

ppp o 

See biographies nos. 33 and 70. 


223 Maqdisi, p. 481. 

2 ^Tbid, Ishacj., Hadith Literature , p. 37, reads.* qa s abat - 
as "local townships" with the implication that the ilanafites were 
active only in the countryside. Maqdisi, however, uses the term 
only’ for the capital ^cities of Sind: Bannajbur, capital of Mukran; 
Quzdar, capital of Turan; Mansurah, capital of Habbarid Sind; . 
Multan, capital of Multan province; Wayhind, capital of Hind; 
aid Qinnawj, capital of Qinnawj province (pp. 4 75-7§).. 

225 Yaqut, 3:1 66. 

/ 226 Maqdisi, p. 477. 

f 227 -- A . '■ 

'-See biographies nos. 2 and 9. The Zahirite madhhab , 

also called Da'udi after the name of its founder Da' ud b. khalaf , 

was noted for deriving law from the literal meaning or text 

( z ahir ) of the Qur' &n and the traditions. The standard account 

of, this legal school is still Ignaz Goldziher, The Z ahiris: 

Their Doctrine and Their History: A Contribution to the History - 

of Islamic Theology , trar.s. and ed. Wolfgang Behn (Leiden: E. J. 

Brill, 1971). 

22 ®Maqdisi, p. 481 (given as Abu Muhammad). 
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229 

7 Ishaq, Hadith Literature , p. 38. See biography nos 2 
for details. 

23 °Pathan., Mansurah ^ £. 154, alleges, .on the basis of 
Maqdisi, that Ahmad al-Mansuri presided over large "public 
schools” with numerous students in Mansurah. This is not sup- 
ported by Maqdisi (p. 4 77) who merely notes that he was an 
author and instructor. 

231 

See biography nq,. 50. 

232 For Khalaf al-Sindi see biography no. 8. For Abu 
Bakr b. Ayyash and G Asim see Ibn al-Nadim, trans. Dodge, 1:65. 

•Jr 

23 ^See biographies- nos. 46, 49, 50. Also note the Qur' anie 
inscription found at Daybul (see above p. 238). 

23 ^See biographies nos. 14, 45, 49. ' 

233 Chachnamah , p. 101. 

236 Ibid., pp. 126, 143, 149, 189, 197. 228, 235. 

0 23 ^Ibid. , pp. 113-14, quoting Qur'an 2.24.9> 3.54, 9. 73. 

11.56, 12.5, 25.43, 58.22. 

• 23 ®See above p. 241. His tafsir is noted by Sezgih, 

GAS , l« 30-31. 

3 3 ^Ibn Hawqal, 2:322. For the seven systems see ,W. . 

Montgomery Wattj Bell's, Introduction to' the Qur'an , Islamic 
Surveys,.’ no, 8 (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1970), 
pp. 47-50 . . • • 

2 ^Ibid. , 2:324: "He could not multiply three by ten 
bqt he was one of the people of the Qur'an." 

2 ^ 1 Pathan, Mansurah , p. 91. Cf . , pp. 146-47. This 
"translation" is also mentioned by Qureshi, p. 4l; Schimmel, 

Sindhi , pp. 3-4 ; Ghani, p. 403; Friedmann, "Early History,” 
p. 323; Nadvi, c Arab 6 Hind , pp. 241-4%. For later Sindi 
translations and commentaries see Annenttarie. Schimmel, "Transla- 
tions and Commentaries of ttye Qur'an in Sindhi Language," Oriens 
l6 (1963) s 224-43, and Ghulam Mustafa Qasimi, "Sindhi Translations 
and Tafsirs of the Holy Quran," Sind Quarterly 5 (1977) : 33-49. 
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242 


Ramhurmuzi, pp. 2-4. 


-^Schimmel, Sindhi , translates Ramhurmuzi' s* "the king * 
of al-Ra" (p. 2) as "the prince of Alor” (pp. -3-4), The refer- 
ence,. however, cannot he to a prince of Alor (i.e., Aror, Arabic 
al-Rur), a region of Sind conquered by the Arabs, since the text 
definitely has/ him as ruler^over a region between Upper .-and JLower 
Kashmir. Perh/aps al-Ra is equivalent to al-ray. (see Mas c udi, 
Muru.i , 1:177) J i.e., the title of the king, not the name of 
the region. \ . 

2 ^Ramhurmuzi f pp. 3-4. See Rashid Ahmad, "Qur'anic 


Exegesis and 
June 1968) s 7l| 


Classical Taf sir, ,r Islamic Quarterly 12 (January- 
i-ll 9 . 


v 2 ^See biographies nos. 2 .and 63 . 


ryj i /j 

See Mottahedeh, pp. 162-66, who considers the role 
of qadis in regional loyalty, and Richard -W. Bulliet, The Patri- 
cians* of Nishapur: A Study in Medieval Islamic Social History, 
Harvard Middle Eastern Studies, vol. l6 ( Cambridge, Mass.”: 

Harvard University Press, 1972), pg. 61-65, who notes the struggle 
between various factions of Nishapur for the office of qadi . 


f ^^ Chachnamah . p. 235. .See Qur'an 3.104. For his alleged 
role as a traditionist see the discussion above p. 240. 

2 ^ Chachnamah , pp. 9-10 ; Qani c , pp. 4l, 55. 

2 ^Ibn Bat tut ah, 3s 598, notes that it was actually 
signed by the caliph! 


^°Gibb -rightly notes (ibid.) "that at this date a caliph 
should have issued a diploma of appointment to a local khatib 
is highly improbable." 

2 -^"Mas c udi, Muru.i , 1:372. For the family see J. G. 

Vadet, "Ibn Abi' 1-Shawarib, ’’ EI^ 3 (1971) *.691-92, and Louis 
Massignon,' Opera Minora , ' ed. Y. Moubarac, 3 vols. (Beirut: 

Dar al’-Maaref, 1963), 1:258-65. 

2 ^ 2 Ibn al-Athir, Kamil , 7:482, Recent historians have 
expanded qn the importance of thiq individual in Habbarid Sind. 
Pathan, Mansurah , p. ].48, considers him "of great assistance to 
the rulers of al -Mansurah in the judicial administration of the 
kingdom," However, he was only in Mansurah, if at all, for six, 
months, which certainly limits his personal assistance. Accord- 
ing to Husayni, p. 2 66, on the death of Muhammad b. Abi al-Shawarib 
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his son c Ali served as qadi of Mansurah until the visit of 
Mas c udi. ,His sole souree’for this" information is Mas c udi's ■ 
Muru.i (is 3 77 ) • which only states that^there was a close relation 
ship between the family of Abu al-Shwarib and the Habbarids.- 

2 -^Friedmann, "Islamic Learning," p. 663. 

2 ^Ya c qubi, Bui dan , p. 238} Yaqut, 4:663; Abu al-Fida' , 
PP. 350-51? Idrisi, p. 427 To be sure, the tradition is not 
correct. .Mansurah. was built by c Amr b. Muhammad al-Thaqafi 
(122-26/739—43). See Baladhuri, p. 444, and Ya c qubi, Ta' rilch , 
2 : 380 . 


2 -^See biographies nos. 33 and 40 . 

2 -^Hashimi, pp. 206-7 > sees Arab Sind as a period when 
theology flourished and through "ethical training and the forma- 
tion of character" enabled the Sindi Muslims to conquer "the 
hearts of the people." He bases this theory on Maqdisi who, 
he asserts, gives "the names of theologians and authors of note 
who belonged to Sindh." Maqdisi, howeve'r, does not name any 
theologians either in or from Sind, although he does indicate 
the absence of Mu c tazilites in the region (p. 481). 

2 -^Tanukhi, 3:88-90. For Abu Hashlm al-Jubba'i see 
Ibn al-Nadim, trans. Dodge, l.:434, and Shahrastani, 1:78-84. 

2 -^Not only does Maqdisi (p. 481) note the pearth of 
Mu c tazilites in Sind, but inscriptions uncovered at Daybul 
contain refutations of certain Mu c tazilite views (see above 
pp. 237-38). See Hodgson (pp. 386 - 92 ) Tor observations con- 
cerning the enmity between the as frab al- h adith and the Mu c taz- 
ilites, 

2 ^H'iuen,,Tsiang, 2:276. ' 
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CHAPTER V 


ISMA C ILISM IN ARAB SIND 


c Alids and Shi c ites in pre-Isma c -4li Sind. 


While it is 


often assumed that the relationship between Sind and Shi c ism 
commenced with the arrival of the Isma c £lis in the early fourth/ 
tenth century', the connection between the region and c Alids, 
proto-Shi c ites , and Shi c ites can be traced back to the initial 
Muslim penetration, Al-Hakim (variation, al-TJukaym) b, Jabalah 
al- c Abd£, who raided Mukran in the year 29/649, 1 was an early 
partisan of c Ali b. Ubi Talib; accompanied by a number of Sindi 
Jats, he was killed fighting for G All’s forces against al-Zubayr, 
Talhah, and C A’ ishah at Basrah in 36 / 656. 2 It is possible that 

al -Hakim had some Saba'iyah sympathies since c Abd Allah b. Saba', 
the reputed founder of this early extremist Shi c ite sect, is said 
.to have stayed at his home while visiting Basrah.-^ Another early 
partisan' of c Ali, Sayfi b. Fasayl' al-Shaybani, participated in 
an Arab raid on the town of Qandabil (Turah), possibly with al- 
Harith b/ Murrah al- c Abdi (39-^2/650-62).^ Sayfi was one of 
the seven leaders who were beheaded after the collapse of the 
proto-Shi c ite revolt led by Hujr b. c Adi al-Kindi in Kufah (50- 
52 / 6 ? 0 -? 2). 5 


At the time of the Thaqafite conquest, the well-known 
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Shi c ite traditionist c Atiyah b. Sa c d b. Junsldah al- c Awfi (d. Ill/ 

a • 

729) fled to Sind after the failure of the rebellion of Ibn al- 
Ash c ath.^ Al-Hajjaj asked Muhammad b. al-Qasifh'to seize c Atiyah 
and demand that he curse c Ali on threat of punishment. c Atiyah 
refused and was beaten. Nevertheless, he did participate as an 
officer in the Thaqafite army during the conquest of Sind, at 
least during the initial stages. However, none of these indi- 
viduals could have been instrumental in communicating early 
Shi c ite partisanship to Sind or Mukran since their presence in 
the region was both temporary and predatory in nature. 

The prosopographical data for the post-conquest’ ^period 
does indicate a relatively early association betwel&i Sindi 

Muslims noted abroad and Shr c ism, Ten of the seventy Muslims - 
% 

bearing a Sind- related nisbah ,(l4.3 percent of all individuals) - 

ac 8 

were Shi ites. Significantly; they are noted in the literature 
in the second/eighth and third/n-inth centuries (i.e., before the 
arrival of the Isma c ilis in Sind), with half of the group dying 
in the last half of the second/eighth century. Indeed, five of 
the thirteen Sindi Muslims dying abroad during this period were 
Shi c ites, the highest proportion of any half-century covered by. 
the data. 

The early partisanship displayed by Sindi 'Muslims abroad 
towards the Sh£ c ites, as shown in the biographical data, is also 
documented within Sind for' the same period. In the initial exca- 
vation of the urban complex of Brahmanabad-Mansurah-Mahfuzah in 
1854, A. P. Bellasis uncovered a seal bearing the Arabic inscrip- 

. O 

ti on "Imam al-Baqir." 7 While not bearing a date, the reference 
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would appear to be to the fifth Sh£ c ite Imam Muhammad al-Baqir- 
, (d. ca. 114/732). This suggests the presence in Man surah of an 
individual or a group supporting the Imamate of al-Baqir. Perhaps 
they belonged to the group later heresiographers lave, termed the 
Baqiriyah who took the position that Muhammad al-Baqir had not 
died and awaited his return as the mahdi , "the guided one” (a. 
kind of Messiah). 10 One is also reminded here of certain ex- 
tremist Shi c ite sects of the late Umayyad period — Mansuriyah, 
Bayaniyah, Mu'ghiriyah- -whose founders claimed the Imamate on 
behalf of al-Baqir. 11 

However, the major pre-Isma G il£ Shi c ite movement within - 
Sind was connected to the so-called Pure Soul Revolt conducted 
by the two Hasanid brothers, Muhammad al-Nafs al-Zakiyah (’’the 

Pure Soul”) and Ibrahim b. c Abd Allah b. al -Hasan b. al -Hasan 

* 

b. c Al£, When the c Abbasid caliph al-Mansur seized and im- 
prisoned their father (l40/757)> Muhammad and Ibrahim went into 
hiding, travelling throughout the Muslim world seeking support 
for their claims to the Imamate. Around the year 144/761, the 
two brothers sailed from Aden to Sind where 'Iffey consulted with 
the governor, c Umar b. Hafs Haz'armard al-Muhallab£ (143-51/760- 
68), before returning to Kufah and Medina. 1 -^ Ibrahim and c Abd 
Allah al-Ashtar, Muhammad's son, both married women from Sind 

i • 

and had children by them, those of the latter becoming rela- 

a 14 

tively well-known m the literature as the Ashtariyah. 

Once they decided enough support had been amassed to” 
revolt successfully (145/762), Muhammad went to Medina, Ibrahim 
to Basrah, and c Abd Allah al-Ashtar to Sind. 1 ^ According to 
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Tabari, j3ind was selected since its governor, c Umar b. Hafs, 
supported Muhsunmad's claim to the Imamate. Later sources go 
further, charging the Sindi governor wifh Shi c it: e’ inclinations. 1 ^ 

. It is quite likely that the two Hasanid brothers had reached an 
understanding with c Umar during their previous encounter in Sind 
and that c Abd Allah al-Ashtar proceeded to Sind on that basis. 

C Abd Allah was accompanied, to Isind by a number of troops belong- 
ing to the Shi c ite sect , of the Zaydiyah. 1 ^ This is the name 

. . . » P 0 

given specifically to supporters of the, Alid line of Zayd b. 

* c Ali (martyred 122/740), but generally to the active supporters 

of any c Alid willing to take a militant stance’ in pursuit of 

the Imamate. 20 ' * ' 

, c Umar b. Haf s’ initially welcomed c Abd Allah al-Ashtar 

’ and the Zaydiyah to Sind. Shortly thereafter, however, he 

received word ffom his wife in Basrah that c Abd Allah's father 

Muhammad had been killed in Medina (14 Ramadan 145/6 December 

76 2), In ‘consequence, umar felt that their presence in the 

capital compromised his position as governor. Unwilling to take 

any definite action either for or against them, he summoned c Abd 

r 

Allah and suggested: 

I have an idea: one of the princes of al-Sind has a mighty 
kingdom with numerous supporters. Despite his polytheism 
( shirk ) , he greatly honours [the family of] the Prophet of 
God, on- whom be peace. He is a reliable man. I will write 
him and conclude an agreement between the two of you. You <a 

can then go to him, stay there, and you -will not want any- 
thing . 2 2 

While Tabari does not give us the name of this non-Muslim region 
of Sind, Abu al-Faraj al-Isbahani (who preserves a tradition going 
back to c is& b. c Abd Allah b. Mas c adah, a companion of c Abd Allah 
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al-Ashta'r in Sind) refers to it as Qandahar. 2 ^ The location 
would- appear to be confirmed by Ya c qubi and Baladhuri who note 
(without specifying c Abd Allah and the Zaydiyah) the conquest 
of Qandahar by c Umar’s successor as governor of Sind, Hisham 
b/ c Amr al-Taghlibi (151-57/768-73) 1 2 ^ Since the conquest was 
undertaken by boats proceeding up the Indus River, the reference 
■is clearly to Qandahar in Upper Sind and not in Afghanistan. 

c Albd Allah al-Ashtar and the Zaydiyah went to Qandahar 
and spent Sjorne years there, probably from 145/762 to 152 / 769 , 
without interference. Eventually hearing of their presence in 
Upper Sind, the caliph al -Mansur replaced c Umar t». Hafs with 

r 

Hisham b, Amr al-Taghlibi on the understanding that he seize 
c Abd Allah, kill or otherwise disperse the Zaydiyah, and annex 
the non-Muslim region. When Hisham, after reaching Sind, also 
proved loath to undertake the task, his brother Sufayh (later a 
governor of Sind) did it for him, killing c Abd Allah along with 
many of his companions and annexing Qandahar. According to 
the account preserved by Abu al-Faraj , c Abd Allah al-Ashtar' s 
son Muhammad remained in Upper Sind until the death of al -Mansur 
(158/775)» and then went to Medina with his Sindi mother. 2 "' 7 

The Sindi extension of the Pure Soul Revolt was rela- 
tively ' prolonged and widespread, especially in the northern 
regions of the province. The caliph al -Mansur had expressed 
- earlier his concern to Hisham that Sind was becoming a centre 
’for the remnants of the Pure Soul Revolt after its defeat at 
^Medina and Basrah. His apprehension would appear to be well- 

V * 

founded. In additi-on to c Abd Allah al-Ashtar and the unnamed t 

I 

f 
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Zaydiyah, one hears of the presence in Sind of another son of 
Muhammad ( c Ali) and a son of Ibrahim ( al -Hasan) , ^ And, after 
the death of Ibrahim in Basrah, one of his mao or agents, Muhriz 
al-Hanafx, is said to have fled to Sind.-^ 0 Clearly, Sind was 
indeed a rallying place for important leaders of the revolt. 

i Moreover, while the revolt of Muhammad in Medina and 
his brother Ibrahim in Basrah had been put down in a matter of 
months, c Abd Allah and the Zaydiyah were able to hold out in 
Upper Sind for at least seven years. Ya c qubi and Baladhuri 

4 o 

refer to revolts (without indicating their content) occurring 
throughout Upper Sind during this period: in addition to 

Cfs 

, - V 

Qandahar, the centre of the Zaydiyah, Hisham b. c Amr was 

O'] 

obliged to subdue the rebellious cities of Multan and Qandabil. 

If these events are also linked to -the activities of c Abd Allah ' 

and the Zaydiyah, as seems likely, then the- revolt extended 

, <* 

widely over the various regions of Upper Sind. 

Very little is known about the course of Shi c ism within 

A 

Sind during the period between the dispersal of the Pure Soul 
Revolt and the rise of the Isma c ilis in the fourth/tehth cen- 
tury. When the historian and geographer Mas c udi travelled to 

Sind in the year 303/915* he found a number of c Alids there, 

c c a „ 32 

descendants of Umar.b. Alx and Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyah. 

There is some confirmation of this astute historian's obser- 

m 

, vations in the genealogical records. Ibn c Inabah (d. 828/1424),* 
drawing from lost . sources in his c Umdat al- t alib fi-ansab al . 
• Aba T alib , notes that a leader of the militant Kaysaniyah (those 

, t 

$ 
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Shi c ites recognizing the Imamate of the line of Muhammad b. al- 
Hanaf lyah ) , Ja c far b. Ishaq b. c Abd Allah b. Ja°far b. c Abd Allah 
b. Ja c far b. Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyah, was executed in the city 

33 

of Multan, probably in the first half of the third/ninth century. 

o / 

The execution was ordered by an individual named c Abd Allah b. 
c Abd al-Hamid b. Ja c far al- c Umari, a descendant of G Umar b. c Al£- 
b. Abi Talib. 3 ^ 

c Abd Allah al- c Umari was presumably a grandson of Ja c far 
b. Muhammad b.- c Abd Allah .b. Muhammad b. c Umar b, c Al.i b. Abi 
Talib who, ■ according to Ibn c Inabah, revolted in the Hijaz, 
probably in the last quarter of the second/eighth century, and 
fled with a number of his partisans to Sind where he took up 
residence in Multan. One of his brothers, al-Qasim known as 
_ Ibn Habibah, propagandized ( da c £ ) on his own behalf in Taliqan 
(Juzjan), while another, c Umar al-Mikhurani, fled to Balkh-where 
he was the ancestor of a group called the Mikhuraniyah (a num- 
ber of whom later immigrated to India). Jacfar' S' own numerous 
descendants resided in the region of Multan where they accultur- 
ated to the extent that they adopted the native language and ' 

1 r 

eventually converted to Isma c ilism.-^ 

While the 'standard historical and geographical sources 
on Arab Sind have nothing to say of this important c Umar£ c Alid 

A - & C 

family of Multan, one cannot reject Ibn Inabah's account out of 
hand. For various parts of his genealogy, he has drawn on the 
work of Abu al-Hasan c Ali b. Muhammad al- c Umari (d. 443/1051 ) 
who was, like the Multanis, an c Umar'£ c Alid and hence may have 
.had access to family archives not otherwise available.^ 8 Further, 
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the poet Abfi Dulaf Mis c ar b. Muhalhil al-Yanbu c i,who was re- 
portedly dispatched on a mission, to India around 331/942, notes 
that the 'ruler of Multan was a descendant of c Umar b. c Ali b. 

Abi Talib,-^ Since the Arab geographers are unanimous in naming 

the Samlds (a branch of the Quraysh) governors Qf Multan during 

• c w c * 

this period, perhaps the Urn an Alids were quasi-independent 

in a sector of the province of Multan. Ibn c Inabah's observa- 
tion that they had adopted the indigenous language of the region 
of Multan points towards their occupying a position in the less 
Arabized countryside. 

' > 

The early Isma c ili da c wah (’’mission") in Sind . 7 There 
are scattered, although problematic, references to Sind as an 
area of concern to 'the nascent Isma c ili da c wah from the time 

41 

of the so-called "period of concealment" ( dawr al-satr ). 

According to th6 Past fir al-muna.i,iimin , an anorymous Fatimid 

* 

astronomical text, Muhammad To. Isma G il himself fled with his 

six sons from the caliph Harun al- Rashid (170-93/786-809) and 

k? 

took refuge in some area of what is termed Hind. The Persian 

historian Rashid al-Din Fadl Allah (eighth/fourteenth century) 

has ‘preserved another tradition that Muhammad b. Isma c il had 

several unnamed sons in concealment: 

They established themselves in Khurasan and the frontier 
region of Qandahar, in Sind territory, whence their prop- 
agandists attacked the cities and persuaded men to their 
cause by the method of [promising each] the object he. 
desired, jintil a great number had yielded to their per- 
suasions, ^ 

There are, however, some difficulties with accepting 


,*wv 
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the historicity of Rashid al-Din's report, at least for estab- • 

r 

listing the earliest appearance of the Isma c ili da°wah within 
IlIl 

Sind. As Stem has pointed out, there is a considerable 
amount of confusion! in Rashid al-Din's account of the I sma c ilis . ^ 
The appearance of the place name Qandahar suggests the possibil- 
ity that Rashid al— Din or his source may have confused the ac- 
count of the alleged sons of Muhammad b. Isma c il with- the pre- 

» s 

viously mentioned revolt undertaken by c Abd Allah al-Ashtar, 
the son of Muhammad b. c Abd Allah, 1 also at Qandahar. Alterna- 
tively, the report may simply reflect later Isma c ili agitation 
in Upper Sind, legitimized with reference to the movements of 
Muhammad b. Isma c !l and his sons during the period of conceal- 
ment. That is, it could signify an attempt by the Isma c ilis to 

’establish a continuity between the earlier quasi-legendary and 

> ZiA i 

the later more strictly historical da c wah within Sind.- 

•.Whatever the case of the period of concealment, it, is 
clear that Sind was an important region in the earliest phases 
of the historical da c wah '. The various movements later knowpL 
as Isma G il£ became active in the last half of the third/ninth 
century in widely scattered areas of the Mus^m world. • Hamdan 

Qaraiat, from whom the Qaramitah were to take their name, became 

• • 

an Isma c £l£ before the year 260/873 and built-up a vigorous 
movement . in the southern regions of c Iraq.^'' 7 - An Isma c ili cen- 
tre was established in Yarnan by the well-known da c i ("missioner" 

. / 

or "summoner") Abu al-Qasim b. Hawshab Mansur al-Yaman around 

^ J/Q * 

the year 270/883. —It was this centre in Yarnan' which was 
responsible for tfye initial Isma c £li attempt at the proselyt- 
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i^ation of Sind, ° In the same year as his political success in 
Yaman, Mansur dispatched his nephew al-Haytham da c i to Sirid.^ ?v 
The renowned Fatimid qadi al-Nu c man b. Muhammad, who .records 
the event in hi°s Ris&lat iftitah al-da c wah (written ca. 3^6/ 

957) > notes that al-Haytham converted 1 many of the inhabitants 
of the region and that the da c wah was still active at the, time, 
of his writing,-"’ 0 Unfortunately, nothing more is known of this 
early da c wah in Sind."’' 1 " Since al-Haytham was closely related 
to and had been sent by Mansur al-Yaman, it is probable that 
he and the da c wah in Sind followed Mansur' s lead in remaining 
loyal to the Fatimid c Ubayd- Allah al-Mahdx in the Qaraiati schism 
following 286/899 . t 

There is no further reference to the Israa c xl£ da c wah in 
Sind until the reign of the Fatimid caliph al-Mu c izz ( 341-65/ 
953-75). At this time, there was an extremely effective d£ c i 
in the Multan region whose activities excited a considerable" 
controversy. Al-Nu c man b. Muhammad, the chief padi of al-Mu c izz, 

' o 

has preserved a detailed account of the dispute, as seen from 
the perspective of the Fatimid court . ^ A certain unnamed da c i , 
active in Multan from around 330/941 to his death in 348/959 « 
had succeeded in converting one of the princes of the region 
(probably an c Umar£ c Alid) and, more importantly for the ensu- 
ing debate, a large number of non-Muslims? This latter group ,% 
are ; ’ termed ma.jus ( Zoroastrians) by al-Nu c man, which has led to 
some confusion. Abbas Hamdani believes that Multan- was in- 
habited by both Buddhists and Zoroastrians , (Hot Hindus), 1 and 
that it was the latter group which converted to Isifta c ilism,-^., 




o , t 

S, M. Stem notes but rejects Fouqher’ s view that othere were 
maga-brahmanas at Multan and suggests that the term majus "is 
probably a vague denomination for Hindus. While Stem is 


surely correct that the term refers to Hindus and not Zoroas- 
trians, he is a bit .too hasty in rejecting the majus affilia- 
tions of Multan. As nqted earlier, there is a clear precedent 

* « 

in the Indie sources to associate the sun-temple of Multan 

o 

with the maga-brahmanas who are said to have introduced heli- 
olatry into Hinduism.-^ 


- The Sindi da c i was accused at the court of a]/-Mu c izz of 

4’ I 

heresy. According to the Majalis , the primary charge was that 
he had introduced 

... a reprehensible innovation. He won a great number 
of Zoroastrians ( majus ) for, the da°wa , while they were » 
still keeping their religion and had not previously 
. - .-become Muslims. He allowed them to' follow their earlier 
’•^practices, taking no notice of thos^ prohibitions of God 
■ that did not exist in their former religion. 
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the 


.That ‘is, and this is the view of the converts from Islam,' 
da c i had incompletely Isma c ilized the converts from Hinduism. 

In particular, so the charge went, he had permitted ^em to 
retain within Isma c ilism certain indigenous Hindu practices 

60 

in matrimonial and ‘dietary laws. r _ • 

What then was the heresy of the Sindi da c l ffi The Majalis 


implies that it was a' form of syncretism, and modem scholars 
generally have accepted this view. However, there are some 
indications that -the heresy was related to certain unorthodox 
views held by the da c i concerning th^ Fatimid claims to the 
Imamate, The Yamani da c l c Imad al-Din Idris (d. 8?2/l 46?) has 


vJt . 
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preserved a Ibng letter ( si.jill ) from al-Mu c izz to Jalam b, . 
Shayban, the heretical da c i 1 s replacement, in which’ are an- 

c 

swered "certain questions concerning the restoration of reli- ° 

gion and the abolition of the changes .introduced by the wicked 

da c i , who had wandered upon the path of transgressors."^ 2 In 

the si.jill , the heresy of the Sindi da c i is cited and refuted: 

As to the confusion of those pLople [heterodox Sindis] and 
their perplexities, about which you write in your questions, 
viz. what they say about the seven Lieutenants ( khulafa’ ) , 
and about their number being completed with the seventh 
among them: their doctrine is one of 'limitation 1 ( tawqit ) , 
similar to the doctrine which we have mentioned before. 

I mean to say, that as they professed 'limitation' in the 
case of Muhammad b. Isma c il, and he died, and they developed 
their doctrine about him, they asserted that he^ had appointed 
as his lieutenant someone who was not one of his sons and 
that this lieutenant appointed after himself another lieu- 
tenant, till, they reached the number seven. They asserted 
that the first of them was c Abd Allah b. Maymun al-Qaddah. 
They did all that in order to support their .doctrine that 
there is no Imam after him (soil. Muhammad b. Isma c il), 
and that the person whom he has appointed as his lieutenant 
, was one of the common people. They sever what God ordered 
to be joined and contradict the word of God ( Qur' an XLIII, 

27): 'And he appointed it to be a lasting word among his 
'posterity' . 

The refutation suggests that the heretical da c i and his 
Sindi supporters accepted a doctrine of the limitation ( tawqit ) 
of the Imamate. They alleged that there were only seven Imams, 
the last of these was Muhammad b. Isma c il, and the Imamate 
actually ended with his death. He will return, however, as 
the qa' im ("Messiah"), until which time there could be no Imams, 
only caliphs ("successors" or "vicegerents"), the first of which 
was c Abd Allah b. Maymun al-Qaddah, and the last of which would 

7 

be the seventh. As Stem has pointed out, the implication in- 
herent in this view of thd* Imamate is that the Fapimids are 
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simply caliphs not Imams and, moreover, that al-Mu c izz ftims^if 
is the seventh successor after c Abd Allah al-Qaddah and hence 
the' last. ^ In short, the q a 1 im , the Messiah, will reappear 
during the reign of al-Mu c izz.>. 

The view that the Imamate ended with Muhammand"b. Isma c il 
struck directly, at the claims of al-Mu c izz and the Fatimids of 
being direct descendants of Muhammad b. Isma c £l and the sole 
line of legitimate Isma c £li Imams. ^ Moreover, since al-Mu c izz 

m 

was perceived as being the seventh successor, in whose reign 
the Messiah would reappear, the da c i ’ s position opened up the 
possibility of an c Alid revolt based upon rival claims to the 
lsma c ili Imamate. Such a theory would be unwelcome, even dan- 
gerous, and al-Mu c izz clearly would have been unable to accept 
it. Hence, while the public attack on the Sindi da c i may have 
been related to his latitudinarian policy toward the Hindu con- 
verts, it is more likely his deviant theory of the imamate which 
constituted his primary heresy, at least from the perspective of 
the Fatimid court. 

Al-Mu c izz responded to these events in Sind very quickly. 
Although he was not able to take direct action against the da c i 
due to the 1 latter’s strong support within Sind, he did attempt 
indirectly to undermine the da c i * s position while appearing . 
formally to accept him. However, the Sindi da c £ died in a 
riding accident shortly thereafter, 
necessary. ^ 


and no further action was 
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The Isma c il£ state at Multan . While the anonymous he-j„ 
retical da G £ was responsible in many ways for the support given 
Isma G ilism by a po-rtion of the population of the province of 

..Multan, it was his successor as da c i , Jalam (variation, yalam) 

A & *7 

b. Shayban, who established Fatimid rule in the province. ' 

Through his actions, the khutbah, the symbol of allegiance, was 

transferred from the c Abbas.ids to the Fatimids, and Isma c ilism 

became the official state religion of Multan. The date of 

o 

Jalam’ s success in Multan can be established with some certainty. 

The previously mentioned si.jill “from al-Mu c izz, written after 

tile conquest of Multan, beats the date 35^/965.^ In this 

letter, al-Mu izz told Jalam: 

Referring to what you have written: that God has granted 
you a victory over those who had attacked you and wanted 
to oust you from your places that terrible battles have 
been fought between you, till God gave you the victory, 
by His help and assistance and you exterminated them 
completely; that you destroyed their idol and built a 
mosque on its site — what a great favour, what manifest 
and palpable excellence and lasting glory is that from 
Godi We would be very much pleased if you could send us 
the head of .that idol; it would accrue to your lasting ‘ 
glory and would inspire your brethren at our end to in- 
crease their zeal and their desire ta 0 unite with you in 
a common effort in the cause of God . ' 

i 

There are two controversial matters covered in this letter which 
require elucidation; who was the ruler of Multan who was defeated 
by Jalam, and what was the,, temple which was rebuilt into a mosque? 

The first question concerns the relationship between the 
Isma c il£ da c £s and the ruling house of Multan. At the time of 
Jalam b. Shayban’ s victory, Multan was 'governed by unnamed de- 

f r ^ 

scendants of al-Munabbih b. Asad al-Qurashi who read the khutbah 

“ ■■ — • ■ « * 

c a 71 ' 

for the Abbasids,/ Members of this hereditary and independent 
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dynasty belonged to the tribe of Samah b. Lu'ayy b, Ghalib, a 
branch of the Quraysh,^ 2 It generally is thought that the 
anonymous ruler defeated by Jalara was the Samid amir of-Multan 
and, moreover, that the subsequent. da c is (who are thought to 
have been direct descendants of Jalam) replaced the Samids as 
the hereditary rulers of Multan. ^ That is, it is assumed that 
the da c is of*Multan combined hereditary religious and secular 
authority in their person throughout the period of Fatimid rule. 

This view of Fatimid Multan is contravened by the evi- 
dence. The Hu dud al- c alam , written 372/982, notes that the 
khu t bah was read at Multan for the Fatimids ( bar maghribi ) by 

/ A 7^1 

the governor, "a Quraishite /from the descendants of Sam,"' 


The reference is clearly to, 
ruling on behalf of the Fat| 


a descendant of Samah b, Lu'ayy 
.mids. Moreover, Jurbadhqani, trans- 


lating the Arabic T a ' r lkh aA- Y aminx into Persian in the year 

603/1206, gives the name of uhe I'sma c ili governor ( wall ) of 

Multan at the time of the Ghaznavid conquest as Abu al-Fath 

Lodi, surely a copyist's e^ror foj\Lu' ayy. ^ 

The victory which is referred^%Cr-in~the letter of al- . 

Mu c izz, if it is military 'and not spiritual, would have been 

over a Samid who survived the defeat by converting, or else 

over other elements in the province, After the conquest, the 

* 

governorship would appear to have remained in the hands of the 
Samids, under the spiritual authority of the da_i§. It is dif- 
ficult, however, to discern the precise relationship between 
the amirs and the da c is of Multan. In any case, the Fatimid 
Imams kept a relatively tight rein on the political authority 
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of the Multan governorship. According to; Maqdisi, an eye-witness, 
treaties were sent from Multan to the Fatimid court in Egypt for 
ratification.^ 

The previously cited passage of the si; i ill of al-Mu c izz 
extols Jalam for having destroyed an idol and transformed its 

i 

temple into a mosque. It seems likely that the reference is * 

* _ . i 

to the sun-temple of Multan, the most prominent non-Muslim site 

in Upper Sind, and, indeed, Biruni (d. after 442/1050) makes I 

• • - 77 ' 

the connection explicit. As a result, there would appear to 

he little douht that the idol of the sun-temple was destroyed 

before 354/965 (the date of the si.iill )' and the temple itself 

transformed into a mosque. This is the view generally accepted 

by modem historians. ^ 

The problem occurs when subsequent Muslim geographers, 

refer to both the sun-temple of Multan and its idol as being 

in existence after 354/965. The Hudud al- c alam of 372/9 82 

briefly' notes the famous idol and temple in Fatimid Multan and 

79 

the large number of pilgrims from India visitij^; it. More 
importantly, the pro-Fatimid geographer Maqdisi, who actually 
visited Multan around the year 375/985* refers to the idol and 
temple as being in use at the time, giving a detailed descrip- 

go 

tion which parallels the accounts of earlier geographers. 

It is possible that Maqdisi’ s information here is simply a 
reiteration of the text of Istakhri, a source, he had on hand 

O-i 

throughout his travels. However, while describing the city 
of Multan, he does not simply paraphrase Iffakhri, but mentions 

l . ' " ’ 
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(although briefly) the contemporary Shi c ite practices" of its 
inhabitants, notably in the' call to prayer, and the Fatimid 
affiliations of its -rulers and "society. In any^case, if the 
sun-temple had been recently transformed into an Isma c ili mosque 
surely Maqdisi would have recorded the information. As a result 
i‘t is necessary to conclude that the sun-temple and idol of 
Multan were still 1 in existence in 375/985. 

Several attempts have been made to reconcile these con- 
flicting accounts. Abbas Hamdani, accepting the historicity of 

i A A 

both Maqdisi and the si. i ill , surmises.., that Jalam b. Shayban de- 
stroyed the. idol the year after Maqdisi visited Multan.®-^ How- 
ever, the si; j ill referring to these events bears the date 35V 
965; hence, if the letter is historical, and there is no reason 
to doubt it, the event described must have occurred shortly be- 
fore this date. The letter of 35V965 cannot be used as evi- 
dence for the destruction of the idol in 376/986. A. Nabi Khan 
has suggested that the temple was destroyed in 35V965 and that 

the local Hindus had rebuilt it by the time Maqdisi arrived 

QL . . 

some twenty years later. This is possible, of course, but 
highly unlikely. The temple referred to in the si .1 ill , it 
should be noted, was not simply destroyed; it was transformed 
into the main Isma c ili mosque of Multan. ^ It is simply in- 
conceivable that Jalam or his immediate successors as da c ls 
would have permitted such a crucial Isma G ili site to be recon- . 
verted into a Hindu temple. It could be argued that the Hindu 
community built another sun- temple elsewhere in Multan, but 
Maqdisi locates the temple in the middle of the marketplace, 

r ~\ 
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the same site noted in pre-Isma ill sources. 

Perhaps- the controversy should be seen in- the light of 
the alleged heresy of the previous da c i of Multan. While the 
primary reason for al-Mu c izz'S displeasure with the da G i was 
the latter's espousal of a theory “of the Imamate which challenged 

A 

Fatimid claims, the ostensible public rationale was the Hirtdu- 
ization of the da c wah in Sind. Jalam b, Shayban, the new da c i 

I 

who was- the. recipient of the si. i ill , would thus be portrayed as 
contrasting radically with the previous da c i in his treatment 
of public Hindu artifacts such as temples and idols. As a re- 
sult, the ' emphasis on Jalam’ s idol-breaking function as da c x , 
apparent in the si. i ill , may well have fulfilled a propagandist 
purpose for the Fatimids ^and not been representative of actual 
events occurring in Multan, On the other hand, if the events 
described by the si.jill and by Maqdisi are both strictly his- 
torical, then one would have to conclude that the temple of the 
si.jill was not the famous sun-t-emple of Multan and that the idol 
whose head was forwarded to al-Mu c izz was only one of- many such 
idols in Upper Sind. 

In any case, it is clear that,- the Isma c il£s of Multan 
did not pursue a policy of temple destruction. The Hudud al- 
c alam , in describing Fatimid Multan, mentions not only the 
many pilgrims from India visiting its main temple, but also 
the existence of large and prosperous Hindu temples in other 

O rj 

regions of the province. As far as the sun-temple of Multan 
is concerned, it was certainly destroyed at some time before 
Biruni' (d. after 442/1050), perhaps in the widespread ruin and 

\ 





desolation of the city which accompanied the Ghaznavid conquest. 
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The Ghaznavid conquest . The Isma c ili state of Multan 
was not to survive for very long. Within a year of his acces- 
sion in 366 / 976 , Na^ir al-Dawlah Sebtiktigin, the founder of the 
Ghaznavid dynasty, had invaded -the region of Sind called’ Turan 
and made the roller of its capital Qusdar tributary. In the 
same year, Sebliktigin forced Jaypal, the Hindushahi. ruler, from 
the Kabul -Lamghan region and, after a series of altercations, 
succeeded in annexing Hindushahi territory up to Peshawar.^ 0 
In Mukran, the' Ma c danids transferred their allegiance from the 
Buyids to Sebttktigin and, lafcer, to his son Mahmud Ghaznavi.^ 
As a result of these manoeuvres, 'shortly after constituting a 
state tributary to the Fatimids, the Isma c ilis of Multan found 

themselves increasingly isolated, with the Ghaznavids moving in 

% 

on the northwest, west, and southwest. 

This threat to Isma c ili Multan intensified with the 


accession of the expansionist and strongly Sunnite Sultan Yarnin 

al-Dawlah Mahmud in 388 / 998 . After first securing the western 

frontier, Mahmud turned his attention to India and, in 392/1001, 

defeated the Hindushahi forces of Jaypal near Peshawar, tempo- 

92 * 

ranly occupying their capital at Wayhmd. Mahmud again in- 
vaded India in 395/ 1004- and, passing through Walishtan in Turan 
and fording the Indus River in the vicinity of Multan, went on 
to conquer the adjacent region of Bhatiyah.' 7 -^ The appearance 
, of a strong Ghaznavid army in the neighbourhood of Multan and 
the defeat of the Hindu ruler of Bhatiyah, once an integral part 
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of Arab Sind, must have been portentous for the Isma c ilis of 
Multan, Shortly thereafter, the governor of Multan,-^ Abu al- 

Futtih (variation, Abu al-Fath) Da'ud b. Nasr, ^ entered into 

• * • 

a defense alliance with Anandpal b. Jaypal (who>had succeeded 
his father^over the Hindushahis) , probably in conjunction with 
other Indian dynasties of the northwest. 

The alliance was tested the next year (396/1005) when 
Mahmud decided to invade and annex the state of Multan. ^ 
According to the sources, the casus belli of the Ghaznavid 
invasion was the alleged apostasy (ilhad) of the Isma c ilis of 
the region which Mahmud wished to eradicate . ^ Be this^s it 
may, there were certainly other compelling motivations leading 
the Ghaznavids to Multan. For. one thing, the annexation'o^j' 
this Fatimid enclave would illustrate vividly Mahmud's commit- 
ment to the anti-Fatimid and anti-Isma c ili Sunnism of the 
c Abbasid caliphate. Through his actions in Multan, Mahmud 
could emphasize (vis-a-vis the Shi c ite Daylamites) his role 
as the primary defender of Sunnite orthodoxy within the c Abbasid 
empire, a basis for the legitimization of Ghaznavid rule. On 
more practical grounds, the annexation of the province of Multan 
would provide capital for the continuance of Ghaznavid campaigns 
elsewhere and, moreover, strike a blow against a weak link in 

the Hindushahi alliance, thus preparing the way for further 

' - 

advances into India. 

The Hindushahi' ruler attempted to fulfill his obligations 

by blocking the Sultan's advance on Multan at Peshawar, but his 

99 

forces were defeated. 7 Realizing the futility of immediate 
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resistance and wishing to prolong the - life of the da°wah in Sind, 

Da'ud b. Nasr removed himself and the state treasury from Multan. 100 

The Isma G ili forces in the. city jnanaged to repel the Ghaznavid 

azmy. for a week, hut then were compelled to surrender, 101 The 

terms of their capitulation required the payment of an indemnity 

of twenty million dirhams (Ibn al-Athir reports, more realisti- 
k * 

ID? 

cally, twenty thousand). Multan remained semi -independent , 

however, for four more years. In 401/1010, Mahmud returned and, 

extinguishing what Isma c ili resistance remained, annexed the 

city and province into the Ghaznavid empire. 10 -^ 

According to Gardizi (d. after 444/1052), it was the 

second Ghaznavid invasion which resulted in the decimation of 

the Multani Isma c ilis; Mahmud seized the majority, killing some, 

cutting off the hands of others, and imprisoning the remainder 

in isolated forts. 10 ^ Another contemporary, Ibn ^ahir al-‘ 

Baghdadi (d, 429/1037), refers to thousands of Isma c ilis being 

'killed or mutilated at Multan. 10 ^ Da’ 3d b. Nasr himself was 

captured during the final conquest and died in prison not long 

thereafter. 10 ^ The main Isma c ili mosque at Multan was abandoned 

and, at the time of Biruni (d; after 442/1050), was being used 

107 

for the storage of henna. ' , x 

It is difficult to reconstruct the history of Habbarid 
Lower Sind during this period. When Maqdisi’ visited the city, 
of Mansurah around 375/985» he noted the close' relationship 
between the Buyids and the Habbarids (whose envoy he met at 
Shiraz), although the latter read the khutbah independently 

i • 
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for the c Abbasids.^°® Mumtaz Pathan has perceived this diplo- 
matic relationship with the Buyids as ah indication of "Fatimid 
influence" at Mansurah, but this is highly unlikely, After 

Maqdisi, there is no further mention of Habbarid Sind until 
416/1026, about fifteen years after the conquest of Multan, 
when Mahmud Ghaznavi annexed Mansurah and Lower Sind, almost as 
an afterthought on his return from the famous raid on Somnath.' 1 ' 10 
The name of the ruler of Mansurah would appear to have been 
Khafif, as recorded by Mahmud's court poet Farrukhi (d. r 429/ 
1037). Whatever his name, the ruler of Lower Sind at the 
time was surely a Habbarid.^" 1 " 2 But was he an Isma c ili? Ibn 

D 

al-Athir (followed here by I bn,-, Khaldun) preserves a tradition 
that Mahmud conquered Mansurah because its ruler had aposta- 
tized from Islam. The implication is that the Habbarid 
ruler had converted to Isma c ilism, and most recent historians . 
have so concluded, usually dating .this conversion after the 
Ghaznavid conquest of Multan (401/1010) when, it is assumed, 
the Isma c ilis transferred their da c wah to Habbarj-d Lower Sind, 11 ^ 
Howevpr, it is difficult to accept the premise that the 
last Habbarid ruler converted to IsAa c ilism. While the so-called 
apostasy of the Isma ilis of Multan is frequently noted by. the 
‘contemporary sources, in sharp contrast not one refers to the 
apostasy of the ruler of Mansurah. If the Habbarids had 

become Isma G ili by the time of the Ghaznavid conquest, surely 

0 

Mahmud's chroniclers would have recorded and extolled their 
extinction, as earlier at Multan. It seems legitimate, there- 
fore, to conclude that Ibn al-Athir, writing some two hundred • 


? 
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years after these events, simply confounded the situation at 
Mansurah with that earlier at Multan. Alternatively, if the 
report is accepted, it is possible that it reflects later 
Ghaznavid justification for the conquest of what was, after all, 
an c Abbasid province. In any case, it is clear that, at least 
during the Arab period, the Isma c ilis were successful primarily 
in Upper not Lower Sind. 


. Survivals- of Isma c ilism in Sind . While the' fall of ’ Arab 
Sind, both Isma e ili ,and Habbftri-d;, 'brings our topic to a close, 
sbmething should be said' about the- subsequent course of Isma c ilism 
.in the region. The scripture of the Druze schism of Isma c ilism 
has preserved an, epistle, dated in the seventeenth Druze year 
(i.e., 425/1033)/ 'written, by an early leader of the community, 
Baha" .al-Din al-Muqtana :to- a certain shaykh (i.e. , "a leader of 
the, initiated, , c uqqal ) IRajabal b-. Sumar, head of the Unitarians 


(i.e., the Druze) of Multan. 


116 . 


In this letter, al-Muqtan& asks: 


O'- venerable- Rajabal ,~ alert ^our people ( qawm ) , the Unitarians 
( muwa hh ifluri ) , and entreat Da'ud the Younger, whom Masud has 
released from prison and internment, so' that you might ful- 
' fill your duty against his. nephew c Abd Allah and all the ' 
people of al-Multan [ sic ] , and thereby separate the people 
of consecration, unity', and certainty from the party of 
error, controversy, iniquity, and oppression. 

It is clear from the fetter that the Isma c ili community 
of Multan was in considerable] disarray following the Ghaznavid 
conquest and the subsequent imprisonment and death of Da'ud b. 

p 

Nasr and many other prominent members of the da c wah . The rem- • 
nants of, .the da°wah in Multan had split, forming a Druze faction 

*1 *1 O - 

headed by RHjabal and a loyalist Fatimid faction headed by 
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c Abd Allah, the son of Da'ud b. Nash's brother Layth.'*''*'^ Da’ud 
al-Asghar ("the Younger"), surely the son of Da'ud b. Nasr^ had 
just been released from prison by the Ghaznavid Sultan Mas c ud 
(421-32/1031-41) , and the Druze letter refers to. the attempts 
made by each faction to obtain Da'ud al-Asghar' s support. It 

' v 

is not known how Da'ud received the Druze appeal or if, indeed, 
it was ever communicated. Nothing more is heard of the Druze 
in Sind, and, in any case, .the door to conversion for this sect ■> 
closed shortly thereafter (435/1043). Da'ud al-Asghar, however, 
did remain an Isma c ili and, after the death of Mas c ud in 432/ 

1041, organized his community in Multan in a rebellion, albeit 
unsuccessful.' 1 ' 20 The fortunes of the Multani Isma G ilis dec-lined 
in -subsequent years, although they still retained sufficient 

I 

support to raise a revolt in 571/1175 against the Ghurid Sultan 

» # 

Mu c izz al-Din Muhammad.'*' 2 ' 1 * , 

• • 

r> "* * 

It is quite likely that Shaykh Rajabal b. Sumar of the 
Druze ejHstle of 425/1033 belonged to the Sumrah caste which 

1 on 

founded the dynasty of the same name around the year, 445/1053. 

He could even be the Sumrah who was the legendary founder of the 
dynasty. J If this is the case, then perhaps some of the early 
Sumrah rulers (the dynasty survived semi-independently until 
752/1351)' bad Isma c ili affiliations or inclinations. Unfortu- 
nately, very little is known, of this obscure dynasty. 1 1^ should 
be noted, however, that those contemporary sources which do re- 
fer to them do not charge them with being Isma c £li. 12i *’ Hence, ' { 
it is necessary to remain cautious before assigning to this 
dynasty, as is customary, an intermediary role between the • • 
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ea&ier and later da c wah in India. 12 ^ 

Finally, while beyond the scope of this study, it should 
he noted that, after the schism of 48?/l09^. the Nizari’ form of 
Isma c £lism '(hut not the Tayyibi) was represented In Sind from 

i-*' .. * 

whence it was introduced into other- parts of the Indian •sub- 
continent, particularly neighbouring Gujarat where it flour*- 

y 

1 9A rt 

ished. The first non-legendary Nizari da G i figuring in the 
Indian tradition is Pir Shams al-Din who travelled from Persia, 

probably in the first half of the seventh/thirteenth century, 

. A . *] P*7 A 

to the city of Uchh, south of Multan. ' Indeed, Uchh, where 

a number of the early Nizari pirs are buried, formed the primary 
centre of the Nizari da' wah for several centuries. The Kh.ojah 
( khV/a.iah ) community, of so much importance to later Nizari 
Isma c £lism in India, are said to have been converted in Sind 
, by Pir Sadr al-Din , in the eighth/fourteenth century. 12 ^ They • 
originally belonged to the well-known Sindi caste of Lohanah. 1 ^ 0 
Moreover, many of the early ginans , hymns which communicate the 
Nizari tradition, are written in archaic. Sindi. The possi- 
bility of continuities between the earlier Fatimid and the 
plater Nizari da c wah .will be explored later in this chapter , - 
when the issue of the embedment of the tradition is discussed . n 

Isma c £lism and the Islamic environment . As noted in 
the preceding chapter, the death-dates, of traditionists bearing 1 

nisbahs related to Sind register a gradual- increase after the 

' * " * ' ’ 

“ Arab conquest, peaking, in the middle, of the third/ninth century.-*^ 2 
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Thereafter, one can observe a steady decline in the incidence 

of such nisbahs . accelerating in the course of the fourth/tenth 
* 

century and practically disappearing in the fifth/eleventh cen- 
tury when only three traditionists are noted. . Subsequently, 

* 

there is a hiatus of several centuries before a similar quantity 
of Sindi traditionists is again observed in the literature . ^3 
Modem historians studying the biographical data for 
Sind have been aware of the decline in the number of tradition- 
ists and generally have attempted to find an explanation for 
this phenomenon by positing an Isma c il£ animus toward the study 
of tradition. In brief, it is argued that a golden age of 
h adifh studies existed in Sind under the independent Habbarid 
and Samid dynasties during the first half of the fourth/tenth 

4t 

century and that this was curtailed hy the ^irect action of 
the Isma ills once they had come to power in Multan during the 
latter half of the same century. Muhammad Ishaq, who has given 
the most detailed cause and effect argument, perceives that the 
Isma c £lis were "bent on destroying not only the structure of 
the states of the Sunnis, but also their religion and culture, " 
and hence concludes that in Sind "the study of IJqdith, the 
fountain-head of the religious laws of the Sunnis, received a 
great setback. He isolates the closing down of the Sunni 
madrasahs by the Isma c il£ "fanatics', 1 as a particularly crucial ' 
development, forcing Sindi traditionists to choose between sus- 
pending .their studies in Sind or emigrating elsewhere. J In 

his viewr traditionism was unable to recover after the conquest 
of Sind by. the Sunni Ghaznavids since Mahmud died before he was 
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able to "effect a wholesale extermination from the country of 

* s v 

the Shi c ites. As a result of these factors, the study of ' 

hadith in Sind never was able to develop the potential that was 

* 

evident earlier in the Arab period. 

1 i 

Like the arguments concerning the nature of’ conversion 
in Sind which, we have* seen, issued from a reified perception 
of the nature of Islam, .Ishaq's position 'here is derived from 
his perception of Isma c ilism as a religion which necessarily 
compels its believers to destroy important Sunni institutions 
such as the study of h adith . If one accepts this view of ' 
Isma c ilism, then it follows that to prove the assertion that 

traditionism died out in Sind due to Isma c xli actions, one 

\ 

must prove simply that' the Isma G ilis came to power in Sind. 

As in the arguments over conversion, there is little attempt 
to relate conclusions to actual data. For example Ishaq sug- 
gests that the Isma c ilis would "perpetrate their acts of van- 
dalism on the educational institutions of al-Man^ura and Debal,""^ 
but nowhere does -he adduce evidence that in fact the Isma c ilxs 
did destroy these institutions. The argument proceeds from the 
assumption that this is something Isma c £lis would do if they 
were able. 

. It is difficult, however, to accept the ^ogency of an 

’ s 

argument based solely on a perception of Isma c ilism as being 
necessarily hostile to the Sunni religious sciences as an ex- 
planation' for the decline in the incidence of Sindl^tradition- 

ists. What is known of the Fatimid Isma c ilis elsewhere does 

? * ■* 

not intimate a radical aversion toward the study of tradition . ^9 



While the religious policy of the Fatimids varied in circum- 
stances and with particular caliphs, the general attitude to- 
ward the Sunni Muslims as well as other religious groups was 
relatively restrained.^ 0 

In any case, there was no golden age in the study .of 
tradition ^coeval with Habbarid and Samid rule in Sind which the 
Isma c ilis could have destroyed. The death-dates of traditionists 

bearing a nisbah related to Sind peaked in the middle of the 

# 

third/ninth century and actually retrogressed during the sub- 
sequent Habbarid and Samid period. The Isma c il£s,- who came 
to power in Multan around 35^/965, could not have been the sin- 
gle or even the most important cause of the decline in h adith 

J 

studies simply because the downturn already is evident from an 
earlier period. They may have acclerated the trend, it is true, 
but it should be noted that Sindi traditionists disappear in 
the literature after the conquest by the Sunni Ghaznavids in 
the fifth/eleventh century. 

Nor did the Isma^lis have authority over those areas 
of Sind which produced traditionists. Aparif'from the generic 
al-Sindi, the local nisbaJis— carried by traditionists from the 
area are al-DaybtrXi7 al-Mansuri (both in Lower Sind), and al- 
Qusdari (in Turan).^^ There is not one traditionist with a ’ 
Multani nisbah whose name has survived in the literature. 

i 

While the Isma c £lis did govern Multan for” almost fifty years, 

if they ever controlled Lower Sind (and, as previously noted, 

\ 

it is doubtful), it would have been for only a few years prior 
to the Ghaznavid annexation in 416/1025. That is, the Isma c ilis 


could not have been the main cause of the decline in the- study 
of tradition in those places for which there is evidence of its 
study, simply because they had little or no direct impact on 
these areas. 

' ' i 

Accordingly, it is necessary to reject the simple^ cause 
and effect argument of Isma c il£ hostility toward the Sunni re- 
ligious sciences as the explanation for the decline in the in- 
cidence of Sindi traditionists noted in the biographical liter- 
ature. If an explanation is to be located, it is reasonable to 
suggest,, then it should be sought at the onset of the actual 
downturn in nisbahs — i.e., the last half of the third/ninth 

century. There is some evidence of a relationship between 

*\ 

events then occurring in Sind and the absence of Sindi tradi- 
tionists abroad. 

The downswing of the curve of death-dates for tradition 

"} 

ists bearing Sind- related nisbahs begins at the same time as 
the breakdown of c Abbasid authority in the region during the 
last half of the third/ninth century. During this period, 
previously united Arab Sind was fragmented into two major 
ruling dynasties (the Habbarids at Mansurah and the Samids at 
Multan) and at least four minor dynasties in the regions of 
Mukran and Turan,^^ In sharp contrast to the previous gover- 
nors of Umayyad and c Abbasid Sind, the names and dates of these 
rulers can be restored only partly and even then with 'great 
difficulty , It is apparent .that , after its separation from 
the direct-. control of the c Abbasids in the late third/ninth 
century', the region of Sind had begun a, process of disintegra- 
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tion into increasingly smaller effective political units. By 
the time of the Ghaznavid conquest, the de facto power in Sind 
would appear to have resided with the eighteen indigenized Arab 
tribes whose rights and positions were confirmed by the Ghazna- 
rids. 146 

* 0 

Political fragmentation was accompanied by economic" 

fragmentation which accelerated in the course of the' fourth/ 

tenth century. The numismatic history of Arab Sind is of 

especial interest here. In the corpus of gold and silver 

coinage uncovered during recent excavations at the port of 

Daybul, the only Arab city in Sind to be studied extensively, 

the terminal date is a silver coin minted at Basrah in 261/ 
ih-7 

874. ' , After this date, there are small Habbarid copper coins 

(no gold or silver) , bearing an indigenous motif, usually a 

-| [iO 

star or a lotus flower. On the understanding that the pres- 

V *1 V 

ence of gold and silver coinage implies inter- regional commence 
and copper intra- regional commerce, it can be suggested that, 
as Sind disintegrated into various oonrpetitive states, inter- 
regional commerce waned in importance in favour of intra- 
regional commerce. Moreover, the popularity of indigenous 
motifs on the coins of the fourth/tenth century suggests the 
indigenization of the dynasty itself, drawing on local symbols 
in its public artifacts. 

The port of Daybul, relying as it did on inter- regional 
maritime commerce, diminished in importance during the fourth/ 
tenth century. • Indeed, at the time of the Ghaznavid conquest, 
no special attempt was made to seize the port and control its 
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trade. 7 There is even some indication that Daybul was under- 
going 'a process of depopulation concomitant to its declining 
commercial importance. When the Umayyad mosque of the city 
was later repaired by the Habbarids, the size of the entrance, 
was reduced by half, suggesting less frequent usage. In 
addition, the quality of the repairs gradually degenerated. , 
While the floor of the mosque was paved initially with finely 
worked stone,, subsequent repairs reveal four deteriorating 
levels, ending in a simple floor of compacted earth. 

What is being suggested, then, is that' there is a cor- 

t 

relation between the decline in the recruitment and circulation 
of the religious elite of. Sind (those bearing nisbahs of the 
region), both at home and abroad, and the economic and politi- 
cal fragmentation occurring in tfre fourth/tenth century. As 
noted earlier, the accumulation of mercantile surpluses can be 
expecte.d to drop when an economy dependent on inter- regional 
commerce changes into one dependent on intra- regional commerce. " L - 
The abatement of mercantile surpluses would have an effect both 
on the recruitment and replication of the religious elite within 
Sind and the circulation of that elite abroad. Since the vast 
majority of Sindi Muslims abroad and Muslims within Sind were 
engaged in the study and transmission of hadith, it would „be 
, this sector of learning which would be affected by these devel-' 
opments. _ ' 4 . 

In Si^nd itself, one would expect to find the socid'* 
economic system less able to maintain capital intensive edu- 

•\x 

cational institutions on the^basis of decreasing revenue. 
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The inability of the Habbarids to maintain the main mosque (with 

* 

its attached madrasah ) at Daybul is strong evidence of this 
decapitalization of religious institutions. As Habbarid sup- 
port for crucial institutions subsided, there would be a con- 
comitant decline in the quality and quantity of traditionists 
produced within Sind. At the same time, due to the decline in 
accumulated mercantile surpluses, members of the religious elite 
may well have become relat'ively impoverished themselves and hence 

have been unable to meet the costs of educationin those insti- 

1 

tutions which remained. That is, the religious elite of Sind, 
the group providing the pool of traditionists, would have been 
unable to replicate their class at the same rate in the altered 
circumstances of the fourth/tenth century. 

The same processes may account for the decline of Sindi 
traditionists abroa/d. The drop in the accumulation of mercan- 
tile surpluses in Sind would mean that fewer Sindi scholars 
would have been able to finance a quality education abroad, 

d‘ 

an expensive proposition, and hence obtain entry in the bio- 
graphical dictionaries'. Moreover, as the economic situation 

\ 

worsened and Sind became increasingly isolated from the cen- 
tral heartlands, there would be fewer Sindis travelling or 

living abroad for such purposes as trade who could have par- 

■ , * 

ticipated in the incidental study of h adith or financed such 
study on the part of relatives. As the overall circulation 
of Sindi elite abroad subsided, so would the circulation of 
Sindi traditionists. As noted earlier, the usage of a regional 
nisbah would not survive long f after severance from some form of 


In the absence of continuous 
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> association with its object . ^-*3 
recruitment from Sind, - the incidence of Sind-related nisbahs 
noted, abroad would necessarily decline and eventually disappear. 
Finally, the religious sffot^tLon within Sind a^o would have had 
an impact on the circulation of^Sindi^tra3itionists. The dete- 
rioration of institutions supportive of the study of hadrth in 
Sind and the consequent Inability of the religious elite to re- 
plicate itself left a smaller pool of traditionists within Sind 
/ 

"for travel abropd, even if they could bear the expense. 

To the extent that the preceding arguments are valid, 
then it will be necessary to revise, at least with regard to 
Sind, the well-known theory of Bernard Lewis concerning the ■ 
relationship between Fatimid Isma c ilism and the Indian maritime 

1 th. A 

trade. In his view, the Fatimids sought to divert the mar- 

itime Indian trade routes from the Persian Gulf to the Red Sea 
in order to gain a monopoly on this crucial trade to the deter- 
ment of the Abbasids. In pursuit of this long-range objective, 
Lewis argues, the Fatimids dispatched agents to coastal Baluch- 
istan and Sind who eventually managed to win these areas, along 

with their trade, for the Fatimids.' • 

■ 

However, If inter- regional < trade was declining in Hab- , 
barid Sind, as argued above, then the attractions of the area 
as an entrepot for the Indian trade would have fallen corre- 
spondingly. Further difficulties arise. For one thing, it 
. is not clear that "Fatimid agents" won over the population of 

. i c c 

coastal Baluchistan. Lewis' source for this observation, 
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Ibn Hawqal, does refer to a group of Baluch ( al-balu s) accepting 
the Fatimid dafwah, but they are the inland Baluch who resided 
between Kirroan and Sijistan, not the coastal Baluch. The 
coastal region of Baluchistan (Mukran) was governed at the 
time of Ibn Hawqal by the independent dynasty of the Iffa c danids, 

” * i! 

later vassals of the Buyids and then Ghaznavids, but never the 
F&timids -. 1 ^ 7 . ! , 

Nor is there any evidence to suggest that ths Fatimids 
made "great efforts" to control the "coast of Sind," as Lewis 
argues, although they certainly attempted, and successfully, 
to win control over Multan in Upper Sind,^-^ If the Fatimids 

Ti 

had been interested in Sind primarily because of its importance 
as a major entrepot in Indian maritime trade, then surely they 
would have concentrated their efforts on that part of Sind adja- 
cent to the sea (i.e., Habbarid Lower Sind) rather than on Samid 

x 

Upper Sind. But, as we have seen, the main thrust of Isma°£li 
attention was focussed on Samid Multan. Although important to 
the control of the overland trade between India and Central Asia, 
it is difficult to see how the conquest of Multan (some five 

• ' v “ 

hundred miles from the nearest seaport) would have contributed 
anything to the Fatimid control of the maritime trade to and 
from India. The Arab colonies along the western Indian coast 
(’e.g., Saymur and Sandan) would have been more amenable to such 
"missionary" trade than Multan, and, indeed, it is precisely rt ^> 
these areas in Hind, not Sind, which are referred to repeatedly \ 
in later Fatimid literature. For example, a letter of the 
Fatimid caliph al-Mustansir, dated 461/1068, refers to a request 
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by the Isma c ili da G l of Hind,. Yusuf b. Husayn b. Yusuf al-Saymuri 
to raise a rebellion of his coreligionists at Saymur, an impor- 
tant port of Gujarat. 1 -^ While nothing appears to have come of 
it, the subsequent correspondence between the da°is of Hind and 
al-Mustansir, routed via the Sulayhids of the Yaman, indicate 
that by his time certainly, the Fatimids had transferred their 
primary missionary and trade interests in the Indian subconti- 
nent to coastal Hind. 1 ^ 0 

This is not to suggest that the Fatimids were uninter- 
ested in monopolizing the Indian maritime trade. The Geniza 
papers record details of this' trade which verify its impor- 
tance for Fatimid Egypt in the f if th/eleventh century and there- 
after. 1 ^ 1 But this later mercantile orientation of the Fatimids 
{directed primarily at 0 the west coast of India and not Sind) 
could have had little- if anything to do with the- much earlier 
attention accorded Multan. 

If there is an explanation for the selection of Upper 
-Sind as one of the earliest target areas for the Isma c ili 
da c wah , then it is probably the region's long history as a 
centre of various c Alid and Shi c ite movements and the possi- 
bility of^\^loiting these elements as the initial basis for 
the expansion of the da c wah . /Is mentioned" earlier in this 
chapter, these movements began shortly after the conquest of 
the region and continued up to the Isma c ili success at Multan. 

The Sindi extension of the Pure, Soul Revolt, represented by 
c Abd Allah al-Ashtar and the Zaydiyah, managed to remain in- 

t t V 

tact in Upper Sind longer than in any region of the central >, 
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heartlands. The c Umari c Alids were influential. in the area 
and, as noted, later did become Isma c il£. Like North Africa 
and other focal areas of the early da c wah , Sind attracted the 
attention of the Isma c il£s because it was a region which held 

4 

forth the prospects of rapid success. 


Isma c £lism and the non-Muslim environment . In the pre- 
vious discussion of the dynamics of conversion in Sind, it was 

w: ' 

observed that the Arabs who conquered and settled the area dis- 
f 

played little inclination to engage in active proselytization 

of any type, either coersive or peaceful. In their inter- 

, * ' 

action with the non-Muslim environment of Sind', the Arabs were 
concerned primarily with the submission of the indigenes and,., 
not with their conversion. As long as the non-Muslims submit- 
ted peacefully and paid the stipulated' .jizyah , their religious 
affiliation was irrelevant. It is apparent that the Isma c £lis 
who arrived in Sind to propagate their version of Islam did 

j 

not share this general approach to the non-Muslim environment. 

. Alessandro Bausani has drawn a distinction between the 
conversion styles of primary monotheisms (e.g., Judaism and 
Islam) and secondary monotheisms (e.g,, Christianity and 
Isma c ilism)i the former abjuring, the latter embracing, per- 
sonal proselytization as a method of conversion. J Certainly, 
the Isma c £l£s, whose highly organized da c wah consisted of a , 
diffuse hierarchy of da°£s sent to disseminate their religion 
throughout the Muslim world, had a fundamental interest in 
expansion via proselytization and conversion. , An early 

\ ' .■ • 
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-ufourth/tenth century Isma c il£ treatise, Kitab al- G alim .wa-al- 

ghulam ( "Book of the Teacher and the Disciple")* has survived 

' , - ,<■ 

which outlines the ' ideal method of proselytization postulated 

at the time by Isma c £l£s . paradigmatic da c £ of this 

conversion and initiation tale does not engage "rnspu^lric or * 

mass proselytization, but attempts, incognito, to locate in- 

. . . \ - * 
dsviduauLs who might respond positively to the message of 1 the 

da c wah . Such an individual, when found, is led gradually 
through various pedagogical stages, each elucidated via dis- 
course argued from the perceptual basis of the potential, con- 
vert. The gradual revelation of the nature of the message 
culminates with the convert receiving personal instruction 
in the esoteric meaning ( bat in) of Isma c £lism in an initiation s 
ceremony conducted by a superior da c i . The neophyte convert 
subsequently becomes a subsidiary da c £ himself and applies the 
same proselytization procedures elsewhere.. 

Two significant features of the ideal method of Isma c £l£ 

<J^ P 1 „ 

proselytization are revealed by this early treatise. First r it 

' /• 

was. 'secret and individualized, not public and mass. As a result 
the expansion of the da c wah was limited, in a sense, by the man- 
power available for undertaking such personalized pedagogical 
methods. It is likely, - as Abbas Hamdani suggests, that indi- 
viduals singled out for proselytization were not only those 

a 

who showed a .potential receptivity to the message on an ideo- 

Vy V ^ 

logical levjel, but those whose social, economic, or political 
influence might work to further the aims of the dacwah . 

The choice of pedagogical methods, then, suggests that, to be 
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effective, the group targeted for proselytization would be 
small but occupy a critical role in the dynamics of the region. 

Second, the method of proselytization was gradual, accu- 
mulative, and argued from 'the perceptual basis of the potential 

/ 

convert. The system of belief or ritual of the proselytized 

individual was accepted as the initial grounds on which- to base 

the proselytizer' s arguments, which only slowly ^emerged and 

accumulated as proof of the propositions presented. Conversion, 

then, was a process and not an emphatic event. Moreover:, it 
< ' 

was a process which emerged from the convert's reconsideration 
of the basic propositions of his or her 'religious system and 
was not simply imposed from without. As a result, a, high de- 
gree of cognitive dissonance is possible in the subsequent 
perception of the convert concerning what he is converting' to . 
The proselytized might well perceive the communicated beliefs, 
argued from his cognitive grounds, as a simple extension of ' 
his existing belief system. That is, without strong' I sma c il- 

, . i 

‘ izing institutions, there, would remain a very real possibility 
of adhesion or ’ syncretism. 

Both of these factors carry important implications for* 
the success of Isma c £lism within Sind and the subsequent form 
it adopted, In the first place, it -Is clear that the, early 
Isma c il£ da c is made a concerted attempt t,o solicit the sup- 
port of prominent members the Hindu and Muslim population 

- 

. of Upper Sind, in particular those occupying positions of 

I 

authority or influence in the less Arabized and Islamized 

(*■ 

agrarian hinterlands On the Muslim side, the group of con- • 
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sequence would appear, to have been the c Umari c Alids who had 
fettled in Uplper Sind, inte’married with the indigenes, and 

'’'even abandoned their original Arabic, in favour of the local 
language. These indigenized c Alids were won over to the 
da c wah , probably in its initial stages. 

> However, the largest and most important agrarian group, 
in Upper Sind was the Hindus. This community occupied a 
position of particular importance in the plans of the early 
da c wah . The anonymous da c i , whose actions were in the main 
responsible for providing the foundation for Isma: c ilism in 
Multan, is said to have converted a large number of the ma.ius , 
a term which in this instance refers - to the Hindus of Upper 
Sind, especially those associated with heliolatry . In the 
attempt -to win over the Hindu community to the da°wah , express 
attention was devoted to winning the support, if not the con- < 
version, of leaders of consequential castes* such as Bathru, 
Hudalahla, and Rajabal of the Sumrah.^*^' 1 ' If caste leaders 
could be persuaded to back the Isma c ili da c xs , 3 then large 're- 

. I 

serves of caste manpower would be made available for the attempt 
to seize control of Multan. , 

The focus on elements of. the agrarian , elite is readily 
comprehensible when considered relative to the-j diffuse economic 
and political fragmentation mentioned earlier. As a corollary, 
to this fourth/tenth century development, effective political 
and economic power would Have tended to move from the urban 
areas of Samid Multan to the rural hinterland, a tendency 
which would have the result of exacerbating tensions between- 
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the entrenched Arab Muslim uapan elite of Multan 


and th 
ders o 


the rural 


elite consisting of the Umari Alids and the leaders of the 

t 

dominant Hindu castes, Moreover,, since Upper Sind was less 


comprehensively Arabized and Islamized than Lower Sind, the 

• pp; 

elite of the region would tend, in the main, still to be Hindu. 
Hence,'> any attempt by the Isma c ilis to pressure the Samids would 

, -r 

require the cooperation of significant sectors of this community. 
In the end, the foundation provided by the c Umar£ c Alids and 
the Hindu community gave the nascent da c wah the strength neces- 
sary to convert the Samids and appropriate the province of 


Multan for the Fatimids. 


The Hindus who responded to the Isma c ili manoeuvre would 
have had their own reasons for participating. While the primary' 

l 

sources do not refer to Hindu motivation in converting, it is 
possible that, by supporting a factional perspective (Isma c £lism) 
■within the ideology (Islam) of the Arab ruling elite, members of 
the Hindu community may have hoped to obtain the recognition or 
resources' perceived as belonging to them in the altered social, 
and political circumstances. Moreover, Isma c ilism provided an - 
alternative ideology which "could be used to unite the Hindu and 
Muslim agrarian elites in order to secure certain shared rights 
vis-a-vis the entrenched Arab urban elite of Multan. In sum, 
Isma c ilism held out a possibility for the rectification within 
a Fatimid state of the tensions which emerged as a corollary to 
the wide-scale refeudalization of Upper Sind in the fourth/ 
tenth century. 
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This then raises the further issue of the type of 7 
Isma c £lism propagated within Sind. It was observed earlier 
that the ideal method of proselytization postulated for 
Isma c ili da c is allowed for the possibility of initial adhesion 
and later syncretism. There is evidence that the form of 
Isma c ilism initially disseminated and subsequently Adopted in 
Sind was- a form-which allowed the retention of basic elements 
of the converts' previous system of belief and ritual. The 
anonymous da c x who converted many of .the Hindus of Upper Sind 
was accused of permitting them to retain certain rituals from 
their previous religion as a permissible form of Ismacilism. „ 
The da G i allowed the Hindu converts to follow their previous 
religious laws, "taking no notice of those prohibitions of God 
that ■did not exist in their former religion. Where there 

was a conflict between laws permissible within Hinduism but 
prohibited by Isma c ilism, the da c i allpwed the converts to 
adhere to the former, forbidding only those things prohibited . 
both in Isma c ilism and Hinduism. Significantly, these Hindu 

A ' e» 

rituals, matrimonial and dietary regulations are specified, 

* 0 

were to be, retained within the resultant Isma c ilism propa- 
gandized in Sind by the da c i . 

In the previously mentioned Druze epistle, the Isma c ili 
shaykh of Multan, Rajabal b. Sumar, is extolled as a true de- 
scendant of Bathru and Hudalahla, 'prc^ably early converts to 
Isma c ilism from the Sumrah caste.^^ Additional members of 
the caste are designated in the letter, some bearing Hindu, 
others Muslim names, This practice stands in sharp con- 
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triist to 1 the, evidence of 1 the prosopographical data on tradition- 
ists beaFring Sind-related nisbahs where not a single non-Muslim 
name can be isolated. The retention of Hindu names after 
conversion to Isma c ilism implies a less authoritarian and less 
comprehensive attitude towards indigenous conversion than was 
apparent' earlier under the Arabs. Hindu converts to. Isma c ilism j 
were not obliged to make a radical break with their pre-Isma c £l£ 
past. 


What I am suggesting, , then, is that the method of 
Isma c £l£ proselytization .in Sind allowed for that form of 
conversion earlier termed adhesion, the adding on of addi- 
tional beliefs or rituals to the converts' original system 

of beliefs or rituals. 1 ^ A number of Isma c £l£ doctrines or 

\ 

rituals — some of which admittedly would be readily cognizable 
within a Hindu context^®--were adhered to not in conflict with, 
but in addition to, the original structure of belief or ritual. 
The original variation of Isma c £lism propagated in- Sind permit- 
ted this retention of elements of the converts' previous belief 
system. Presumably, it was thought that, as time passed, some 
of these elements would be eliminated as converts were Isma c il- 
ized to, the literate tradition represented by' the Fatimids. 

The movement from adhesion to conversion proper would 
depend on the continued vitality of strong Isma c £lization in-' 
stitutions. This process was hindered in Sind by two major 
factors. First, the Isma c £l£s were able to constitute an 
effective government at Multan for only less than fifty years, 
and thereafter they suffered continual repression .and perse- * 
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cution. As a result, enforceable public Isma c £lization institu- 
tions simply had a very short duration to produce a lasting 
effect.- Second, as noted above in chapter three, Hinduism had 
developed relatively strong boundary maintenance devices, during 
the Arab period which had allowed interaction with the Muslim- 

r v ' 

community and the possibility of adhesion and retrieval into 
caste Hinduism. ^ The non 8 - 1 sma c ilx Arab Muslims had provided 
strong and continual Islamization institutions which had served 
to hold the converts from Buddhism, but even they had failed, 
during three centuries of occupation, to draw and retain many 
converts from Hinduism. In sum, the acceptance of regional 
variations in Sind without total Isma c ilization, the withdrawal 
of enforceable Isma c £l£ authority after the fall of Multan, and 
the ability of Hinduism to retrieve converts meant that the 
da c wah would not have been able to. retain large numbers of 
Hindus. 

In the long run, the inability to Isma ilize the Hindu 
converts to a larger pan-Isma c £l£ context would have important 
consequences. After the severance of the -da c wah in Sind from 
direct central control of the Fatimids, the form of Isma c £lism ■ 
initially communicated to Sind would have tended to become em- 
bedded within a particular context. The embedment ( taqiyah ) 
could have occurred within, either a Muslim or a Hindu context. 

If the former, then the Isma c £lis risked Islamizing to an al- 
ternate Muslim tradition within Sind: e.g., Sufism or Twelver 
Sh£ G ism. To a certain extent, this process is observable. 

The shrine of. the most important later Isma G ili par , Shams-i 
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Tabriz, is currently in the hands of Twelver Shi c ites in Multan. 

* The same is true of other shrines of Nizari Isma c £l£ p£rs in 

l ' O -I 

Sind, Unfortunately, it is impossible to say when this 
transformation occurred. 

The form of Isma c £lism which ultimately survived within 

V' 

Sind and later was transferred to western India was the type- - 
embedded within a Hindu context. The result of this embedment (/j , 
was not a simple absorption of the Isma c £l£ remnants into Hindu- 
ism, but the creation of an innovative synthesis. Adhesion led 
eventually to syncretism, combining themes and technical vocab- 
ulary from both Hinduism and Isma c £lism to form a new and uni- 
fied system of belief. The Das a Avatar a of-Pir Shams al-Din, 
written in archaic Sindi, perceives G Al£ in terms of the Hindu 
theory of the ten incarnations of Visnu during the kaliyuga 

n O p 

(the last of the four mythical ages). In this cosmological 

tj scheme, c Al£ takes, the form of the last incarnation of the god 
Visnu. In other ginans , Muhammad takes the form of the god 
Brahma, G Al£ of Visnu, Hasan of Siva, and Fatimah of §akti, 
integrating Isma c £l£ and Hindu concepts . Perhaps, in a 

region where tiie rulers and population were also Muslim, 

Isma c £lism could survive only by isolating itself from the , 

Muslim majority through an embedment within the Hindu stratum 
. of .the society. 
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NOTES 


^For variations in the name see Ibn c Abd al-Barr, al- 
Isti c ab fi-ma c rifat al-a shab, ed. c Ali Muhammad al-Bajawi , 4 
vols . (Cairo: Maktabah Nahdah Misr, 1957-&0) , 1:366-69. See 
Baladhuri (p. 432)^and Ibn'Khayyat ( Taj rikh , 1:159) for this 
early raid on Mukran, 

2 

For details consult M. .Ishaq, "hakim Bin Jabala," pp. 
145-50. The Chachnamah , p, 74, has preserved one of his poems 
in praise of c Ali b. Abi Talib. 

-^Ibid. , pp. 140-41. For c Abd Allah b. Saba' and the 
S^ba' iyah see Israel Priedlaender, "The Heterodoxies of the 
Shiites in the Presentation of Ibn Hazm," Journal of the American 
Oriental Society 19 (1908) :18-19, l£>0 et passim. Watt ( Islamic 
Thought , pp. 59-61 ) feels that the' beliefs attributed to the 
Saba' lyah belong to a later period. > 

^Ibn Sa c d, 8:346. The raid is noted by Baladhuri, p. 432, 
and Ibn Khayya-fc, TaJrikh, 1:173, 183-84. 

c , 

^Tabari, 2:129, 143, 147. For this revolt see S. Husain 
M . J af ri , ’ Origins and Early Development of Shi c a Islam, Arab 
Background Series (London: Longman, 1979; Beirut: Librairie du 
Liban, 1979), pp. 159-67. For his role as a Shi c ite traditionist 
see Abu Ja c far Ahmad al-Barqi, Kitab al-ri.ial , ed. Jalal al-Din 
al-Husayni (Tehran: Danishgah, 1342/1383/1963) , p. 5. 

6 Ibn Sa c d, 6:212-13; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib , 7:224-26; Tabari, 
3:2494. . * 1 

n A *, « ' 

' Chachnamah , p. 101, , 

8- 

See table 2, p. 234 above. 

g 

A. F. Bellasis, "An Account of the Ancient and Ruined 
City of Brahmiriabad, in Sind," JBBRAS 5 (1856):421. 

10 Ibn Tahir, pp. 59-60; Shahrastani; 1:165-66. Also see 
Henri Laoust, Les Schismes dans l 1 Islam: Introduction a une Stiide 
de la religion musulmane (Paris: Payot, 1965) , pp. 33-34. 

^For an overview concerning the role of Muhammad al- 1 
Baqir in the ideology of these sects see Watt, Islamic Thought , 
pp. 50-52. The sects have been studied extensively by William 
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F, Tucker: "Abu Mansur al- c Ijli and the Mansuriyya: A Study in 
Medieval Terrorism," Per Islam 54 (February’ 1977) -. 66 - 76 } "Bayan 
b. Sam c an and the Bayaniyya: Shi c ite Extremists of Umayyad Iraq," 

MW 65 (October 1975) : 24l-53i "Rebels and Gnostics: al-Mugira ibn 
Sa id and the Mugiriyya, " Arabic a 22 (February 1975 ) 03-4?. 

12 

For the Pure Soul Revolt see F. Omar, pp. 211-48; 

La'ost, pp, 63 - 66 ; Tilman Nagel, "Ein frUher Bericht fiber den 
Aufstand von Muhammad b. c Abdallah im Jahr l45h," Per Islam 
46 (September 1970) : 227-62; L. Veccia Vaglieri, "Bivagazioni 
su due rivolte alidi," in A Francesco Gabrieli , Universita di 
Roma, Studi Orientali Pubblicati a cura Pella Scuola Orientale, 
vol. 5 (Rome: Giovanni > Bardi , 1964), pp. 315-50; C. van Arendonk, 
Les Pebuts de l'imamat zaidite au Yemen , trans. Jacques Ryckmans, 
Publications de la fondation de Goeje, no. 18 (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
i 960 ), pp, 45-60; Wilferd Madelung, Per Imam al-Qasim ibn Ibrahim 
und die Glaubenslehre der Zaiditen , Studien zur Sprache, Geschichte 
uhd Kultur des islamischen Orients, n.s., 1 (Berlin: Walter de 
Gruyter, 1965)1 pp. 72-74; Elton Lee Baniel, "Iran's Awakening: 

A Study of Local Rebellions in the Eastern Provinces of, the 
Islamic Empire, 126-227 A.H. (743-842 A. B. ) " (Ph.B. dissertation, 
University of Texas at Austin, 1978 ), pp. 362 - 66 . 

-^Tabari O* 145-46, 151, 282) gives the report on the 
authority of Sindi b. Shahak and Muhammad b. Hafs, both close 
to the action. Cf. Ibn al-Athir, Kamil , 5 * 5 17. 

^For Ibrahim's espousal of a Sindi slave girl ( ,i ariyah 
a c jamiyah sindlyah ) see Tabari, 3:283. For c Abd Allah see ibid., 

3: 364. The later” Asht ariyah are noted by Abu Nasr Sahl al-Bukhari, 
Sirr al-silsilah al- c Alawiyah , ed. Muhammad Sadiq ( Najaf : al- 
Matba^ah ai-Haydarlyah, 1381/1962) , pi 8 , and Ibn c Inabah al- 
Da'udi, c Umdat al- t alib fi-ansab al Abi Talib , ed. Nizar Rida 
(Beirut: Maktabat al-Hayali, 1390/1970), p. 86 . 

15 ’ , c 

-^The most detailed account of Abd Allah al-Ashtar' s 

sojourn in Sind is given by Tabari (3:154, 359-64) and -Abu al- 

Faraj al’-Isbahani (pp. 310-14). Also see Ibn al-Athir ( Kamil , 

5 = 595-98) , 'ibn Khaldun (3:422-23), Mas c udi ( Muru.i , lsl93li 

Abu Nasr al-Bukhari (pp. 7-8), Ibn c Inabah ^pp. 85 - 86 ), Ibn 

Hazm (p. 40), and al-Mus c ab al-Zubayri, Kitab nasab Quraysh , 

ed. E. Levi-Provengal (Oairo: Bar al-Ma c arif, 1953), pp. 53 _ 54. 

While there is a general agreement that c Abd Allah heard of the 

death of his father Muhammad after reaching Sind, Isbahani (p. 

311) has him arriving in Sind after his father's death. 

■ ' "jTabari, 3060, preserving a tradition of Muhammad b. 
Sulayman b. c Ali al-Hashimi, a later governor of Sind ( 161 / 777 ). 


17 


Ibn al-Athir ( Kamil , 5095); Ibn Khaldun (3:422). 
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l8 Tabari, 3:361. 

19 Ihid., 3:360. Cf., Ibn al-Athir, Kamil , 5*596. 

„ o 

r 

^ For the use of the term Zaydiyah during this period 
see Friedlaender, pp. 154-59, and Fadilah c Abd al-Amir al-Shami, 
Ta' rikh al-firqah al-Zaydiyah bayn a-l-qarnayn al-thani wa-al- 
thal-ith lil-hi'.jrah (Na.jaf: Matba c at al-Adab, 1974). 

, ^Tabari, 3:361. 

22 Ibid. Cf., Ibn al-Athir ( Kamil . 5:596) and .Ibn Khaldun 

(3:422). 

-r 

2 -*Isbahani, p. 312, Ibn c Inabah (pp. 85-86) has the 

name of the'place incorrectly as Kabul, 

. * > 

2 Sfa c: -qubi ( Ta' rikh , 2:449) and Baladhuri (p. 445).- 

2 -^Tabari , 3: 361-63. Cf. Ibn al-Athir, Kamil , 5 ' 597 . 

28r fabari (3:363) and Ibn al-Athir ( Kamil , 5:597) both 
read the name as Saf anna j , but the proper form is jorobably^ 
•Sufayh as recorded in another context by Ibn Khayyat ( Ta* rikh , 

1 : 4 73 ). 


. 2 ^Isbahani, p. 314. Tabari (3:364), however, has this 

occurring while al -Mansur was' still alive. 

28 Tabari, 3063. Cf. Ibn al-Athir, Kamil , 5097. 

29 For al-Hasan b. Ibrahim see al- c Uyun wa-al- h ada' iq fi- 
akhbar al- h aqa'iq j ed. M. J. de Goeje and P. De' Jong, ’Fragmenta 
Historicorum Arabicorum, vol, 1 (Leiden:' J. Brill, 1869), 
p. 2 55. For c Ali -b. Muhammad ‘ see Marzubani, Mu c .iam al-shu c ara' , 
ed. c Abd al-Sattar Ahmad Farraj (Cairo: G isa al-Babi al-Halabx, 
1379/1960), pp. 136-37. 

^ c Uyun , p. 252. 

8 ^Ya c qubi, Ta' rikh , 2:448-49i Baladhuri, p. 44 5; Ibn 
al-Zubayr, Kitab alOhakha' ir wa-al-tu haf, ed. Muhammad Hamid 
Allah, al -T u rath al - c Arabi , 1 ( Kuwait : * Da ' i rat al-Matbu c at wa- 
al-Nashr, 1959), pp. 1 75-76. 
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32 Mas c udi, Muruj , 1 : 377 . 


33 Ibn ^Inabah, p. 283. Cf\ Massignon, Hall a, j , 1:224, 
For the Kaysaniyah see al-Nawbakhti, Firaq al-Shqah , ed. H. 
Ritter, Bibliotheca Islamica, 4 (Istanbul: Matba c at al-Dawlah, 
1931)i PP. 20-21, and Friedlaender, pp. 33-35. 
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I bn c Inabah, p. 283} Cf . , pp. 293-94. 

: - 

Ibid., p. 294. Cf. Abu Nasr al-Bukhari, p. 98. 
Ibid;, p. 293. Also' | see Massignon, Halla.j , 1:224. 


37 Ibid., p. 294. 
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Ibid., pp. 293-94. For this scholar see ibid., pp. 
295~97, and Abu Nasr al-Bukhari, -pp. vii-viii. 
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p. 135. 


Abu Dulaf cited in Yaqut, 3:4 57. 

Istakhri, pp. 174-75} Ibn Hawqal, 2:321-22} Ibn Rustah, 


For the period when the Isma ill Imams were m conceal- 
ment see Bernard Lewis, The Origins of Isma c ilism: A Study of 
the Historical Background of theFatimid Caliphate (Cambridge: 

W. Heffer & Sons, 1940; reprint ed.7~ New York^ AMS Press, 1975), 
pp. 37-75. For a discussion of the hidden Imams in relationship 
to the later Fatimids consult W. Ivanow, Ismaili Tradition Con- 
cerning the Rise of the Fatimids , Islamic Research Association - 
Series, no. 10 (London: Oxford University Press, 1942), especially 
pp. 127-56. • . 

42 „ . 

M.' J. de Goeje, Memoire sur les Carmathes du Bahrain 

et les Fatjmides , Memoires d’histoire et de geographie orientales, 
no , 13 2d ed. (Leiden: E.J. Brill,. 1886), pp. 8-9, 203. 

^ 3 Reuben Levy, "The Account of the Isma c ili Doctrines in ■>, 
the J ami c al -T awarikh of Rashid al-Din Fadlallah," JRAS , July^ 
1930^ Persian text p.^516, translation, p. 522. Cf. Hamd Allah 
Qazwini, Tarikh-i guzidah , facsimile text ahd intro. Edward G. 
Browne, E. J r . W. Gibb Memorial Series, vols. 14.1-2 (Leiden: 

E.J. Brill, 1910-13), 1:510. 

44 * ^ . 

Rashid al-Dm's report has been accepted uncritically 
by Bernard Lewis, "Isma c ili Notes," BSOAS 12 (1948 ):'599.- Ansar 
Zahid Khan, "Isma c ilism in Multan and Sind," JPHS 23 (January 
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1975 ) > 37 1 believes that it was the sons of^Isma c £l b. Ja c far and 
not Muhammad b. Isma c £l who went to Qandahar. 

^S. M. Stern, '"The Early Isma c £l£ Missionaries in North- 
West Persia and in 'Khurasan and Transoxania, " BSQAS 23 (I960): 
85-87. ' | - 

46 • I 

For the distinction between the earlier and|later phases 

of the da c wah see S.. M. Stem, ”Isma c £l£s and Qazmatians, " in 

L'Elaboration de 1* Islam': Collogue de Strasbourg, l£-l‘3-l4 .juin 

• 1959 (Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 1961), up. 99-108. 

ll> r ? - \ 

' 'Ibid, Also see the articles by Wilferd Madelung: 
"Fatimiden und Bahrainqarmaten, " Per Islam 34 (September 1959) s 
34-88; "Isma c £liyya, " El 2 4‘ (1978) s 198-206; ’’Karmatx,, ” Elf 4 
(1978) : 660-65, 

48 

Poonawala, p. 34. 

^Nu c man, Risalah, p. 45. 

, 5 °Ibid. 

^In a recent essay, AzizJSsmail andAzim Nanji("The 
Isma c £lis in History," in Ismaili Contributions- to Islamic 
Culture i ed. Seyyed Hossein Nasr, Imperial Iranian Academy of 
Philosophy, no. 35 [Tehran: Imperial Iranian Academy of Philos- 
ophy, 1398/1 977], P. 233) have noted that "in Sind, al-Haytham 
i [ sic ] and his supporters were able to convert the ruler, thus 
^ — establishing control over the area, so that by the time the 
Fatimids came to power, an Isma c £li [ sic ] principality was al- 
ready in existence there." In fact-, we have no knowledge of 
the actions of this da c £ other than the single sentence in the 
Risalat (p. 45). It^is, however, highly unlikely that he es- 
tablished an Isma£l£ principality in Sind; as will be seen, 
this happened about three-quarters of a century later.' 

J In addition to the works listed above in note 47, see 
W. Ivanow, "Ismailis and Qarmatians," JBBRAS , n. s’ , 16 (1940): 
43-85, and Iysa Ade Bello, "The Qazmatians, " IC 54 (1980): 229- 
41. However, it should be noted that' there was a Qarmat£ sub- 
sect called al-Baql£yah ("vegetarians") founded by the cla c £ 

Abu Hatim al-Zutti around 295/907. The nisbah (Arabic zutt 
■ equals Jat) and’ -the vegetarianism suggest an Indie, if not’ 
necessarily Sind£, origin. See Madelung, "Karmatl, " p. 66l. 

-^Nu c man, Ma.jalis , pp. 405-11, 477-81. 
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54 Ibid., p. 477. , ' 

» 

-^Abbas Hamdani, "The f , atimid- c Abbasid Conflict in Indian" 
IC 41 (July 1967); 186. 

-^S. M. Stern, "Isma c Ili Propaganda and Fatimid Rule in 
Sind," IC 23 (October 1949): 299; "It is difficult to see how 
Foucher . . . deduces from the passage of al-Biruni, / India , trad. 
Sachau, I, 21, that the temple' of Multan was 'desservi par des , 
"mages",' by ' brahmanes -mages , ' implying some kind of Zoroastrian- 
Hindu syncretism." 

cn 

JI See above p. 58 . 


-^Nu c man, Ma.jalis , p. 477» trans.. S. M. Stem, "Heterodox 
Isma c llism," p. 15 . 

p , , 

A 

^ This is certainly the understanding of the Ma.jalis , 
pp. 477-78, which envisions two groups: one of indigenous con- 
verts to Isma c ilism and the other of converts who were already 
Muslim. 


^Bede, pp. 216-17? Pathan, Mansurah -, p. 95?, Ahmad Nabi 
Khan, "Multan during the Rule of the Arabs and the Ismailis," 
Proceedings of the Congress of Pakistan History and Culture 
1 (19757: 284-85? Azim Nanji, The Nizari Isma c ili Tradition in 
the Indo-Pakistan Subcontinent , Monographs in Islamic Religion 
and Theology (Delmar, N.Y.: Caravan Books, 1978), p. 34.’ 

^ 2 Idris, c Uyun al-akhbar , trans.’ Stem, "Isma c £li Prop- 
aganda," p. 301. The Arabic text of this si j ill has been re- 
constructed by Stern, "Heterodox Isma c ilism, " appendix 1: "The 
Letter of al-Mu c izz to Halam b. Shayban (354/965) , " pp. 23-28 
(hereafter cited as Si j ill ) . As Stem notes, p. 23, the text 
of the letter must have been "available in its entirety to 
Idris."- ' 


- ' ^ Si jill , text pp. 26-27, trans., pp, 11-12. Cf, Ivanow, 

VI small is and Qarmatians," pp. 75-76 (text), and 7 4-75 (trans.). 

^ 4 Stem, "Heterodox Isma c ilism, " pp. 17-18 et passim. 

^For a discussion of arguments over the nature of the 
Imamate during the time of al-Mirizz see Wilferd Madelung, "Das 
Imamat in der frtihen ismailitischen Lehre, " Per Islam 37 (19.61): . 
86-114 and, for the Sindi episode, pp. 110-/12. 
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■Stem, ”Isma c ili Propaganda," p. 300, citing Idris. 

'The name is rendered as Halam (with the variation 
Halim) by Idris (ibid.) ind as tralajn by Biruni, Tah qiq , 1:116.. 
B-iruni's rendition has been preferred here as closer in time 
to the events in question. 

« ’ 0 
/TO 

For the change in khutbah compare Istakhri v (p. 175) 
and Ibn Hawqal (2:322), with Maqdisi (p. 485) and the Hu dud; 

(pp. 89-90).' 

69 Si.iill , p. 28. 

' 7 °Ibid. , pp. 25-26. Trans. Stem, "Isma c ili Propaganda," 

pp 1 . 301-2. 


^ Mas c udi ( Muru.j , l:375-?6) actuary met' Abu al-Luhab 
al-Munabbih b. Asad in Multan around' the year 3°3/915. Since 
he observes that the amirate was hereditary (J^: 207)', it is, un- 
likely that al-Munabbih himself founded the dynasty. Also see 
Istakhri (pp. 174-75)» j Ibn Hawqal (2:321-23), Ibn Rustah (p. 135). 
Yaqut (4': 690). 


, "^Istakhri, p. 175 i Ibn Hawqal, 2:322; Hudud , p. 322. 

For the Quraysh— tribe of Samah b) Lu’ayy see ZXbayri , p. 440; 
Ibn tfazm,, pp. 163-64; Kalbi, 1:4, 2:509. 

^A. Z. Khan,' pp. 40-42; A. N, 'Khan, "Multan," p.,2-87; 

S. Nadvi, c Arab 0 Hind , pp. 326-29; Abu Zafar Nadvi, Tarikh-i 
Sindh , Sdlsilah-yi Dar al -Mu Hannifin, no". 71 (Azimgarh: Maarif, 
1366/194 ? ) , pp. 253-65; Abbas, Hamdani, The Beginnings ,, of the 
Ismacili’ Da c wa in Northern India ," Hamdanj. Institute of Islamic 
Studies, Surat, Islamic Studies Series, no. 1 (Cairo:' Si roviS- 
Bookshop, 1956), pp.^ 2-4^ 


^ H udud , p. 89. Maqdisi, who actually visited Fa^imid 
Multan, unfortunately does riot give the name or family of its 
ruler, simply referring to him as "a powerful and just sul tan" 
'(p.-48£), It is significant, however, that he terms the ruler 
a sul tan and not a da_i. . 

' ‘ « ‘ * . • . o 

^Jurbadhqani , p. 180-. 

^Maqdisi, p. 485.- 1 , ,■ \ 

, , “ 1 t 

?? Biruni, Tahqiq. ~ 1:116. Gf . , 2:148;.' 
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^ 8 Abbas Hamdani, Beginnings , pp. 2-3, and "Conflict 
p. 186; A. 2. Khan, -pp. 35-39; A. N. Khan, "Multan," pp.- 285-8?; 
Friedmann, "Mult-an," p. 1?9. 

r ' n 

79 Hudud , p. 89. , , 

bg, ^ 

Maqdisi, pp. 484-85. For earlier accounts of the sun- 
temple see I bn Rustah, pp. 135-37. Istakhri, pp. l?4-75; Ibn 
Hawqal, 2:321. 
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8l Maqdisi, p. 475. Of. I istakhri. ,pp. 174-75. 

82 Ibid., pp. 480-81, 485.- r 4 

8 -^Abbas Hamdani ^ Beginnings , pp. 2-3, He assumes that 
Jalam was still alive at the 'time of Maqdisi's visit and was 
both ruler and da_i. 

r 

N. Khan, "Multan," p. 287. 

8 ^Biruni, Tah qiq , 1:116; Si. j ill ,, p. 26. 

86 ^ ' "... 
a °Maqdisi, pp. 484-85;" Istakhri, up. l?4-75; Ibn Hawqal, 

■ 2 : 321. - « " z 


a ^Hudud, pp. 89-91. For, example, at Ramiyan, ruled -by 
the Isma G ilis from*Multan, "at the town gate stands an i^ol- 
temple with a copper idol inlaid with gold ( ba-zar kanda ) . . 

They hold it in great reverence, and daily A thirty women go round^ 
about this idol ( si zan-and ki gird-i but ayand ) with drums, ’t&vW" 
bourines ( daf ) and dances ( pay kuftan ) , " p. 90. - 




- Biruni, Tah qiq , lsll6, Mahmud's responsibility for 
the destruction is Intimated in the account of the sun-worship- 
pers given by the Ghaznavid historian Gardizr (d. after 444/ 
1052): "There were two of these idols but Amir Mahmud, God have - 
mercy on his soul, pulled down one of them,' and the other still , 
exists in Hindustan." Gardizi', trans. Minorsky, p. 637. 
n > 

89c utbi,- 1:72-7.4;. Jurbadhqani, p. 35? Ibn al-Athir, Kamil , 

8 1685 . - x 

* . “ . , • 

99c Utbi. 1: 74; "'Jurbadhqani, p. 35 » Ibn al-Athir, Kamil" , 


8 : 686-87 . 
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f 9 For the Ma c danids and the Buyids see C, E. Bosworth, 

"The Kufichis or Qufs.in Persian History," Iran 14 (19?6) sl5~l6.' 

J For their relations with- the Ghaznavi-ds see Muhammad Nazim, The 
Life and Times of Sul t an Ma h mud of Ghazna (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, , 193171 pp! 7 9-80. The Ma c danids are mentioned 
-frequently, by the Arab geographers: ' e .g. , I^takhri, p. 1 77; I bn 
Hawqal 2:325; Ci -Yaqut , 4:6l4. 

. • ’ 92 / * • * 

y The Hindushahi-Ghazhavld conflicts are covered irf 
detail by Nazim, pp. 86-96, - ' . - - 

. t 

o / "" 

o - 93c Utbi, 2: 66-?l i Jurba-dhqani , pp. 178-79; Ibn al-Athir, 

Kamil t 9:184-85! Gardizi’ 3 , ^pp. 66-67. Nazim (pp. 197-203) iden- 
tifies Bhatiyah with Bhatfnda in the eastdm^Punjab, but this 
is^surely too far to the northeast from Multan. • Mahmud invaded 
BYfatiyah by way of Walishtan (Turan) and Multan,, a very indirect 
. rouie if Bhatiyah' is read as Bhatinda. According to the account 
of Biruni in "the Tah qiq , Bhatiyah (he gives the forms ‘ Bhatiyah 
and Bhati) was halfway between Multan and Aror (1:205) ancl its 
' inhabitants utilized a distinct script related to that of Sind 
( 1 : 173 ) • Thi§ would locate the city somewhere in the region 

- of Ochh, The Chachnamah refers to Bhatiyah (as Batiyah) as an 
important fort between Afor and Multan "in Upper Sind (pp. 15 » 

3)3, 34, 54/ 197, 235-36). ,It was conquered by the Arabs before 
Multan (pp. 235 - 36 ), and hence must have been south, not north, s 

■ of Multan. , , . « 

9i+ The name is given as Abu al-Futuh by c Utbi (2:72) arid 
Ibn al-Athir ( Kamil , 9:186), while Jurbadhqani (p. 180) prefers 
Abu al-Fath Lodi) and Gardizi (pp. 6?-6Q) simply Da'ud b. Nasr. 

9 c ‘ 

- , , "The alliance is explicitly referred to by Muhammad b. 

Hindushah Firishtah, ’ Tarikh-i Firishtah , 2 vols. (Lucknow: Nawal 
Kishor, 1281-82/1864-65) > 1: 24-25, 5 out is also intimated by the 
assistance given by Ana^dpal during .•Mahmud' s raid on Multan 
(see c Utbi, 2:73-74; Gardizi, p/ 67 ). 

9 ^For the first Ghazndvid raid on -Multan see c Utbi, 2: 
72-76; . Jurbadhqani , pp. 180-81; Gardizi, pp. 67 - 68 ; Qazwini, 

P 1 . 396; Ibn al-Athir, Kamil ^ 9:186; Ibn Khaldun, 4:785-86; Abu 

' al-Qasim Hasan c Unsuri, Divan , ed. Yahy§, Qarib, 2d ed. (Tehran: 
Ibn-i Sina, 3?34l A*. H. S°./1962T, pp. 186-81. The standard sec- 
ondary account is still Nazim, pp% 96-99.* Also see Mohammad 
Habib, Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin , 2d ed., rev. (Aligarh: Cosmo- 
politan Publishers, n. d. ) , pp. 25-26, and C. E. Bosworth, The 
Ghaznavids: Their Empire in Afghanistan and Eastern Iran, 994- 

1 1040 (Edinburgh: University Press, 19 637, PP. 52, 76 ”. « 

- 97c Utbi, 2:72; Ibn al-Athir, Kamil , 9:186; Ibn Khaldun, 
4:185. ' 
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■^C. E.< Bosworth, "The Imperial Policy of the Early - 
Ghaznawids," Islamic Studies 1 (1962) :49-82, but especially, 

PP. 59-63. 

99 Gardiz£, p. 6?; c Utbi, 2:73-74; Ibn al-Athir, Kamil ' 

,9:186. 

100 According to c Utbi, 2:74 (followed by Ibn al-Athir, 
Kamil , 9:186, and Ibn Khaldun, 4:785^, Da'ud escaped to Sarand£b 
( Sri Lanka) , but this is not likely. c Utbi is probably illus- 
trating^his view of the complete abandonment of Multan by its 
Isma c il£ governor. 

r * 

101 Gard£zi (pp. 67-68) notes that Multan was taken by, 
treaty ( sulh) , while c U-tb£ •( 2: 75) prefers force ( c anwatan ) . • ^ 

' Since Multan remained semi-independent until IK) 1/1010, Gardizi r s 
report would seem to be' more accurate. 


102 Gard£z£, pp. 67-68 ; c Utbi, 2 : 75; Ibn al-Athir, Kamila 
9:186. ~ 

^•^Gardizi, p. 70; Firishtah, ls'27. » ■ 

■^^Gardizi, p. 70. 


^ -^Ibn Tahir, p^ 293. Fakhr-i Mudabbir Mubarak^Shah, 

Adab al-harb va-al-sha.ja c ah , ed. Ahmad Suhayli Khvansari (Tehran: 
Iqbal, 1^46 A.H. S./1967) , p. 268, notes that so many Isma c £lis 
were. killed that a stream of blood flowed through the Lahore 
Gate of Multan and Mahmud's hand stuck to the hilt of his sword. 
While no doubt exaggerated, it is likely that there were con- 
siderable casualties among the Isma c £l£s of Multan. 



106 Gard£z£, p. 70; Firishtah, 1:27. 
107 B£runi, Tahqiq, 1:117. 
■^^Maqdisi, p. 48,5. 


9 Pathan, Mansurah , pp. 95-96. a While the Buyids were 
Twelver Shiites, they were neither Isma c £l£s nor supporters 
of the Fatimids. See Cl. Cahen, ’’Bpvayhids or Buyids," EI^ 

,1 (i960) : 1350-.57, and Dwight M.' Donaldson, The Shi'ite Religion: 

A History of Islam in Persia and Irak , Luzac ' s Oriental Religions 
Series, vol. 6 (London: Luzac, 1933) » chap. 26: "The Rise of the 
Buwaihids," pp. 272-80. 



/ 




°Gardizi, p. 87 ; Ibn al-Athir, Kamil , 9s 3 45-46; Ibn 
Khaldun, 4:802. Also see Nazim, p, 120, and M. Habib, Mahmud , 
p. £ 8 . Unfortunately, G Utbi terminates hi a account in the year 
411/1020., , 7 

111 Abu al-Hasan c Ali Farrukhi, Divan , ed. Muhammad Dabir- 
(Tehran: Iqbal, 1335 A.H. S./1957) '» P. 72 , is the only source to 
give this name. It is, possible, however, that the reference is 
to a leader qf the Jat community of Sind who formed the main 
opposition to -Mahmud on his return from Somnath (Gardizi, p. 

87 ) and not to a'Habbarid, Indeed, Mahmud was obliged to re- 
turn in 418/102? to clear l^ower Sind of the Jats (ibid., pp. 

88-89). 

112 Ibn Hazm, p. 109; Ibn Khaldun, 2:677-78. 

\ ■ 

113 Ibn al-Athir, Kamil , 9 0^5.. Cf . , Ibn Khaldun, 4:802.. 

/ 

114 

The theory is bedt developed ^by A. Hamdahi, Beginnings 
pp." 6 - 8 , who dates the Habbarid Isma c £li state as extending from 
401/1010 ^to 416/1025. Pathan, Manaurah, pp. 94-96, feels that 
the Habbarids converted to Isma c iii~sm "in order to avoid the 
fury of those fanatics who would have otherwise overthrown his 
kingdom." Also see Elliot, 3: 58-59, and A. Z. Khan, p. 42. 

-■ ^^See, for example, Gardizi, p. 87 , and Farrukhi? p. 72. 

^•^ Rasa'il al- h ikmah , gp. 474-79 (letter no. 61 ). The-''"'" 

name occurs as Ibn Sumar Rajabal in the salutation (p, 474) but 
in short later as Rajabal (p. 475). For the Druze see M, G. S. 
Hodgson, "Duruz," EI^ 2 (1965) :631~34 j idem, "dl-Darazi and 
Hamza in the Origin of the Druze Religion,’" Journal of the Amer - 
ican Oriental Society 82 (1962): 5-20; David Bryer, "The Origins 
of the Druze Religion," Per Islam 52 (1975) : 4.7-84, 239-62; 53 
(1976): 5-27; Sadik A. Assaad, The Reign of al-Hakim Bi Amr Allah 
(386/996-4ll/l02l): A Political Study (Beirut: Arab Institute 
for Research and Publishing, 1974)/ chap. 6 : "Origin of the 
Druz Movement," pp. 156 - 81 . 

117 Rasa’ il , pp. 4 75-76. 

1 1 O 

A, Hamdani, Beginnings , p. 9, argues that Rajabal 
must have belonged to the official Fatimid Isma c ili dawah 
and not the dissident Druze "because in that case the Druze 
writer would not have appealed to Shaykh Sumar Rajibal • [ sic ] 
to accept Druzism." However, the epistle does not ask Rajabal 
to accept the Druze faith, but refers to him as the leader of 
the Unitarians (by which the Druze are meant) of Multan. 
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* Z. Khan, pp. 44-45, suggests that S-Abd Allah 

"headed a- group which had deviated from their former beliefs." 

^■ 20 Mubarak Shah, in referring to the revolt (pp. 253-54), 
simply calls him "the son of Da'ud whom the Qarmatis call shaykh , " 
but he is surely the Da'ud al-Asghar of the Druze ' epistle . Azim_ 
Nanji (pp. 37 - 38 ) suggests that'this "son of Da'ud" is the same 
person as Shaykh Rajabal b. Sumar of the Druze epistle, but this 
is untenable. The letter distinguishes clearly between Rajabal 
and Da'ud al-Asghar. For this revolt at Multain see C. E. Bosworth, 
The Later Ghaznavids: Splendour and Decay: The Dynasty in Afghan- 
istan and Northern India, 1040-1186 , Persian Studies Series, no. 

7 (Edinburgh: University Press, 1977 ) , p. 31. 

121 Minhaj-i Siraj Juzjani, T abaqat-i Na s iri , trans. H. G. 
Raverty, Bibliotheca Indica, 2 vole! (London: Gilbert and Riving- 
ton, 1881-99; reprint ed., New Delhi: Oriental Books Reprint 
Corporation, 1970), 1:449-50, 491. - ' 


2 Ma c sum, pp. 60-62, and notes £p . 286-94; Qani c , pp. 
67-69, and notes pp. 484-86. Later Sinda. historians fabricated 
an Arab origin for this caste, reading Sumrah as derived from 
Samfirah (Samaritans). 

' L 2 ^Ma G sum, p. 60 ; Qani c , p. 68 . 

Thus, for example, Juzjani (1:449, 491), noting the 
extinction of a revolt in Multan in 571/1175, terms it Qarmati, 
but does not give the designation to the Sumrah who were de- 
feated at Daybul several years later (1:452-53). Nor does Ibn 
Battutah ( 3 : 596-97 >' 599 ) > who was in Sumrah Sind, refer to them 
as ismailis or Qarmatis. 

12 We Elliot, 3:92-94; S. Nadvi, c Arab 6 Hind , pp. 352- 
55, 362-64; A. Hamdani, Beginnings , pp. 8 -l 6 ; Nanji, pp. 37-40. 

For an excellent account of the later Nizari develop- 
ments in India see Azim Nanji, passim, 

; t 

■ L 22 Ibid,, pp. 53-55, 61-69. Also see Kazi Ahmed Mian 
Akhtar, "Shams Tabrizi — Was He Ismailian?" IC 10 (January 1936): 
131-36, and W. Ivanow, "Shams Tabriz of Multan," in Professor 
Muhammad Shafi Presentation Volume , ed. S. M, Abdullah (Lahore: 
Majlis-e-Armughan-e-Ilmi , 1955)*! pp. 109-18. 

12 ®Nanji, p. 7 4 et passim; Madelung, "Isma c iiiyya, " p. 
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7 Nargi, p. 77. For the community se^e W. Madelung, 
"Khodja," Elf 5 (1979) « 25-27? Syed Mujtaba Ali, The Origin of 1 
the Kho.jas and Their Religious Life Today (Wttrsburg: Buchdruckerei 
Richard May r, 1936) . 

. 13 °Nan;]i, pp. 74, ??. For the Hindu Lohanahs see Burton, 

pp. 314-17} Elliot, 2:112-14. 

' L31 Gulshan Khakee, "The Das Avatara of Pir Shams as 
Linguistic and Literary Evidence of the Early Development of 
Ismailism in Sind," paper presented at the International Seminar 
on Sind through the Centuries, Karachi, Pakistan, 2-7 March. 

1975 (typescript). Also see Nanji.pp. 7-24, 143-49. 

■^ 3 ^See above pp. 247-53 and graph 1, p. 249. 

333 Excluding the peripheral h adith interests of the great 
Suhrawardi Sufis of Multan and tfchh, ’the study of tradition re- 
vived in Sind during the tenth/sixteenth century (Ishaq, Hadith 
Literature , pp. 110-11, 234-36 et passim) producing such well- 
known traditionists as c Abd Allah b. Ibrahim al-Sindi (d. 955/° 
1548), c Abd Allah b. Sa G d al-Sindi (d. 984/1576), Rahmat Allah 
b. c Abd Allah al-Sindi (d. 993/l585)> and c Uthmam b. tsa al- 

Sindi (d*. 1008/1599). 

' ' * . \ 

13 ^Ishaq, Hadith Literature ^ pp. 41-44, Cf. Schimmel, 
Islamic Literatures , p. 2. Isma lli scholars who have studied 
Multan have shown little interest in pre-Isma c ili Arab Sind or 
the relationship between Ismailism and the earlier Sindi tra- 
ditionism. This^is, ^no doubt, understandable since their 
concern with Isma G ili Sind is prefatory to the later Indian 
Isma c ilism of the Nizaris. 

133 Ibid., p. 42. 

138 Ibid t , although he also notes (p. 43) th^t no further 
Sindi traditionists travelled abroad after the'Ismaili conquest. 

137 Ibid., p. 43. 

138 Ibid., p. 42. 

- 13 ?Fatimid law utilized hadith from the Isma c ili Imams 
. and other c Alids. Their legal system did not differ radically 
, f rom Sunnite systems. See Bayard Dodge, "The Fatimid Legal Code," 
MW 50 (January i960) 00-38, and Wilferd Madelung, -."The Sources 
of Isma c ili Law," Journal of Near Eastern Studies 35 (January 
1976): 29-40. 
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According to Gustav E, von Grunebaum, "The Nature of 
the Fatimid Achievement," in Collogue International sur l’histoire 
du Calre, 27 Mars-^5 Avril 1969 (Cairo; Ministry of Culture, Arab 
Republic of Egypt, 1972), „p. 205: "Realizing as they must have 
done that displacement of Sunnism by their own beliefs would be 
impossible to achieve, the regime confined itself to securing 
Ismaili leadership at court and appointments at the higher # 
and highest levels (but by no means reserving those to its 
coreligionists), .and to establishing a centre of Isma c ili 
theological and legal .training in the teaching-mosque of al- 
Azhar. " 


l4l 

• For arguments against the posited golden age. in the • 

study of tradition in Sind 'see above pp. 251-53* ‘ 

o 

1 42 

See graph 1, p. 249 above. 

■^-^See above pp. 251 - 53 , 

i iiZi i A 

In addition to the two main dynasties of the Samids 
and Habbarids, the fourth/tenth century saw the minor dynasties 
of Mu c tazz (also given as Mu c ammar and Mughayr) b. Ahmad at 
Kizkanan in Turan (Istakhri, p. 177 ; I bn Hawqal, 2:3^4, Yaqut,* 
4:105). Abu al-Qasim ' al-Basri also in Turan (Ibn Hawqal, 2:324), 
the Ma c danids at Kiz in Mukran (Istakhri, p. 177*; 'ibn Hawqal, 
2:325; Yaqut, 4:6l4), and Mutahhar b. Raja' at Mashkay’also 
in Mukran (Istakhri, p. 178;"lbn Hawqal, 2:325). 

"'"^Thus while the non-I sma c ili Samids ruled Multan from 
around^280/893 to 354/965, only the name of al-Munabbih b. Asad 
al-Sami al-Qurashi has survived in an isolated reference by 
' / Mas c udu ( Mupuj , 1:207), With the exception of the founder, c Umar 
b. c Abd al^Aziz, all other Habbarid rulers are^known b^ single 
references. c Abd Allah b. °Umar by a note in Ramhurmuzi (pp.2- 
3); Musa b. c Umar by a stray reference in Ibn al-Zubayr (p. 37) 
to gifts dispatched in 271/884 to the caliph al-Mu^tamid; 

Muhammad b. e Abd Allah by a fragmentary inscription dated 294/ 

90^ (Abdul Ghafur, pp. 81-84); c Umar b. c Abd Allah by a note 
in Mas c udi ( Muruj , 1:377); Yahya b. Muhammad from Abu Dulaf 
(Yaqut, 3 : 457 ) ; and Khafif from a poem' of Farrukhi (p. 72). 

Even then, the governors from around 340/951 to 400/l009 are 
unknown . 


■^^Ma 0 sum , 

■ 

• P* 

32; 

Qani c , - pp. 

■'"^Nasir, 

pp. 

124, 

141. 

l48 Ibid. , 

•9 

pp. 

126- 

29, 149-81. 
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^The earliest sources refer only, to the seizure of 
Mansurah (Gardizi, p. 87; Ibn al-Athir, Kamil , 9:345-46), while 
the "later Sindi historians refer to the conquest of Siwistan 
and Tattah (Ma c sum, p. 32; Qani , p.- 55) . 

■^°Ashfaque, p. 198 . It is not known when the repair 
was undertaken, but -it could be that referred to in the inscrip- 
tion of the Habbarid Muhammad b. c Abd Allah (Abdul Ghafur, pp. 
81-83). 


■'■-^Ashfaque, pp. 191 » 196. 

■^^See above pp. 143-48. ( 

‘^'^See above p. 227 , 

■'■^Bernard Lewis, "The Fatimids and the Route to India,." 
Revue de la Faculte de sciences economiques de l'Universite 
d ' I s t anbul 14 ~( 1 9 5 3 ) : 50 - 54 ; Idem, "An interpretation of Fatimid 
History," in Collogue International sur I'histoire du Caire, 

2? Mars- 5 Avril 19o 9( Cairo; Ministry of Culture, Arab Republic 
of Egypt, 1972), pp. 287-95. 

^-^Lewis, "Route," p. 53. 

■^Ibn Hawqal, 2:310. Even if one assumes that Ibn 
Hawqal is mistaken here and that he intends to refer to the 
coastal Baluch (as Bosworth suggests, "Kufichxs," p. 13). this 
would be the coast of Kirman and not Mukran. 

^-^Istakhri, p. 177; Ibn Hawqal, 2:325. See above p. 

361 , note 9l' for the Ma c danids. ’* 

’^-^Lewis, "Interpretation," p. 292. v. 

^-^See letter 60^ pp. 196-200, of al-Mustansir bi-Allah, 
al-Si .jillat al-Mustan s irxyah , ed. c Abd al-Mun c im Ma^id (Cairo: 

Dar al-Fikr al- c Arabx! 1954) • For the port of Saymur see 
Istakhri, pp. 170, 1?2, 176; Maqdisi, pp . 477, 486; Idrisi, 
pp! 56-58, 101-2; Hudud , pp. 88 , 245. 

■^^Mustansir, letters nos. 41, 50 , 58, 60, 63 . For. 
this correspondence and the role of the Sulajrhids consult 
Husayn b. Fayd Allah al-Hamdani, al- S ulay h iyun wa-al- h arakat 
al-Fa t imxyah 'fx-Yaman, 267-626 (Cairo: Maktabah Misr, 1955) f 
pp. 224-27; Idem, "The Letters of -al-Mustan^ir bi'ilah," 

BSOAS 7 (1933-35) • 3°7-24; Idem, "The Life and Times of Queen 
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Saiyidah Arwa the Sulaihid of the Yemen," Journal of the Royal 
Central Asian Society l8 [ October 1931) : 514- j:S . M. Stem, "Cairo 
as the Centre of the Ismaili Movement: Ismailism as the State 
Religion in the Fatimid Empire and as a Missionary Movement 
Outside It," in Collogue International sur l'histoire du Cj&ire, 
27 Mars-5 Avril 1969 (Cairo: Ministry of Culture, Arab Republic 
of Egypt] 1972), pp. 447-48. 

1 ^S. D. Goitein, Studies , chap. 17s "Letters and Docu- 
ments on the Indian Trade in Medieval Times," pp. 329-50 ! Idem, 
"From the Mediterranean to India: Documents on the Trade to 
India, South Arabia and East Africa from the Eleventh and 
Twelfth Centuries," Speculum 29 (April 1954-) :l8l-97. 

"'■^See above pp. 118-20. 

■'"^Alessandro Bausani, "Can Monotheism Be Taught? (Fur- 
ther Considerations on the Typology of Monotheism),-" Nurten 10 
(1963)i'l67-201. 


& 


Bayard Dodge, "The Fatimid Hierarchy and Exegesis," 

MW 50 (April i960 ): 130-4-1 ; W. Ivanow, "The Organization of the 
Fatimid Propaganda," JBBRAS , n.s., 15 (1939 ): 1-3,5 ; Marius Canard, 
"L ' Imperialisms des Fatimides et leur propaganda," in M. Canard, 
Miscellanea Orientalia* (London: Variorum Reprints, 1973 )« pp. 
156-93; Idem, "Da c wa," Elf 2 (1965 ) : 168-70 -M. G. S. Hodgson, 
"Da 0 !," El 2 2 (1965) :97-98. 

1 Y f 

-'’Summarized in W. Ivanow, Studies in Early Persian 
I smailism , Ismaili Society, series A, no. 8, 2d ed. , rev. 

( Bombay: Ismaili Society, 1955) » chap. 4: "The Book of the ' 
Teacher and the Pupil," pp. 61-86. For an analysis see Henry 
Corbin, ”L' Initiation ismaelinne ou l'esoterisme et le verbe," 
Eranos Jahrbuch 39 (1970 ): 41-142. 


1 £)£) 

° Abbas Hamdani, "Evolution of the Organisational [.sic] 
Structure of the Fatimi Da c wah: The Yemeni and Persian Contri- 
bution, " Arabian Studies 3 (1976): 97. , 

l67 Ibn' fc Inabah, p. 294. - - ' 
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See above pp. 137-39 for the agrarian associations 
of Sindi Hindus. The main non-Muslim group in Upper Sind was 
Hindu, there being few if any Buddhists in the region (see 
above pp. 42-43). 


17 °See above pp. 318-19. 

^ . ' - 
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17I Rasa'il , p, 475. \ ' \ 

172 See above pp. 129-30, ' ’ - 

■ L7 %u c man, Ma.ialis , p.’ 477, trans. Stem, "Heterodox 
Isma c ilism," p. 15. 

' > 

^ Rasa'il , p. 475. 

175 Ibid. Cf., de Sacy, Expose , 2:342. 

1 76 

'°See below appendix C. ‘ 

/ 

-'*' 77 See above p. 100. - 

t 

^ 78 Perhaps the Isma c £li veneration of the c Alids as 
possessing a caste-like lineage claim to verity which culmi- 
nated in the Fatimid Imams might appeal to upper caste Brahmins 
with their emphasis on purity of lineage and descent; the 
pedagogical style of the early Isma c xlis, focussing on personal 
instruction of esoteric knowledge by a charismatic figure, 
might appeal to Hindus within the guru tradition; and the 
reincarnation concept of the Druze might appeal to the. karmic, 
perceptions of Hindus. Indeed, it should be pointed out, the 
usual argument concerning Hindu conversion to Ismailism is 
founded on perceived similarities in religious themes between 
the two systems (see, e.g., Elliot, 3:92-94, and Qureshi, pp. 
44-46). However, it is unclear’why, all things being equal, 
such congruencies alone would impel Hindus to accept Isma llism 
since the themes already existed within their own belief system. 
In any case, if the attraction of Isma c £li concepts alone were 
sufficient to engender conversion of Hindus, then surely most 
of the Hindu community of Sind would have opted for Isma c ilism, 
and they did not. 

'f/J 

■'■ 7 " 7 See above pp. 167-75. 

■''^Christopher Shackle, "The Multani marsiya , " ber 
Islam 55 (October 1978) : 282-83 . 

"I Q "| 

x Gulshan Khakee, "The Das a Avatara of the Satpanthi , 
Ismailis and the Imam Shahis of Indo-Pakistan" (Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, Harvard University, 1972), pp. 51-52. 

l82 Ibid., pp. 17-40. 

l8 -^Nanji, 




P. 117. 



CHAPTER VI 


* ' CONCLUSIONS _ ^ • 

Throughout this dissertation, I have had occasion to 
note the unsatisfactory nature of much of the recent scholarship 
on religion in Arab Sind. This has been due, in the main, to 
the highly reified and ahistorical quality of the discussion. 
Arguments from a postulated invariable normative Islam have 
either replaced or taken precedence over arguments from actual 
historical data derived from Arab Sind, As a result, the schol- 
arly debate over religion in Arab Sind frequently has been re- 
duced to a debate over the essential nature of Islam (or, to a 
S ' a=== 3reeser extent, of the 'other religions represented in the area), 
a situation which readily permitted the entry of polemical dis- 
putations of particular consequence to the historiography of the 

i Indian subcontinent in recent times. This is especially evident 

, ’ . 1 
in discussions of conversion (the main topic of interest in the 

secondary literature), but it is also apparent in arguments con- 
cerning the quality of Islam in Arab Sind and the Isma c il£ onus 
for the decline in the incidence of Sindi traditionists. 

I have attempted, in the preceding chapters, to rectify 
this situation by describing and analyzing religion and society 
in Arab Sind with direct reference to data generated from Sind 
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or by Sindis. As a result, the account of the religious- history 
of Arab Sind which has been given here varies considerably from 

that found elsewhere in the secondary literature. 

* 

When the data on Sind are examined, it becomes clear * 

k 

that Sind was not simply Benaras or Mecca on the Indus, and any 
analyses which proceeds on the basis of such an assumption will 
necessarily distort the complicated religious and social history 
"of the region. There were specific non-Muslim religions and 
sects in the- Indus Valley existing in a particular Sindi con- 
figuration: Hinduism in its Pa§upata Saivite form (235 out of 
273 Hindu temples) and Buddhism of the Sammitiya Theravada school 
(350 out of 450 Buddhist monasteries). The non-Muslim, population 
of Sind, then, *varied not only from that of other areas of the 
Muslim world but also, in their unique sectarian alignment, from 
that of other regions of South Asia. 

The simple category "non-Muslim" is clearly inadequate 
for the study of religion in Arab Sind. Indeed, the sharp dis- 
tinction between the two non-Muslim groups of Sind--a matter 

* 

not generally pursued by recent scholars — is imperative to the 
differential method of analysis utilized in chapter three. The 
two sects, it becomes apparent, did not respond similarly to the 
events of the Arab conquest and settlement. Buddhists tended to 
collaborate to a significantly greater extent and at an earlier'^ 

1- 

date than did Hindus -and, more importantly, Hinduism persisted 
while Buddhism expired as a religious system during the Arab 
period. The explanation of this disparity in response was 
sought initially in further observed differentials in the class 
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compositiofi and support of the two religious groups. Buddhism, 
in sharp’ contrast to Hinduism, tended in Sind to be vitally as- 
sociated- with the mercantile sector of the economy and inter- 
regional commerce. 

Buddhist collaboration cp'uld then be seen in terms of 
the effect on their class interests of two related socio-economic 
changes' transpiring prior to the Arab conquests the decline in 
the volume of inter- regional trade in transit through Sind and 
the concomitant- feudalization of the Indus region. Buddhist 
reaction to these developments was .patterned by the specific 
antipathy of the (Brahmin dynasty toward regularized inter- regional 

commerce (as evidenced’ by the obstruction of maritime trade at 

•' ■ . 

Daybul) and the expectation that the incorporation of Sind into 
an expanding Arab trade 'empire might reopen the overland and 

« j 

maritime transit trade and revitalize the .mercantile sector of 
the economy. 

Likewise, socio-economic modulations attendant on the Arab 
settlement of Sind had disparate effects on the two religious 
communities. The restructured Arab trade did not benefit the 

% 

urban, mercantile Buddhists since it emphasized alternate trade 
routes, was supported by different institutions, and became the 
monopoly of a competitive urban, mercantile elite. As a result, 
those Buddhists primarily associated with the mercantile sector 
would have experienced a negative change in their share of the 
accumulation of mercantile surpluses. Since urban, mercantile 
Muslims prospered during the same period, the urban, mercantile 
Buddhists could perceive this situation of relative deprivation 
. ' > : '>■ - - 
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as related broadly to their religious category and not to their 
class. The religious option of, converting to Islam would have 
been a plausible reaction to the pressures of relative depri- 
vation. ■ ' ‘ • 

The defection to Islam of this group of Buddhists would 
have further exacerbated the state of Buddhism in Arab Sind by 
decapitalizing the Buddhist monastic system, already in decline - 
due _ to the -restructured trade. ' Rural, non-mercantile Buddhistb, 
deprived of normative monastic support /’.would have been vulner- 
able to pressures of absorption into the belief and ritual sys- 
tern of their Hindu counterparts or, alternatively (depending on, 
the strength of caste, kinship, or trade linkages), the new reli- 
gion of the converts to Islam from mercantile Buddhism. 

Hinduism within Sind' did not undergo the same process 
since its primary class strength lay in the non-mercantile rural 
sector which was not immediately penetrated or challenged ,by 
Islamic urbanism and mercantilism. Rural, non-mercantile Hindus 

v " 

were less likely to experience relative deprivation since, with 

*} ' . ' 

a few exceptions, Arab rule did not substantially alter their 

position for the worse. Further, due to a broad foundation of 
ritual specialists and temples capitalized on a rural basis, 
Hinduism would have been less susceptible to a radical disruption 
of its fiscal and institutional viability. Ideological facto, rs 

«’ v v \ 

also contributed to the resilience of Hinduism. Specific legal 

o \ 

procedures were outlined by the Devala-smrti , written in Arab 
Sind, which enabled Hindus to interact with the Muslim community 
while still guarding against conversion. 


- 
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Jhe majority of work done on Islam in Arab ->Sind has 

*. > J 

tended tb' centre on the quality ,of religion practiced in the 


region. On the one .hand, there is the view that Sind was an 

»+ 1 *• 

important Islamic centre which produced scholars and 'generated 

— . k ** 

concepts Grucial to the evalution-of Islamic thought in the ' 

* «■ e 

classical period? other scholars, primarily non-Sind£s, argue 

^ *v 

the vie# that Sind was a cultural wasteland, barely governed 
by the Arabs, with on3Ty^*a veneer of Islam apparent on the sur-/ 
•face. It was suggested in" chapter-, four that- the attempt to 

a % i o * 

* ' o *% 

prove or disprove the Islamic centre hypothesis, the general „ 

r* 0 / 

quality of Islam in Sind, has tended to draw attention away 

j ■ •> a ^ 3 

from the possibility of utilizing • the prosopographical data s on 
a multiple basis for other purposes; to establish the relative 

O •* 1 

Islamic preoccupations of the population and its 'rise and decline 

, ( O y C 0 

over time. - The prosopographical data, when used ip the” aggregate 

- \ 

for these limited purposes, have challenged a number of presup- 
positions commonly made concerning Islam in Arab Sind. 

. 4 i 

Not only did some Sindis accept Islam while others did, 
not, but the collated biographies suggest a preoccupation- with . 

a certain form of Islam on the part of Sindi Muslims. Through- 

„ * 

out all periods covered by the data, the vast iiajority* of oSinda 
Muslims, both within Sind and abroad, were traditionists (85.0 
percent of, all non-Shi c ites ) . Moreover, a significant portion 

r 

of these traditionists belonged to the group known as the ashab 
al- h adjth , who vigorously pursued a position regarding the pri— , 
mary role of textual reports' in establishing the proper reli- . 


■ % 




A 

a 


gious behaviour for the Muslim community. 
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The particular configuration of Islam in Aral, Sind and 
among Sindi Muslims can be seen in the non-Muslim context from 
which it emerged by way of conversion and the Islamic context 
into which it merged. "by way of I slamization. While it is often 
tacitly assumed that there is a single timeless normative tra- 
dition of Islam, it is clear that, even “in the classical period, 
literate Islam contained a range of elements, all equally Islamic. 

* • , J J 

Granted that conversion took place among certain groups in Sind 
for the reasons outlined in chapter three, then it is reasonable 
to expect that antecedent ideological patterns would have a role 
in determining what elements of the Islam presented in Arab Sind 
would be accepted and subsequently internalized by way of I slam- 
ization. To a certain extent, therefore, the prevalence of a 
textualist form of Islam can be comprehended in the perspective 
of the antecedent textualism of the Sammitiya Buddhists, the 
■largest group of converts. 

At the same time, Islam in Arab Sind and among Sindi 
Muslims cannot be viewed solely as a simple working out of - 
ideological elements already apparent in pre-JVluslim Sind. Due 
to the colonial nature of Arab Sind, the convert group was ex- 
posed to intensive pressures of I slamization and Arabization 
which served to constrain the extent of indigenization and 
limit the range of the continuum of elements acceptable as 
Islamic, at least at the literate level. On the evidence of 
the prosopographical data, where not a single non-Muslim name 
can be isolated in the genealogies, one can conclude that Sindi 
converts to Islam were particularly prone to the I slamization 


process. In the degree of Islamization and Arabization of the 
convert community, Arab Sind provides -an example which, contrasts 
sharply with later Indian, or even post-Arab Sindi , Islam where' 
indigenous non-Muslim elements and terminology surface in a 
literate (primarily mystical) Islamic context. Sind was the 
only major area of the subcontinent conquered and ruled by Arabs, 
and it would be surprising indeed if the three centuries of colo- 
nialism were not reflected in the evolution of Islam in the area. 

A' further series of conclusions were generated by the 
chronological analysis of the prosopographical data. The inci- 
dence of Sindi Muslims noted -in the biographical sources reaches 
its apex in the middle of the third/ninth century and, thereafter 
declines precipitously. An argument from religious ideology, 
based on the assumption of Isma c ili animosity to the Sunni 
religious sciences, is usually employed to explain this decline. 
The collated data, however, will simply not support the consen- 
sus: the retrogression begins long before the Isma c ili conquest 
of Multan, and, in any case, the Isma L ilis did not have authority 
over those areas of Sind which produced Muslim scholars. 

An analysis of the chronology of the Sindi biographies 

led in a more compelling and unexpected direction. Following 

the logical assumption that the causal factors must be located 

at the beginning of the downswing in the population of the Sindi 

religious elite, an explanation was sought in the political and 

■A 

economic fragmentation of Sind during the Habbarid and Samid 
period. It was suggested that these internal developments, 
in particular the decline in the generation of mercantile sur- 
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pluses from inter- regional trade, would have acted to impede 
the recruitment and replication of the Muslim religious elite- 
within Sind and its circulation abroad. 

> If this view of fourth/ tenth century Sind is accepted, 

then it is necessary to reconsider the history of the rise of 
Isma c ilism in Arab Sind. In the first place, the assumption 
that the Isma c ilis were d£awn to Sind by the lucrative maritime 
Indian .trade loses its attraction when seen in the perspective 
• of the final phase of Arab rule in Sind, On the contrary, the 
factors the da c is were able to exploit in Sind emerged from 
specific tensions and contradictions concomitant with the polit- 
ical and economic fragmentation of the region. Further, the 
support given the da°wah by certain sectors of the Hindu popu- 
lation can be seen as an attempt to o^ome to terms with the same 
historical tensions resulting from the refeudalization of Sind. 
That is, the frequently vented causal argument which holds that 
Hindus converted to Isma c ilism in Sind as a simple consequence 
of congenial similarities in ideological themes would appear to 
miss the mark. Without the presence of some additional motivate 
ing factor, it is not clear why certain groups of Hindus would 
abandon their own ideological system for another with a number 
of similar themes. 

Finally, the perspective on Isma c ilism which emerges 
from the data on Arab Sind suggests a further line of analysis 
into the subsequent history of the religion in post-Arab Sind. 
While the earlier form of Arab Islam was indifferent to con- 
version but supportive of rapid I slamizat idn, ■ the system of 
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Isma c ilism initially propagated in Sind and accepted by certain 
segments of the Hindu population allowed the retention of basic 

elements from Hinduism as a normative Sindi variation of Isma u il 

\ 

ism. The ability to Isma c ilize the convert community to some 
form of the literate tradition represented by the Fatimids was 
inhibited by the short duration of Fatimid rule in Sind and the 
harsh and restrictive repression which followed its withdrawal. 
To a certain extent, then, the later embedding of Isma c ilism 
within a Hindu context can be traced to particular historical 
developments of the earliest phase of Isma c ilism in Arab Sind. 
The ultimate result of this embedment was the creation of the 
innovative and dynamic synthesis characteristic of the Nizari 
Isma c ilism..^of the ginans . 
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BUDDHIST SITES IN SIND 1 

1. • Budh-.jo Thakar . Two stupas are located at this site 

in the Indus -Delta across the river from the stupa at Jherruck. 

2 

Neither has been properly excavated or studied. 

2. Depar Ghangro . A site on the east bank of the Indus 
River in the old Brahmanabad-Mansurah-Mahfuzah urban complex, it 
contains at least one stupa along with other ruins, probably mon 
astenes . v 


3. Dhakan.jo-daro . A stupa and possibily monasteries 

located on the east bank of the Indus River, four miles north 

• 4 

of Shahdadpur on the road to Sarhan. 

4. Dhamrao.j o-daro . A series of mounds comprising a 
stupa (possibly more than one) and monastic complex located near 
the village of Dhamrao, six miles frqm Badah on the west bank 

of the Indus River. ^ 

' 5. Dran.j an . A stupa with a square’ base surrounded by 
subsidiary mounds (monasteries?) located near the village of 
Kirta inside the Bolan Pass about thirty-six miles west of Sibi. 

6. Jherruck (Kafir-Kot) . A stupa and monastic complex 
situated in the Indus Delta, two or three miles south of the 
town of Jherruck on the west bank of the Indus River. A large 
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quantity of terracotta fragments of Buddhist statues and orna- 
ments have been found in the region,'' 7 

7. Jhukar . Located six miles west of Larkana on the 
west bank of the Indus River, the site has yielded a number of 
artifacts, both Hindu and Buddhist. N. G. Majumdar, who exca- 
vated it, believes a stupa was located her£T° 

8. Kuttehar . The site of a stupa and other ruins (pos- 
sibly monasteries), located in the Indus Delta two miles north- 

~ o 

west of the more famous stupa at Sudheran jo-daro . 7 

9. Mari Sabar . A stupa only recently discovered (1964), 
it is located two miles northwest of Deh Mari Sabar in central 
Sind. 10 

10. Mirpur Khas (Kahu.io-daro) . Perhaps the most exten- 
sively studied Buddhist site in Sind, it is situated on the out- 
skirts of the modem town of Mirpur Khas in southeast Sind. The 
site has yielded one major stupa, several minor stupas, an ex- 
tensive monastic complex, and a number of Buddhist artifacts. 
Among the latter are an intact relic case (containing beads of 
coral, crystal, and gold, pearls, coins, and ashes), a painted 
statue of the Bodhisattva Padmapani, and numerous statues of 
the Buddha, including a large stucco figure covered with gold 
leaf . 11 

11. Mohenjo-daro . A well-preserved stupa surrounded 
by a two story monastery containing a chapel, assembly hall, 
refectory, and monks' quarters, it is situated on top of the 
Harappan civilization ruins at Mohenjo-daro on the west bank 
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of the Indus River. 

12. Qasim Kirio . A stupa and monastery has recently 
been uncovered at this site located six miles along the road 
from Nawab Shah to Sanghar on the east bank of the Indus. It 

n 

has not yet been adequately excavated or studied. J 

13. Sirar . The foundations of three stupas and an ex- 
tensive monastic complex were discovered here during trial exca- 
vations in 1929-30- The site is located on a hill, four miles 
east of Kot Diji and eighteen miles southwest of Khairpur on 
the east bank of the Indus. In one monastic cell "a well pre- 

served white marble standing image of Buddha". -was found. 

* 

14. Sudheran.jo-daro . A large stupa '(nearly three times 
the size of the one at Mirpur Khas) , it is located in the Indus 
Delta near the town of Saidpur and the stupa of Kuttehar. Numer 
ous fragments of Buddhist statues and votive tablets have been 
found in the region."^ 

15. Tharro . A large number of mounds are located In - 

this region of the Indus Delta- near the village of Gujjo. One 

\ 

such site has yielded over a hundred Buddhist votive tablets. 

It is likely that some of these mounds, when properly excavated, 
will reveal a Buddhist monastic establishment.^ 

16. Thul Mir Rukan . Perhaps /theT)^>st preserved and 
most impressive standing stupa in Sind, Tir towers some sixty 
feet over the plains. Located eight miles southeast of Daulat- 
pur on the east bank of the Indus,' it is surrounded by smaller 

mounds, probably monasteries, and has yielded terracotta plaques 
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of the Buddha.^ 

1 
i> 

17. Tor-Dherai . A stupa and monastery located between 
Gumbaz and Duki- in the Loralai District of Baluchistan. A relic 
case has been uncovered here along with a number of Kharosthi 
and Brahmi potsherds which indicate the dedication of a watering 
place for the local Sarvastivadin monastery by a certain Shahi 
Yola Mira.^® , 


i 
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NOTES 


x Not included in this list are sites where there is some 
doubt concerning their Buddhist nature. For example, T. H. 

Holdich ("Notes on Ancient and Mediaeval Makran, " Geographical 
J oumal 7 [April 1896]: 399) refers to the caves .of Gondrani (near 
Las Bela), "about which there is no room for conjecture, for they 
are clearly Buddhist, as can be told from their construction." 
However, Walter A. Fairservis Jr. ( The Roots of Ancient India; 

The Archaeology of Early Indian Civilization , 2d ed. , rev. 
[Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 19751, appendix 6: "The 
Gondrani Caves of Las Bela") argues that they clearly belong to 
the Muslim since they contain "no idol niches, remants of statues, 
characteristic architectural features" (p. 415). Other caves, 
which may or may not be Buddhist, are located at Sehwan (John 
Wilson, "Memoire on the Cave-Temples and Monasteries and Other 
Ancient Buddhist, Brahmanical, and Jaina Remains of Western 
India," JBBRAS 3'.[l850] : 76-77) and Tiz-Mukran (S. B. Miles, 
"Remains in Mekran, " IA 2 [June 18?3] : 165-66 ) . 

p 

Cousens, p. 109; Taswir Husain Hamidi, "Remains of Hindu 
Buddhist Period in Sind," in Archaeology of Sind , ed. Muhammad 
Ishtiaq Khan (Karachi: Department of Archaeology and Museums, 
Ministry of Education, Government of Pakistan, 1975), pp. 11-12. 


-^Cousens, 'p. 59 and plates 5, 11? Hamidi, 
Gazetteer , B vol. 5: Nawabshah District , p. 24. 


pp. 10-11; 


N. G. Majumdar, Explorations , p. 35, is the only person 
to mention this stupa. If his directions are correct, this is 
a different stupa than Depar Ghangro, although both would be 
in the same general 'area. 

^Cousens, p. 177; N. G. Majumdar, Explorations , p. 48; 
Hamidi, p. 12. ‘ i 

6 PA 1 (1964) : 13-14. 


^Cousens, pp. ,107-9; Hamidi J pp. 11-12; Gazetteer , B vol. 
1: Karachi District , pp. 54-55\ H. p. E. Frere, "Descriptive 
Notices of Antiquities in Sind, ^- JBBRAS 5 ( 1854) : 349-62 and plate 
5. Alexander Cunningham, The Ancient Geography of India , new rev. 
ed. , with a Foreword by B. Ch. Chhabra, Introduction- by Asim Kumar 
Chatterjee, and Additional Notes by Jamna Das Akhtar (Varanasi: 
'Bhartiya Publishing House, 1975) , p. 24-2, located a Sanskrit 
inscription here, but could only decipher two words: put rasa and 
bhagavatasa . 
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g 

N. G. Majumdar, Explorations , pp. 5~l8 and plates 13-1^. 

^Cousens, pp. 101, 106 and plate 21; Hamidi, p. 11. 

10 "Mari Sabar, " p. 10. 

^Cousens, pp. 82-97 and plates 19-27; Hamidi, p. 10; 

N. G. Majumdar, p. 23; Lohuizen, pp. 5~9; Gazetteer , B vol. 6: 

Thar and Parkar District , pp. 37-43; J. Burgess, Lists of 1 the 
^ Antiquarian Remains in the Bombay Presidency with an Appendix 
of Inscriptions from Gujarat , Archaeological Survey of Western 
India (Bombay: Government Central Press, 1885), p. 218; Debala 
Mitra, Buddhist Monuments (Calcutta: Sahitya Samsad, 1971), pp . 
132-33; A. Woodbum, "Note on Brick Figures Found in a Buddhist 
Tower in Kahu, near Mirpur Khas, Sindh," JBBRAS 19 (1895-97) : 

44-46; Moti Chandra, "A Study in the Terracottas from Mirpurkhas," 
. Bulletin of the Prince of Wales Museum of Western India 7 (1959 - 
62 ) : 1-22 . 

" 12 John Marshall, 1:113-30; J: plates 15-17, 164, figs. 1- 
26. Rakal Das Banerji, "Mohen- j o-daro , " ASI-AR , 1922-23, pp. 102- 
4, reports the find of a second stupa and monastery along with 
three hundred white marble relic caskets. 

13 PA 1 (1964); 10. 

■^Sahni , pp. 161-63. 

^Cousens, pp. 100-6; N. G. Majumdar, Explorations , p. 22; 
Hamidi^, p. 11; Lohuizen, p. 3; Gazetteer , B vol. 2: H yderabad Dis - 
trict , pp. 52-54; D. R, Bhandarkar, "Saidpur, " pp. 89-96 and plates 
56-59; "Remains of Buddhist Ornamental Architecture in Sinde," 
JBBRAS 5 (1857) : 688. 

^N. G. Majumdar, Explorations , p. 21. 

■^Ibid., p. 34; Cousens, pp. 98-99 and plates 28-29; 

Burgess, p. 216; Hamidi, p. 11; Lohuizen, pp. 4-5; Gazetteer , 

B vol. 5s Nawabshah District , p. 28. 

1 ft 

x Mark Aurel Stein, An Archaeological Tour in Waziristan 
and Northern Baluchistan , Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey 
of India, ncr 37 (Calcutta: Government of India, Central Publi- 
cation Branch, 1929), pp. 64-70, figs. 22-28, plates 14-15, 17-19, 
and maps 6-7. Also see the appendix by Sten Konow, "Note on the 
Tor-Dherai Inscriptions," pp. 93—97 . 
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GOVERNORS AND RULERS OF ARAB SIND AND MUKRAN 


Umayyad Governors 

93-96/711-14: Muhammad b. al-Qasim al-Thaqafi 

96-99/7 14-17: Joint governorship 

Yazid b. Abi Kabshah al-Saksaki, 96/714 

c Ubayd Allah b. Abi Kabshah al-Saksaki, 96-97/714-15 

Habib b. al-Muhallab al-Azdi, 96-99/714-1? 

& Imran b. al ; -Nu c man al-Kala c i, 97-99/715-17 


99/71?! °Abd al -Malik b. Misma c al-Shaybani 
99-101/717-19: C Amr b. Muslim al-Bahili 

102- 3/720-21: Hilal b. Ahwaz al-Tamimi 

103- 4/721-22: G Ubayd Allah b. c Ali al-Sulami 

104- 10/722-28: al-Junayd b. c Abd al - Rahman -al-Murri 
HO-I 3 / 728 - 3 I: Tamim b. Zayd al-Qayni 
113-20/731-37: al-Hakam b. c Awanah b. c Iyad al-Kalbi 
120-22/73 7-39: Muhammad b. c Irar b. Aws al-Kalbi (1st term) 
122-26/739-43: c Amr b. Muhammad b. al-Qasim al-Thaqafi 
126-29/743-4 6 : Muhammad b. c Irar b. Aw-s al-Kalbi (2d term) 
129-36/746-53: Mansur b. Jumhur b. Hisn al-Kalbi 


c Abbasid Governors 

132-36/749-53: c Abbasid attempts to take Sind . 

Ibrahim b. al- c Abbas b. c Umayr al-Darimi, 132/749 
Mughallis al- c Abdi (or al-Tamimi)', 133/750 
Musa b. Ka c b al-Tamimi, 134-36/751-53 
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} 136-38/753-55! Mus& b. Ka c b al-Tamimi , * 

I 38 — 43/755~60: c Uyaynah b. MusS. bv Ka c b al-Tamimi 

143-51/760-68: c Umar b. Hafs Hazarmard al-Muhallabi 

151/768: Jamil b. Sakhr al-Muhallabi' 

151-57/768-73: Hisham b. c Amr b. Bistam al-Taghlibi 
Bistam b. c Afnr al-Taghlibi, 156-57/772-73 
"(his deputy in Sind) 

157-59/773-75-- Ma c bad b. al -Khalil al-Tamimi 

159/775! Muhammad 'b. Ma c bad al-Tamimi (temporary replacement) 

159-61/775-77! Rawh b. Hatim b. Qabisah al-Muhallabi 

161/77?! Nasr b. Muhammad b. al-Ash c ath al-Khuza c i (1st term) 

161/777! Muhammad b, Sulayman b. c Ali al-Hashimi 

c Ab3 al -Malik b. Shihab al-Ml^ma c i (his deputy in Sind) 

161-63/777-79: Nasr b. Muhammad al-Khuz4§. c i (2d term) 

163/779: aJL-Zubayr b. al- c Abbas b. c Abd Allah al-Hashimi 
(dismissed before reaching Sind) 

163- 64/779-8 0: Sufayh b. c Atnr b. Bistam al-Taghlibi 

164- 70/780-86: al-Layth b. Tarif 

Muhammad b. al-Layth, 169/785 (his deputy in Sind) 

171-74/787-90: Salim al-Yunusi (or al-Burnusi) 

174/790: Ibrahim b. Salim al-Yunusi (temporary replacement) 
174/790: Ishaq b. Sulayman b. c Ali al-Hashimi 

174- 76/790-92: Tayfur b. c Abd Allah b. Mansur al-Himyari 

175- 76/791-92: Jabir b. al-Ash c ath b. YahyS al-Ta’i 

(joint governorship with above) 

176- 78/792-94: Sa c id b. Shim b.^Qutaybah al-Bahili 

Kathir b. Salm al-Bahili (his deputy in Sind) 

179-81/795-97: c isa b. Ja c far b. Mansur al-Hashimi 

Muhammad b. J Adi al-Taghlibi ' (his deputy in Sind) 

l8l-82/797-98:\ c Abd al-Rahman b. Sulayman (al-Hashimi?) 
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182/798: c Abd Allah b. c Ala' al-Dabbi (temporary replacement) 

183/799: Ayyub b. -.Ja c far b. Sulayman h. c Ali al-Hashimi 
(died before reaching Sind) 

184-205/800-820: Da'ud b. Yazid' b. Hatim al-Muhallabi 
al-Mughirah b. Yazid al-Muhallabi, *51.84/800 
(his deputy in Sind) 

205-16/820-31 : Bishr b. Da'ud b. Yazid al-Muhallabi 
Independent, 207-16/822-31 

211-16/826-31 : c Abbasid attempts to retake Sind 
Hajib b. Salih, 211/826 

fihassan b.* c A&bad al-Muhallabi, 213-16/828-31 


216-21/831-3 5: Musa b. Yahyg. b. Khalid al-Bazmaki 
221-27/835-41: c Imran b. Musg b. YahyS al-Barmaki 
227-35/841-49^ c Anbasah b. Ishaq al-Dabbi 
235-40/849-54 : Harun b. Abi Khalid al-Marwadhi 


Habbarids 

(all dates approximate) 

240-60/854-73: c Umar b. c Abd al- c Aziz b. al-Mundhir al-kabbari 
260-70/873-83: c Abd Allah b. c Umar b. c Abd al- c Aziz al-Habbari 
271-90/884-902: Musa b. c Umar b. c Abd al- c Aziz al-Habbari 
290-300/902-12: Muhammad b. c Abd Allah b. c Umar al -Habbari 
300-330/912-41: c Umar-.b . c Abd Allah b. c Umar al-Habbari 
330-40/941-51 : Yahya b, Muhammad b. c Abd Allah al-Habbari 
340-400/951-1009: Unknown Habbarids 
400-416/1009-25: Khafif 


Samids 

(all dates approximate) x 

280-310/893-922: al-Munabbih b. Asad Abu al-Luhab al^Sami 


* 
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SINDI MUSLIMS 


Nisbah-holders within Sind 
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1 . c Abd al- Ra h im b. Hamm ad al-Thaqafi al-Sindi (d. ca. 
180/796) A traditionist who transmitted h adith in Basrah on 
the authority ( c an ) of al-A c mash (d. 148/765) and c Amr b. c Ubayd 
al-Basri (d. 144/761 ). The evidence for his Sindi origin comes 
from al'- c Uqayli whose grandfather informed him: "A great shaykh 

, came to us from Sind reciting traditions on the authority of 
al-A c mash and c Amr b. G Ubayd" ( qadima c alayna min al-Sind shaykh 
kabir yu h addithu c an al-A c mash wa c Amr b, c Ubayd ). 2 The text 
implies that he came to Basrah from Sind at a mature age since 
he was already at the time "a great shaykh . " Khatib al-Baghdadi 
briefly notes a certain c Abd al-Rahim al-Daybuli among such 
mystics as al-Harith al-Muhasibi (d. 243/857). Hatim al-Asamm 
ai-Ta'i (d. 237/851). and Shaqiq (d. 194/809). 3 If this is 
the same person as c Abd al-Rahim al-Sindi, then he was from 
Daybul in Sind and a mystic as well- as a traditionist.^ 

2 . Ah mad b. Mu h ammad b. S ali h b. c Abd Rabbih Abu al- 

* * ' * . / 

c Abbas al-Tamimi al-Man s uri (d. ca, 380 / 990 ) . 3 ^xi /S&axn of the 
Da'udi madhhab , a aadi of Mansurah and elsewhere, and a minor 
traditionist. The evidence that he was from Mansurah in Sind 
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and actually resided there at a mature age is conclusive. Yaqut 
writing about the Indus province of Sind, states: "They have a 
faqih there named Abu al- c Abbas of the Da'udi madhhab . He is 
the author of numerous books of their legal school He was the 

z' 

qadi of Mansurah and one of its people." Dhahabi also refers 
to -him as the qadi from the people of Mansurah ( al-qa d i min ahl 
al -Man s urah ) and is followed by Ibn Hajar . 2 Abu Ishaq Ibrahim 
al-Shirazi is even more explicit: "He went to Baghdad, studied, 
and returned to Mansurah" ( khara.ja il £ Baghdad wa-ta c allama wa- 
c ada ila al -Man s urah ) . ^ Moreover, the geographer Maqdisi (d. 
after 378/988) actually travelled to Sind where he encountered 
the qadi whro was spreading his teachings in Mansurah in both 

Q 

written and verbal form. y 

Abu al- c Abbas al-Mansuri studied traditions in Basrah 
with Abu Rawq al-Hizzani (d. 332/9^3) and in Fars with Abu al- 
c Abbas b. al-Athram (d. 336 / 9 ^- 7 ). However, his traditions from 
Abu Rawq are considered batil ("baseless"), and the sources in- 
dicate that the fault was his and not A,bu Rawq's. 1 ^ His impor- 
tance as an imam of the Da'udi madhhab is evidenced by his In- 
clusion in the Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadim who calls him "one of 
the most illustrious followers of Da'ud. His books were splen- ' 
did and excellent, large in size ." 11 The titles of three (none 
of which have survived) are given: Kitab mi s ba h kabir ("The 
large book, The Lamp"), Kitab al-hadi ("The Guide"), and Kitab 
al-nayyir ("The Shining "). 12 Abu al- c Abbas was the qad_i of 

V 

Arrajan (in western Fars) for a period of time and in 360/970 
travelled "to Bukhara where he met al -Hakim al-Nisaburi who 
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considered him "one of the most elegant of the c ulama' I have 
met." 1 -^ 

3. c Ali b. Musi al- Day bull (d. ca. 320/932) A minor 
traditionist residing at Daybul\in Sind. Very, little is knovm 
of him except that he passed on yk tradition, going hack to Anas 
b. Malik and the Prophet, to Khalaf b. Muhammad al-Daybuli while 
in Daybul ( bi-al-Daybul ) . ^ The plural form h addathana ("he in- 
formed us") is used which could indicate multiple transmission 
of H adith from c Ali b. Musa in Daybul and suggests an interest 
in the study of tradition in that town. 

4. al-Hasan b. Hamid b. al-Hasan b. Hamid b. al-Hasan 

— — — « ■ — ■ ■ " ' - " • - - • — • ■ ■ " ■ ■■ ■ • ’ — —— — — » — — - 

b. al -Hamid b. al-Has&n b. Hamid Abu Muhammad al-Daybuli al- 

■' 1 — ■ 1 — ■ — • — ■ — — — 1 — r~ 1 , ■ — — ** 

Baghdadi (d. 407/1016 ). A traditionist, poet, and merchant, 
primarily resident at Baghdad. He studied with Da c laj (d. 351/ 
962), Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Naqqash (d. 351 / 962 ), Abu c Ali 
al-Tumari (d. 360 / 970 ), and c Ali b. Muhammad b. Sa c id al- 
Mawsili (d. 359/969). However, he transmitted traditions only 
on the authority of al-Mawsili; his single student was Muhammad 
■b. c Ali al-Suri (d. 441/1049). Evidence for his Sindi origin , 

f 

comes from the latter who was told hy al-Hasan while m Egypt 

v, T O 

that he (al-Hasan) was originally from Daybul. If this is 
* ( t 

•f A 

indeed the case, then he came to Baghdad at an early age since 
his teachers died between 351/962 and 360/970. The poet al- 
Mutanabbi', who died 354/965. used to stay with al-Hasan when 
visiting Baghdad and once told him: "If I were to eulogize 

“I O c 

merchants, I would eulogize you,”- 1 Since al-Hasan must have 
been a relatively young man at the time, this suggests that 
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his wealth was inherited. He also founded the hospice named 
after himself, the Khan Ibn Hamid, which was on the Darb al- 

C A A « A IQ 

Za frani m Baghdad. It has been suggested that "this inn 

al.so became a place of shelter for the poor and indigent, to 

whom free food and clothing were supplied . . . [and] a centre 

20 

of theological studies .and debates." However, the primary 
sources give no indication of what activities were undertaken 
here, either theological or philanthropic (only the name is 
preserved) . Indeed, al-Hasan was more noteworthy and influen- 
tial as a p'oet and merchant than as a traditionist , and the 

assumption that "he took a great interest in religious studies 

21 

and became an ardent pupil of famous traditionists of Baghdad" 
is not warranted. His interest in tradition was relatively 
slight: he only passed on the traditions of one of his four 
teachers. Possibly on business, he travelled to Damascus and 
Egypt where he died in 4-07/1016 . 22 

5 . Isra'il b, Musa Abu Musa al-Ba s ri al-Sindi (*d. ca. 
155/771 ) . 2 ~^ A traditionist of Basrah who immigrated to Sind - 

during the late Umayyad period and hence became known as nazil 

24 • • 

al-Sind . He is the only major traditionist definitely known 

to have permanently immigrated to Sind during the Arab period, 

Isra'il was primarily known as a student of al-Hasan al-Basri 

(d. 110/728), although he also studied with Abu Hazim al-Ashja c i 

(d. 115/733) > Muhammad b. Sirin (d. IIO/ 728 ), and possibly Wahb 

b. Munabbih (d. ca. IIO/ 728 ). He transmitted traditions to 

Sufyan b. c Uyaynah (d. 198 / 813 ), Yahya b. Sa c id al-Qattan 

• • • 

(d. 198/813), al-Husayn b. c Ali al-Ju c fi (d. 203 / 818 ), and 
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possibly Sufyan b. Sa c £d al-Thawri (d. l6l/777). 2 ^ Isra'il was 
well-thought-of as a traditionist . He was considered thiqah 
("trustworthy") by Abu Hatim al-Razi, Yahya b. Ma c in, and Ibn 
Hibban, while al-Nasa'i added "there is no harm in him" ( laysa 
bihi ba' s ) . 

6. Ja c far b. al-Khattab Abu Muhammad al-Qusdari (d, ca. 

1 — — - , a • — , — . — . ■ — • 1 1 — ■ 

„ W/10M1. 27 A jurist ( faqih ) , ascetic ( zahid ) , and resident 

28 

of Balkh who originally came from Qusdar ( huwa min al-Qu s dar ) . 

He studied with Abu al-Fadl c Abd al-Samad b. Muhammad b. Nusayr 
'■ al- c A.sim£ and taught the h afi z Abu al-Futuh c Abd al-Ghafir b. 
al-Husayn b. c Ali al-Kashghari (d. 474/1081). 

7. Khalaf b. Mu h ammad al-Mawazini al -Daybul i (d. ca. 
l6o/97Q : ) . A traditionist who received his initial education 
in Daybul ( bi-al-Daybul ) where he received a h adith from L Al£ 
b. Mus& al-Daybuli.' 50 He settled in Baghdad where he trans- 
mitted traditions to Abu al-Hasan Ahmad b. Muhammad b. c Imran 

• • • 

al-Jundx (d. 396/l005).'^ 1 On the evidence of his nisbah, he 
may have been a maker or seller of scales ( mawazin ) who came 
to Baghdad from Daybul in that capacity. 

8 . Khalaf b. Salim Abu Mu h ammad al-Sindi al-Mukharrimi 
'J al -Baghdadi al-Muhallabi ( 162-231/778-845 ) . An extremely 

well-travelled traditionist, Qur'an memorizer (hafiz) and 

• •• • 

Qur'an reciter ( mujawwid ) . His Sindi origins are attested to 
by Dhahabi ("he was Sindi in origin," kana sindi al-a sl) and 
Khatib al-Baghdadi ("he was Sindi," kana sindiyan ) . ^ However, 
he must have arrived in Baghdad at an early age since he, Ahmad 
b. Hanbal (164-241/780-855) - and YahyS b. Ma c in (158-233/774-847) 
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were singled out for instruction with Hushaym b. Bashir al- 
Wasiti (d. 183/799) at the same gathering ( ma.jlis ) . ^ 

A list of his teachers and students reads like a who's 
who of the classical Muslim world. In addition to Hushaym, he 
recited traditions on the authority of c Abd Allah b. Idris 
(d. 192/807), Muhammad b. Ja c far Ghundar (d. 194/809), Abu Bakr 
b. c Ayyash (d. 193/808), Isma c il b. c Ulayyah (d. 193/808), c Abd 
al-Rahman b.- Mahdi (d. 198/813), Ma c n b. c fs& al-Quzzaz (d. 198/ 
813 ), Wahb b. Jarir (d. 206/821), Yahya b. Sa c id al-Qattan (d. 
198/813), c Abd Allah b. Numayr (d. 199/814), Sa c d (d. 20l/8l6) 
and Ya C qub (d. 203 / 818 ) the two sons of Ibrahim b. Sa c d, Abu 
Ahmad al-Zubayri (d. 203 / 818 ), Yazid b. Harun al-Wasiti (d. 206/ 
821), c Abd al-Razzaq b. Hammam (d. 211/826), and Abu Nu c aym 
al-Fadl b. Dukayn (d. 219/834). Among his students were Ya c qub 
b. Shaybah (d. 262 / 875 ), Hatim b. al-Layth al-Jawhari (d. 262 / 875 ), 
Abu Zur c ah al-Razi (d. 264/877), al- c Abbas b. Muhammad al-Duri 
(d. 271/884), Ibn Abi Khaythamah (d. 279/892), c Uthman b. Sa c id 
al-Darimi (d. 280/893), Ja c far b. Muhammad al-Tayalisi (d. 282/ 
895), Ya c qub b. Yusuf al-Matu c i (d. 287 / 9 OO), Ahmad b. c Ali 
al-Abbar (d. 290/902), Ahmad b. c Ali al-Marwazi (d. 292/904), 
al-Hasan b. c Ali al-Ma c mari (d. 295/907), Ahmad b. al-Hasan b. 
c Abd al-Jabbar al-Sufi (d. 306 / 918 ), and Abu al-Qasim al-Baghawi 
(d. 317/929) . 35 

Khalaf al-Sindi was widely respected as a traditionist . 

His two famous contemporaries and colleagues, Ahmad b. Hanbal 
and YahyS. b. Ma c in, spoke highly of him: the former indicating 
that "there is no doubt concerning his veracity ( s idq ) " , while 


1 


1 
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the latter consided him s aduq ,( "truthful" ). He compiled tra- 
ditions concerning the equality of the Companions ( musawi al- 
sahabah) , although he did not transmit themf* 7 He did, however, 

qo 

compile a Musnad which unfortunately is not extant. His seri- 
ous commitment to the study of traditions was proverbial. He 

is reported as saying, "If one thinks lightly of Tradition, 

. . . . . 39 

Tradition will think lightly of him."^ 

9. Mu h ammad b. S ali h al-Man s uri (d. ca. 3^-0/951) .^ 

A Da'udi jurist and father of the more famous Da'udi imam Ahmad 
b. Muhammad al-Mansuri. He is said to have been a ghulam ("slave") 
of another Da'udi jurist, c Ali b. Muhammad al-Baghdadi, who manu- 
mitted him: "He studied on his [ c Ali b. Muhammad] authority in 
Baghdad and then returned to Mansurah" ( akhadha c an-hu bi-Baghdad 
thumma c ada ila al-Man s urah ) 1 1 

10. Naji h b. c Abd al-Ra h man Abu Ma c shar al-£indi al- 

jh o 

Madani (d. 170/786) . Perhaps the best known Sindi traditionist 
and historian of the classical period. The evidence for his 
Sindi origin comes from his son Muhammad, a reliable traditionist 
in his own right, who states unequivocally: "My father was Sindi" 
( kana abi sindiyan ). J Moreover, he was a prisoner-of-war , ' black 
in complexion, and pronounced Arabic poorly (giving Muhammad b. 

C C \ • « , . 

Ka b as Qa b; . The defect in pronunciation would imply that 
he received his early education either in Sind or with non-Arabs. 
However, he must have come to Medina at an early age if the re- 
port that he saw Abu Imamah b. Sahl b. Hanif (d. 100/718) is 
correct Perhaps he was taken captive during the initial 
Thaqafite conquest of Sind (93-96/711-1^) or during the gover- 
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norship over Sind by Habib b. al-Muhallab (96-99/71^-17). The 

latter possibility is supported by a tradition that Najih was 

taken captive during the time of Yazid b. al-Muhallab, the 

Uf) 

famous brother of Habib. Very little is known of his early 
life'', except that he was a mukatab slave (of a woman of the 
Banu Makhzum) who purchased his freedom and then became a mawl£ 
of Umm Mus & bint Mansur al-Himyariyah (the mother of the caliph 
al-Mahdi) . ^ When al-Mahdi visited Medina in 160/776, he pre- 
sented Najih with a gift of a thousand dinars and brought him 
back to Baghdad where he served in an official capacity until 

his death in 170 / 786 .^ The new caliph Harun al-Rashid deliv- 

69 

ered his funeral address. 

Najih al-Sindi studied in Medina, receiving traditions 
on the authority of Muhammad b. Ka c b al-Qurazi (d. 108/726 or 
II 8 / 736 ), Naf i c (d. H 7 / 735 ), Sa C id b. Abi Sa°id al-Maqburi 
(d. 123/740), Muhammad b. al-Munkadir (d. 130 / 747 ), Hisham b. 
c Urwah b. al-Zubayr (d. ca. 146/763). and Muhammad b. Qays. 

He transmitted his traditions to many of the leading tradition- 
ists of the time: Sufyan b. Sa c id al-Thawri (d. l6l/777). Hushaym 

a 

b. Bashir al-Wasiti (d. 183/799), °Abd Allah b. Idris (d. , 192 / 
807), Waki c b. al-Jarrah (d. 197/812), c Abd al-Rahman b. Mahdi 
(d. 198/813), Abu Damrah Anas b. c Iyad (d. 200/815), Yazid b. 
Harun al-Wasiti ( d. 206/821), Muhammad b. c Umar al-Waqidi (d. 
207/822), c Abd al-Razzaq b. Hammam (d. 211/826), Abu Nu c aym al- 
Fadl b. Dukayn (d. 219/834), to mention only the. more prominent. 
He was also the author of a highly regarded Kitab al-Maghazi on- 
the early raids of Islam which has survived only in fragments 



quoted by later writers.'* 0 

11 . Yazid b. c Abd Allah Abu Khalid al-Baysari al-Ba s ri 
(d. ca. 180/796) .'*^ A traditionist who transmitted on the au- 
thority of Ibn Jurayj (d. 150 / 767 ), Sufyan al-Thawri (d. l6l/' 
777), and others. He taught Abu Da'ud al-Tayalisi (d. 227/841) 
and Muhammad b. Abi Bakr al-Muqqadami (d. 234/848). According 
to Ibn Hibban, Yazid al-Baysari actually Cjame from Sind ( as l-hu 
min al-Sind ).-^ 2 The nisbah refers to the Biyasirah, a term 

applied to descendants of Muslims in India or Sind during the 
• 23 

Arab period. 

% 

/ 

„ * ' 

- . , 

Others 

t 

, r 

12. Aban b. Muhammad Abu Bishr al-Ba.iali al-Bazzaz al- 

■ • — " - — 

Kufi al-Sindi (d. ca. 250-60/864-73) .^ A Shi c ite traditionist 
also known as al-Sindi b. Muhammad.'*-'* He passed on the tradi- 
tions of the tenth Shi c ite Imam c Ali al-Hadi ( 212-54/827-68 ) , 

and taught, among others,' Ahmad b. Abi °Abd Allah Muhammad al- 

‘1 

Barqi (d. 274/887 or 280/893) and al-Saffar (d. 290/902). Abaij 
was the author of a work entitled Kitab al-nawadir ( "Book of 
Rare Forms") which is not extant . ^ On the evidence of his 
nisbahs , he was associated with Kufah, Sind, the Bajilah tribe, 
and the sale of cloth ( bazzaz ) . According to Tusi, he had a 
brother named All. 

13. c Abbas b. c Abd Allah b. c Abbas Abu al-Harith al- 

. — , ■ ■ — — - — 

Sindi al-Asadi al-An t aki ' ( d, ca, 260 - 70 / 873 - 83 ) .--^ A tradi- . 

C * * 

tionist also known as Abbas b. al-Sindi.-" 


He studied with 
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Sa c £d b, Mansur (d. 227/841), Muhammad b. Kathir al-San c ani 
(d. 216/831), Muslim b. Ibrahim (d. 222/836), al-Haytham b. 

Jamil al-Antaki (d. 213/828), c Ali b. al-Madini (d. 234/848), 

Abu Walid al-Tayalisi (d. 217/832), and taught al-Nasa'i (d. 
303/915)> Abu c Awanah al-Isfara' ini (d. 316/928 ),‘ and al- c lJqayl£ 
(d. 322/933)- He was considered "trustworthy" ( thiqah ) by Ibn 
Hibban and Maslamah, and his student al-Nasa'i asserted that 
"there is no objection to him." 

14 . c Abd Allah b, Ja c far b. Murrah Abu Mu h ammad al- 

Man s uri (d, ca, 370/908 A black ( aswad ) traditionist and 

Qur' an reciter ( muqri' ) who followed the system of recital of - 
al-Hasan b. Mukarram (5. 274/887) and taught al-Hakim al-Nisa- 

* 

buri (d. 405/1014). 

15 . c Abd Allah b. Mu h ammad al-Sindi al-Asadi al-Tarsusi 
(d, 229/843) . A traditionist and proto-mystic who recited 

on the authority of Mu c awiyah b. c Amr al-Fazari (d. 214/829) 
and taught the Sufi Muhammad b. Yusuf b. Ma c dan. 

16. c Abd Allah b. al-Sindi (d. ca. 190-200/80 5-1 5 ) . 63 
A traditionist and proto-mystic who was a student of Sufyan al- 
Thawri (d. l6l /777) and taught the mystic c Abd Allah b. Khubayq 
b. Sabiq. 

17. Abu c All al-Sindi (d. ca. 230-40/844-54 ) . ^ The 
controversial mystic who is said to have taught Abu Yazid al- 
Bistami (d, 26l/874 or 264/877) certain truths concerning 
divine unity ( taw hid) , ultimate truths (h aqa' iq ) , and annihi- 
lation ( fana' ) . 

18. Abu Ja c far al-Sindi (d, ca. 240/854) . A reputed 
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author of a book on traditions and the teacher of Abu Ibrahim 
c Abd Allah al-Dakhfanduni (d. 273/886). 

19. ' Abu Mu h ammad al-Daybuli (d. ca. 320-40/932-51) . 66 
A mystic who was with al-Junayd (d. 298/910) on his deathbed 
when the latter appointed Abu Muhammad al-Jariri (d. 3H~923) 
as his successor. 

20. Abu Mus& al-Daybuli (d. ca. 280-90/893-902 ) . 6? 

An important companion and disciple of Abu Yazid al-Bistami 
(d. 261/874 or 264/877). According to Ibn al-Jawzi, he was 
the son of Bistami’s sister. ® 

21 . Ah mad b. c Abd Allah b, Sa c id Abu al- c Abbas al- 
Daybuli ( d. 34-3/954) .^ A prominent mystic and traditionist. 
Sam c ani details his wide-ranging journey ( ri h lah ) in pursuit 
of traditions ( fi- t alab al-^ilm ), encompassing Basrah, Baghdad, 
Mecca, Egypt, Damascus, Beirut, Harr, an, Tustar, c Askar Mukram, 
and Nishapur. ' He passed on traditions on the authority of 
Al$u Ja C far Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Daybuli (d. 322/933)* a l - ' 
Mufaddal b. Muhammad al-Janadi (d. 308/920), Abu Khalifah al- 
Fadl b. al-Hubab (d. 305/917), Ja c far b. Muhammad al-Firyabi 

(d. 301/913), Ahmad b. c Umayr b. Jawsa (d. 320/932), Abu c Arubah 
al-Husayn b. Abi Ma c shar ( d. 318/930), c Abdan b. Ahmad b. Musa 
al- c Askari (d. 306/918), and Muhammad b. Ishaq b. Khuzaymah (d. 
311/923). He settled in Nishapur where he joined the khanaq ah 
(Sufi hospice) of al -Hasan b. Ya c qub al-Haddad (d. 336/94 7) and 
became particularly renowned as an ascetic ( min al-zuhhad al- 
fuqara* al- c ubbad ) , walking barefoot among the people while 

m 

dressed in wool (suf). While resident at Nishapur, he taught 
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the young al-Hakim al-Nisaburi (321-404/933-1013). 

22 . Ah mad b. Mu h ammad Abu al- c Abbas al-Daybuli al-Zahid 
al-Khavva t (d, 373/983 ) . 72 A Shafi c ite j urist and ascetic, Abu 
al- Abbas resided m Egypt where he earned his living sewing 
shirts. ^ As- a jurist, he was considered "very knowledgeable 

in the jurisprudence of the Shafi c ite legal system" ( jayyid al- 

ma c rifah bi-al-fiqh c ala madhhab al-'Shafi c i ) ; ^ as an ascetic, 

he was considered "one- of the possessors of states and unveilings, • 

external miracles and sublime states" (min arbab al-ahwal wa-al- 

— ■— - » ■ ■ " — - - ■ — 1 - 

mukashafat lahu karamat z ahirah wa-a h wal saniyah) . ^ Two of 
his students, the mystics Abu al- c Abbas al^Nasawi (d. 396/1005)^ 
and Abu Sa G id al -Mai ini (d. 412/1021), were present at his death- 
bed. 

23 . Ah mad b. Mu h ammad b. al-Husayn b. al-Sindi Abu al- 
Fawaris al- S abuni al-Bu h turi al-Mi s ri (244-349/858-960) A 
traditionist residing in Egypt. He studied with al-M.uzani (d. 
264/877), Yunus b. c Abd al-A c l£ (d. 264/8 77 ), and Muhammad b. 

a 

Hammad al-Tihrani (d. 271/884). He was charged, however, with 
spreading baseless (batil) traditions from ^Ihe latter. ^ 

24. Ah mad b. al-Qasim b. Sima- Abu Bakr al-Bay c , known 
as Ibn al-Sindi ( d. ca. 37 5/985) .^ A 'resident of Baghdad who 
recited traditions on the authority of Ahmad b. Muhammad b. 

Isma c il al-Adami (d. 327/938) arid Isma c £l b. Muhammad al-Saffar 
(d, 34l/952). He also functioned as a ba-y c (merchant middleman) 
and mu c addil (investigator into the trustworthiness of witnesses 
for a judge) 

25 . ’Ah mad b. al-Sindi al-Baghi al-Razi (d. ca. 240/854) ., ^ 
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A traditionist of Rayy who recited on the authority of Ibrahim' 
b. MusS and taught Abu Hatim al-Razi (d. 277/890). 

26. Ahmad b. Sindi b. Farrukh al-Mutarriz al-Baghdadi 


>-300, 


A student in traditions of Ya qub 


b. Ibrahim al-Dawraqi (d. 252/866), he moved from Baghdad to 
Basrah later in his life where c Abd Allah b. c Adi al-Jurjani 
(277-360/890-970 ) heard from him. His nisbah suggests that 

<3 

O 

he was an embroiderer ( mu t arriz ) . 

27. Ahmad b. al-Sindi b. al-Hasan b. Bahr Abu Bakr al- 
• - — — — > ■ • — " ■ . — - ■ - • — — — — - — — 

Ha ddad al-Jidari tA 8 3 A + -v-iry H i + i n r*4- or TYnro + i iajVs r\ 


A traditionist and mystic who 


res’ided at Baghdad. He studied with Muhammad b. al- c Abbas al- 
Mu'addib (d.. 290.902), Musa b. Harun al-Bazzaz (d. 294/906), 
al-Husayn b. c Ulwiyah al-Qattan (d. 298/910), Ja c far al-Firyabi 
(d. 301 / 913 ), and Abu al-Qasim al-Baghawi (d. 317/929). He 
taught Ibn Rizqwayh (d. 412/1021), A&u c Ali b. Shadhan (d. 426/ 
•1034), and Abu Nu c aym al-Isfahani ( d. 430 /IO 38 ) who quotes him 

A 84 ° 

frequently in the H ilyat al-awliya' . As a traditionist, he 
was considered trustworthy ( thiqah ) and truthful ( s aduq ) ; ^ 
as a mystic, he was deemed one of the abdal ("substitutes") 

r* ^ 86 

whose prayers were answered ( mu .jab al-da c wah ) . 


)-300/9 0 : 


lAli b, ( Abd Allah b. al-Sindi al- T arsusi ( d. ca. 

r • 

In' the year 346/957, Muhammad b. , c isa b. 


c Abd al-Karim al-Tarsusi settled in Baghdad and recited tradi- 

o 

tions of Tarsus on the authority of c Ali b. c Abd Allah b. al- 
Sindi. Unfortunately, nothing else is known of this tradi- 


tionist. 


29. c Ali b. Banan b. al-Sindi al- c Aquli (d. ca. 290- 


f 
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on 

300/90 2-12 ) . A traditionist from Dayr al- c Aqul who recited 

on the authority of Ya c qub b. Ibrahim al-Dav^aqi (d. 252/86,6) 

‘and Ahmad b. al-Maqdam Abu al-Ash c ath al- c Ijli (d. 253/867). 

30. b Ali b. al-Sindi ( d. ca. 260-70/873-83 ) ■ 89 A 

* 

trustworthy ( thiqah ) Shi ite traditionist who recited on the 
authority of al-Sindi b. al-Rabi c and Hammad b. c ts§. al-Juhari 
(d. 209/824). 

31 . Da'ud b. Mu h ammad b, Abi Ma c shar Na.ji h al-Sindi 
(d, ca. 280-90/893-902) .^° A scion of the Abu Ma c shar al-Sindi 
family, Da'ud studild under his more famous father Muhammad- (d. 
247/861), and is quoted by Ahmad b. Kamil b. Khalaf al-Baghdadi 
(d. 350/961). 

-- <•'32. . al-Fadl b. Sukayn b. Su h ayt Abu al- c Abbas al-Qa t i c i , 

known as al-Sindi (d. ca. 270/883) .^ 1 A black ( aswa& f-’ tradition - 
ist of Baghdad who studied under Salih b. Bayan al-Sahili. He 
is primarily., known as the shaykh ("teacher") of Abu Ya c l§. al- 
Mawsili (d. 307/919), but he also taught Muhammad b. Mus§. b. 

• V 

, ■k 

Hammad al-Barbari (d. 294/906), Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Baghandi 
(d. 312/924), and Ibrahim b. c Abd Allah al-Mukharrimi (d.- 304/ 
916 ). 

33. al-Fat h b, c Abd Allah Abu Na s r al-Sindi (d. ca. 
340-50/951-61 ) . A manumitted slave and client (mawlj.) of the 
family of al -Hasan b. al-Hakam, he studied fiqh and kalam with 
the Shafi c ite jurist Abu c Ali; Muhammad b. c Abd al-Wahhab al- 
Thaqafi (d. 328/939) and traditions with another Shafi c ite 
al-Hasan b. Sufyan al-Nasawi (d. 303/91 5). 

34. Hani' al-Sindi al-Kufi (d. ca. 170-80/786-96) , 93 
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A Shi c ite mawlS of Ishaq b. c Ammar b. Yazid al-Kufi and a Com- 
panion of the sixth Imam Ja c far al-Sadiq (d. 148/765). 

35. Hubaysh b. Sindi al-Qa t i c i ( d. oa. 280 / 893 ) ,^ A' 
minor traditionist who transmitted on the authority of Ahmad b. 
Hanbal (d. 241/855) and taught Muhammad b. Makhlad (d, 331/942). 

36 . al-Husayn b. Mu h ammad b, Abi Ma c shar Na.ii h Abu Bakr 
al-Sindi (d. 275/888) .^ A traditionist who recited on the 
authority of his father Muhammad (d. 247/861), Waki c b. al-Jarrah 
(d. 197/812), and Muhammad b. Rabi c ah (d. 199/814). He was gen- 
erally considered unreliable in traditions, although a group 

/ 

did recite on 'his authority, including Muhammad b. Ahmad al- 
Hakimi (d. 336/947) and Abu c Amr b. al-Simak (d. 344/955). 

37. al-Husayn b. Muhammad b. Asad Abu al-Qasim al~ 

• u • — — . — , - — — * — 

Daybulx (d, ca, 360/970) .^ He was in the city of Damascus 
-in the year 340/951 transmitting traditions on the authority 

Q 

of Abu Ya c la al-Mawsili (d. 307/919). Tammam (b. Muhammad al- 
Razi? d. 414/1023) recited traditions on his authority. 

38 . Ibrahim b. c Ali b. al-Sindi Abu Is h aq al-I s bahani 

( d, 313/923 ) . ^ f . Als.o known as Ibrahim al-Sindi and Ibrahim b. 
al-Sindi, he was a traditionist who studied with Muhammad b. 
c Abd Allah b. Yazid al-Muqri and taught Sulayman b. Ahmad al- 
Tabarani (d. 360 / 970 ) and Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. Hamzah (d. 353/ 
964). ■ 

/ 

39 . Ibrahim b. Mu h ammad b. Ibrahim b. c Abd Allah al- 
Daybuli (d, ca, 340-50/951-61) .^ The son of Abu Ja c far Muhammad 
(d. 322/933). Ibrahim was also a traditionist, reciting on the 
authority of Muhammad b. c Ali b. Zayd al-Sa’igh (d. ca. 291/903) 
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and Mus& Id. Harun al-^Bazzaz (,d. 294/906)i^ 

40, Ibrahim b, al-Sindi b, Shahak (d. ca, 240/854) 

A distinguished scion of the Sindi b. Shahak family whose father 
had been a mawla of the caliphs al -Mansur ( 1^6-58/75^-75 ) and 
Harun al^Rashid (170-93/796-809) , serving in important posts 
such as head of the police force, governor of Syria, and head 


of the mint.' 


Ibrahim is primarily known from the writings 


of his friend al-Jahiz (d. 250/864) who describes him in glowing 
terms as a preacher, genealogists jurist , poet, scribe, astrol- 


oger, traditionist , physician, and theologian.' 


His polymath 
e. 103 Unlike 


abilities were used in defense of the Abbasid cause. J Unlike 
his brother Nasr-b, al-Sindi, Ibrahim passed on traditions dif- 
ferent than those of al-Haytham b. c Adi (d. 206/821) and Ibn 

us 

al-Kalbi (d. 204/819) with whom he disagreed. 31 ^ 

4l. Ibrahim b. al-Sindi al-Kufi (d. ca. 170-80/786-96) .' 


A Shi G ite traditionist who was a Companion of the sixth Imam 
Ja c far al-Sadiq (d. 148/765). 

42. c isa Abu al-Fara,i al-Sindi ( d~. ca. I. 7 O- 8 O/ 786 - 96 ) . ' 
A Shi c ite traditionist who was a Companion of the sixth Imam 
Ja c far al-Sadiq (d. 148/765) and taught Ahmad b. Rubbah. He 
was the author of a book, the subject of which is unknown. 

43. Isma c ll b. al-Sindi Abu Ibrahim al-Khallal (d, ca. 

o nn /R« o \ 107 A vio i + 1 aw n nr! n -i v-, + V, n o i 1 V'l -P 


270 / 883 ) . A traditionist who recited on the authority of 

Salm b. Ibrahim al-Warraq and Bishr b. al-Harith al-Hafi (d. 
227/841) and taught Muhammad b. Makhlad (d. 331/942). 

44. Khallad al-Sindi al-Bazzaz al-Kufi (d. ca, 170-80/ 
786 - 96 ) . A Shi c ite traditionist who was a Companion of the 


t 


sixth Imam Ja°far al-Sadiq *(d. 148/765). His nisbahs suggest 
that he was a Sindi cloth salesman ( bazzaz ) in Kufah. 

45 . Man s ur b. Mu h ammad Abu al-Qasim al-Sindi al-Muqri' 
al -Warraq al-I s bahani, known as Ibn al -Sindi (d. 386/996') .^^ 

A Qur'an reciter ( muq ri' ) and copyist ( warraq ) residing at 
Isfahan, he followed the system of recitation of c Ali b. al- 
Hasan al-Shimshati and taught Abu al-Fadl al-Khuza c i (d. 408/ 

1017 ). 

46 . Muh ammad b. c Abd Allah Abu c Abd Allah al-Daybuli 
(d, ca, 225/889) .^^° A Qur’an reciter ( muqri ' ) and ascetic 

( zahid) , he recited the Qur' an on the authority of c Abd al-Razzaq 
b. al-Hasan and al-Sakan b. Bakruwayh, and taught the 'ascetic 
Muhammad b. Mansur al- G Abid al-Tusi (d. 254/868). 

47 . Mu h ammad b. Abi Ma c shar Na.ji h Abu c Abd al -Malik al- 
Sindi (148-247/765-861 ) . A traditionist like his father Abu 
Ma c shar Najih (d. 170/786) , Muhammad studied as a boy in Medina 
with Ibn Abi Dhi ’ b (d. 159/775) before moving with has father 

to Baghdad in 160/776. Here he spent the remainder of his long 
life, studying under his father and Abu Bakr al-Hudhali (d. 167/ 
783), and teaching Abu Hatim al-Razi (d. 277/890), Abu c fsa al- 
Tirmidhi (d. 279/892), Ibn Abi al-Dunya <d. 281/894), Abu Ya c l5. 
al-Mawsili (d. 307/919), and al-Tabari (d. 310/922). 

48 . Mu h ammad b. A h mad (or Mu h ammad) b. c Abd Allah Abu 
al- c Abbas al-Warraq al-Zahid al-Daybuli (d. 345/956 or 346/957 ) . 112 
A traditionist, ascetic ( zahid ) , and, on the (evidence of the 
nisbah , a copyist ( warraq ) , he studied under Abu Khalifah al- 

Fadl b. al-Hubab (d. 305/917), Ja c far b. Muhammad al-Firyabi 
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(d. 301/913), c Abdan b. Ahmad b. Musa al- c Askari (d. 306/918), 
and Muhammad b. c Uthman b. Abi Suwayd. 1 "^ He taught al -Hakim 
al-Nisaburi (d. 405/1014). His stature a-s a mystic is evidenced 
by the fact that the renowned Sufi Abu c Amr Isma c il b. Nujayd 
al-Sulami (d. 36-5/975) conducted his funeral services . 

49 . Mu h ammad b. al-Husayn b. Mu h ammad Abu Bakr *al-Shami 

al-Daybuli (d. ca, 350-60/961-70) A trustworthy ( thiqah ) 

Qur'an reciter who studied under Ja c far b. Hamdan al-Nisaburi 

1 • 

(d, 339/950) and taught c Ali b. c Umar al-Daraqutni (d. 38 5/995). 

50 . Muh ammad b. Ibrahim b. c Abd Allah Abu Ja C far al- 

Daybuli al-Makki (d. 322/933) . A traditionist and specialist 

in the Qur* anic sciences who resided at Mecca. He studied the 
Kitab al-tafsir ("Commentary") of Sufyan b. c Uyaynah under Sa c id 

'■b, c Abd al-Rahman al-Makhzumi (d. 249/863) and the Kitab al-birr 
wa-al- s ilah ("Book of Piety and Charity") of c Abd Allah b. al- 
Mubarak under al-Husayn b. al-Hasan b. Harb al-Marwazi (d. 246/ 
860 )."*'^^ Among others, he taught his compatriot Ahmad b. c Abd 
Allah b. Sa c id al-Daybuli (d. 3/3/9 5^) and Muhammad b. Ibrahim 

b. c Ali al-Muqri’ (d. 381 / 991 ). 

51 . Mu h ammad b. Mu h ammad b, Raja 1 b. al-Sindi Abu Bakr 
al-I sfara 1 ini al-Jurjani ( 206-86/821-99 ) . ^^ A reputable tra- 
ditionist and Qur' an memorizer (hafiz) of Isfara'in and Jurjan. 

He studied with his grandfather Raja' b. al-Sindi (d. 221/835) 1 
c Ali b. al-Madini (d. 234/848), Abu Bakr b. Abi Shaybah (d. 235/ 
849), Ishaq b. Rahwayh (d. 238 / 852 ), and Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241/ 
855). Among others, he taught Abu Hamid b. al-Sharqi (d. 315/ 
927) and Abu c Awanah al-Isfara' ini (d. 316 / 928 ). 


\ 


52 . Muh ammad b. Raja/ b. al-Sindi Abu c Abd Allah al- 
Nisaburi (d. ca. 240-50/854-64) Another member of the Raja' 

b. al-Sindi family, Muhammad was himself a traditionist of Nxsha- 
pur and Isfara’in, studying under al-Nadr b, Shumayl (d. 203/818) 
and Makki b. Ibrahim al-Balkhi (d. 215 / 830 ). Reciting traditions 
on his authority were his son Muhammad (d. 286/899), Ibn Abi al- 
Dunya (d. 281/894), and Ahmad b. Bishr al-Marthadi (d. 280/893 
or 285 / 898 ) . — 

53 • Mu h ammad b. al-Sindi al-An t aki (d. ca. 230-^0/844- 

1 20 

54) . He is given as a source for a tradition of the mystic 

Yusuf b. Asbat (d. ca. 195/810). 

54 . Musa b , al-Sindi Abu Mu h ammad al-Jurjani al-Bakra- 
badhi (d. ca. 240-50/854-64) . A trustworthy ( thiqah ) tradi- 
tionist of Jurjan who recited on the authority of Waki b. al- 
Jarrah (d. 197/812) and Abu Mu c awiyah al-Darir (d. 195/810). 

IOO 

55 - Na s r b, al-Sindi b. Shahak (d. ca. 230/844) . 

A historian and traditionist whose interpretations varied from 
those of his more famous brother Ibrahim. 

56 . Na s r Allah b, A h mad b. al-Qasim b, al-Sima Abu al- 

H asan, known as Ibn al-Sindi (d, 433/1041 ) Like his father 

Ahmad (also known as Ibn al-Sindi), Nasr Allah was a traditionist 
and merchant residing in Baghdad. He is known primarily as the 
teacher of the Khatib al -Baghdadi (d. 463/1070) who considered 
him truthful ( s aduq ) . 

57 . Ra.ia' b. al-Sindi Abu Muhammad al-Nisaburi al- 
Isfara’inl (d. 221/835) . 124 Raja', his son Abu c Abd Allah 
Muhammad, and his grandson Abu Bakr Muhammad were all considered 
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trustworthy ( thiqah ) and reliable ( thabat ) tradition! st s hy al- 
Hakim al-Nisaburi Raja’ recited traditions on the authority 

I 

i 

of Abu Bakr b. c Ayyash ( d. 193/808), c Abd Allah b. al -Mubarak 
(d, 181/797), Sufyan b. c Uyaynah (d. 198 / 813 ), c Abd Allah b. 

Idris (d, 192/807), and others. Among his students were his 
son and grandson as well as Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241/855), Abu 
Hatim al-Razi (d. 277/890), Ibrahim b. Musa al-Razi (d. 231 / 845 ), 
and Ibn Abi al-Dunya (d. 281/894). He was considered one of the 
pillars of tradition ( rukn min arkan al- h adith ) by al -Hakim al- 
Nisabdri. 126 

• 58 . Raja' b. Yusuf al-Sindi (d, ca. 240-50/8 54-64) . ^ 

A traditionist who was a student of Waki c b. al-Jarrah (d. 197/ 
812) and a teacher of Abu Bakr b. c Ubayd. 

59. S ali h b. al-Sindi (d. ca. 240-50/8 54-64) . 128 A 
Shi c ite traditionist who recited on the authority of Yunus b. 
c Abd al-Rahman (d. 208/823). He was the author of a book of 
undetermined subject and title. 

60 . Sibawayh b. Isma c ll b. Da'ud b. Abi Da'ud Abu Da'ud 
al-Wahidi al-Quzdari (d. ca. 4-60/1^067 ) . A resident of Mecca 

^ . A A . C ^ 

who recited traditions on the authority of Abu al-Qasim All b. 
Muhammad b. c Abd Allah al-Husayni, Abu al-Fath Raja' b. c Abd 
al-Wahid al-Isbahani, and Abu al-Husayn Yahya b. Ibrahim al- ' 
Hakan. He taught Abu al-Fityan c Umar b. Abi al-Hasan c Abd al- 
Karim al-Rawwasi (d. 5 0 3/ll°9 ) • "*"^° 

61. Sindi Abu Bakr al-Khawatimi (d, ca, 260/873) . 

A traditionist and student of Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241/855)- whom 
he attended when the latter returned home in 219/834 after being 
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scourged during the inquisition ( mih nah ) . 

62. al-Sindi ,b. Aban Abu Na s r ( d, . 281/894) . A slave 

V 

( ghulam ) of the Baghdadi scholar Khalaf h. Hisham al-Bazzaz (d. 
229/843) , he received traditions from Yahy& t>. c Abd al-Hamid 
al-Himmani (d. 230/844) and taught c Abd al-Samad b. c Ali al- 

Tasti (d. 346/957). 

63 . al-Sindi b. c Ahduwayh Abu al-Haytham al-Dahaki al- 

Dhuhli al-Razi al-Kalbi (d. ca. 220/835) . A traditionist 
also known as Sahl (or Suhayl) b. c Abd al-Rahman al-Dhuhli al- 
Sindi, Sahl b. c Abduwayh al-Razi, ^5 3^^ eV en Sahl b, c Abd 
al-Rabbih al-Razi. Although Muhammad Ishaq has seen two 
different traditionists here (supplying each with separate dates 
of death), it is apparent that we are concerned here with only 
one individual . The confusion is cleared up by Ibn Abi Hatim 

al-Razi: "Sindi b. c Abduwayh, his ism was Sahl b. c Abd al-Rahman, 
he was called Sahl b. Abduwayh, and his kunyah was Abu al- 
Haytham al-Kalbi."' 1 "^® Abu al-Haytham was a prominent tradition- 
ist of Rayy and served as cj_adi of the towns of Hamadhan and 
Qazwin. One of the ahl al- h adith ("partisans of tradition" ), ^^9 
he transmitted traditions on the authority of Abu Ma°shar Najih 
al-Sindi (d. 170/786), Abu Uways al-Asbahi (d. 169/785)1 Ibrahim 
b. Tahman (d. 158/774), Mindalb. c Ali (d. 167/783 or 168/784), 
Jarir b. Hazim (d. 170/786), and Zuhayr b, Mu c awiyah (d. 173/789). 
Among his numerous students were c Amr b. Rafi c (d. 237/85l)> 
Muhammad b. Ziyad al-Razi (d. 257/870), Ahmad b. al-Furat (d. 

258/871), and Muhammad b. Hammad al-Tihrani (d. 271/884). His 

• • • 

contemporary Abu Walid al-Tayalisi (d. 217/832) considered him 
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one of the two most knowledgeable tradition! stS in Rayy .^ 0 

64. Sindi b. Abi Harun (d.- ca. 190-200/80 5-15 ) . 141 A 
traditionist who was primarily known as the teacher ( shaykh ) of 
Musaddad (d. 228/842), although he also taught Ahmad b. Sa c id 
al-Darimi (d. 253/867). He was an associate of c Abd Allah b. 
al -Mubarak (d. 181/797). 

65. Sindi jb. c is& al-Hamdani al-Kufi (d. ca. 220/835 ) . 

A trustworthy ( thiqah ) Shi c ite traditionist and author of a book 
of unknown title and contents. °Abbad b. Ya c qub (d. -250/864) 
transmitted traditions on his authority. 

66 . al-Sindi b, al-Rabi c b. Mu h ammad al-Kufi al -Baghdadi 

(d, ca. 250-60/864-73) A trustworthy Shi c ite traditionist 

who transmitted the traditions of the eighth Imam c Ali al-Rida 
(d. 203/818) and the eleventh Imam al -Hasan al- c Askari (d. 260 / 
873 ). Muhammad b. al-Hasan b. Farrukh al-Saffar (d. 290/902) 
transmitted traditions on his authority. He was the -author of 

a book which has not survived. 

6 7 . Sindi b. Shamas al-Siman al-Ba s ri (d, ca. 150-60/ . • 

. 1 LlLl ■ ." . 

767-76 ) . A resident of Basrah who transmitted traditions 

on the authority of Muhammad b. Sirin (d. 110/728) and c Ata' 

(al-Sulami al-Basri? d. 121/738). He taught Hawtharah b. al- 

Ashras and Mus§. b. Isma c il al-Tabudhki al-Basri (d. 213/828). 

68 . Suhayl b. Dhakwan Abu al-Sindl al-Makki al-Wasi ti • 

(d, ca. 150-60/767-76) A traditionist from Mecca, Suhayl 

settled down at Wasit where he - transmitted traditions allegedly 
from c Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr (d. 73/692) and c A'ishah (d. 58 / - 

677). He claimed that he had actually met the latter at Wasit 
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and that she possessed a dark complexion. Since most reliable 

authorities say that she was fair of complexion and she died 

before al-Hajjaj built Wasit (ca. 83-84/702-3) , Abu al-Sindi 

a 147 

was generally accused of being a liar ( kadhdhab ) . Neverthe- 

less, some prominent traditionists were among his students: 
Hushaym b. Bashir al-Wasiti (d. 183/799) i Yazid b. Harun al- 
Wasiti (d, 206/821), and Marwan b. Mu c awiyah al-Fazari (d. 193/ 
808). 

69 . Suh aym al-Sindi (d. ca. 180/796 ) . 148 A Shi c ite 
traditionist and Companion of the sixth Imam Ja far al-Sadiq 
(d. 14-8/765). He taught Muhammad b. Sinan (d. 220/835). 

70. c Uthman al-Sindi (d. ca. 340-50/9 51-61) .^^ A 
student of the famous Shafi c ite jurist Abu al- c Abbas b. Surayj 
(d. 306/918). 

r' 
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NOTES 


^Dhahabi, Mizan , 2s 603-4; (no. 5026). .. 

2 Ibid. , 2: 603. \ 

0 \ ■ 

-'Cited in Mubarakpuri, Futq h at , pp. 292-93. 

\ 

4 c * * 

Rather than postulate an additional Abd al-Rahim with 

the same general dates, the two have been considered identical 
solely lor the purposes' of this study 1 . 

cr ’ 

•^Dhahabi, Mizan , l:l4l (no. 556); I bn Hajar, Lisan , 1: 

272 (no. 830); Sam r 'ani7 lol. 543-5 43b; Ibn al-Athir, Lubab , 3 : 

263; Yaqut, 3:1 66; Ibn al-Nadim, trans. Dodge, 1:532; Maqdisi, 
p. 481; Ibn al-Qaysarani , al-Ansab al-muttafiqah , ed. P. de Jong 
(Leiden: E. J. Brill) I865T) p. 154; Abu Ishaq Ibrahim al-Shirazi, 
T abaqat al-fuqaha 1 , ed. Ahsan c Abbas (Beirut: Dar al-Ra’ id al- 
c Arab ah, 1970), p. 178. 

6 Yaqut, 3:166. 

^Dhahabi, Mizan , l:l4l; Ibn Hajar, Lisan , 1:272. 

^Shirazi, p. 178. 

^Maqdisi, p. p 48l. While he calls him Abu Muhammad al- 
Mansuri (not Abu al-Abbas), his description is definitely of 
Ahmad b. Muhammad. 

10 Dhahabi, Mizan , 1:141; Ibn Hajar, Lisan , 1: 2?2 While 
M. Pathan ("Arabic Literature," p. Il8) asserts that Sam c ani 
charged al-Mansuri with "fabricating Hadith in order to form' 
a halqa of his own." While Sam c ani makes no such charges (not 
even noting the ba t il al- h adith ) , it is likely that the fab- 
rication referred to by Dhahabi and Ibn Hajar was for the 
Da'udi madhhab . 

^Ibn al-Nadim, text, 1:218, trans. Dodge, 1:532. 

12 Ibid, Shirazi (p. 178) mentions only the Kitab al- 

nayyir . 


^Ibn Hajar, Lisan , 1:272, Sam c ani ( f ol . 543b) gives 
the statement without attributing it to al -Hakim al-Nisaburi 
which has led c Abd al-Hayy (1:100) and N. A. Baloch ("Education, 
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pp. 61-62) to conclude that Sam c an£ (d. 562/1166) actually met 
al-Mansuri (d. ca. 280 / 990 ). 

l 4 Sam c ani, fol. 236 b; Khatib , 1 8:133. 

15 Khatib, 8:133. 

"^Ibid. , 7 : 303-4 (no. 3817); Ibn al-Jawzi, Munta zam, 
7:181-82 (no. ^290); Ibn c Asakir, al-Ta'rikh al-kabir , ed^^Abd 
al-Qadir Badran, 4 vols. (Damascus! Rawdat al-Sham,' 1 3 29 -31/ 
1911-12), 4:159. 

"^Khatib, 7004 ( wa-a s l-hu Daybul sama c tu min-hu bi-Mi sr). 

l 8 Ibid. 1 Ibn c Asakir, 4:159. 

■^Ibid. Pathan (’’Arabic Literature,” p. 119) reads the 
text as khan-i Hamid (rendering the Arabic as Persian) and con- 
cludes that al-Hasan named the Khan alter his father. 

• 20 Pathan, ibid., p. 119. 

21 

Ishaq, Hadith .Literature , pp. 35-36, suggests that 
al-Hasan "was so devotedly attached to Hadith that he would 
weep while narrating it" and is followed by Pathan, Mansurah , 
p. 150, "such was his passion for Hadith, that whenever he 
would recite any^Hadith, he would burst into tears." This 
anecdote would appear to be based on a misreading of Khatib, 

7004: "al-Suri informed us that al-Hasan b. Hamid informed 

us . . . saying: c Ali b. Muhammad b. Sa°id al-Mawsili told us 
that al-Hasan b. G Ulayl al-^Anzi informed us that c Abd al- c Aziz 
b. Maslamah b. Qa c nab, the brother of c Abd Allah b. Maslamah, 
related to us--and we did not hear from him except for this 
Jittle amount, and he used to recite h adith and weep--he said 
°Abd al-°Aziz b. Abi Hazim related to us on the authority of 
his father . . ." etc. The little amount of tradition and 

weeping would seem to refer not to al-Hasan but to c Abd al- 
c Aziz b. Maslamah who did not, in fact) pass on many traditions. 

0 9 . 

Ibn Asakir, 4:159: "He settled in Damascus and re- 
cited h adith there and in Egypt." On the basis of this single 
sentence, Ishaq ( Hadith Literature , pp. 35~36) has concluded: 

"His erudition in the science of tradition may be conceived 
from this that he went to Damascus and Egypt to lecture on 
Hadith." As stated, al-yasan was more renowned as a poet 
than as a traditionist . 

i* 

2 -^Dhahabi, Mizan , 1:208 (no. 819); Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib , 


* 


J 




x 4l4 

\ 

1:261 (no. 495): Sam c ani, fol. 593; Tabari, 3:2491; Ibn Abi 
Hatim, 1^ i:329-30 (no, 125? ) , ^Abu Nuaym al-Isfahani, Hilyat 
al-awliya' wa- t abaqat al-a s fiya' , 10 vols. (Cairo: Maktabat 
al-Khanji, 1351-57/1932-38 J , 7:288. 

2 \)hahabi, Mizan , 1:208, reads nazil al-Sind although 
Ibn Ha jar, Tahdhib , 1 : 26l , has nazil al-Hind . 


^According to Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib , l:26l, al-Azdi main- 
tained that it was Abu Mus&* al-Yaraani~i]rid not Abu Mus& al-Basri 
who recited traditions from Wahb b. Munabbih and to Sufyan al- 
Thawri. This is certainly the case in an isnad given by Abu 
Nu c aym (compare 4:72 with 7:288). 


p (L * 

°Ibn Hajar, l:26l. ' ' , 

2 ' 7 Sam c ani, fol. 4 55b; Ibn al-Athir, Lubab , 3:41. 
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Sam c ani, 


fol. 455b. 


29 Ibid., fol. 236 b; Khatib, 8:333 (no. 4427). 

3 °Khatib, 8:333. 

O "j 

J A certain amount of confusion has arisen from Khatib 
(ibid.) who gives as Khalaf s student Abu al-Hasan b. al-Jundi 
and later, in an isnad , Ahmad b. ‘'Imran, Citing this passage 
of Khatib (8:333). Ishaq ( Hadith literature , pp. 34-35) lists 
two students of Khalaf: Abu al-ffusayn ~t sic ] b, al-Jundi and 
Ahmad b. c Umayr [ sic ] , apparently misreading c Imran as c Umayr. 

M. Pathan ( Mansurah , p. 150), strangely since his source here 
is also Khatib , has the same two names of traditionists who 
"acquired much of their knowledge on Hadith" from Khalaf. 

Khatib' s reference, however, would, appear to be to Abu al-Hasan 
Ahmad b. Muhammad b . c Imran al-Jundi ( see 5:77. no*. 2464) . ' 

In any case,' there is no evidence that even Ibn al-Jun^i ob- 
tained much of his knowledge of h adith from Khalaf. 

32 Khatib, 8:328-30 (no. 4-418); Dhahabi, Mizan , 1:660-61 
(no. 2540); I&em, Tadhkirat ■ 2:481 (no. 495); Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib , 
3:152-54 (no. 290); Ibn Sa c d, 7ii:92; Ibn Abi -Hatim , 3:371 (no. 
1690); Bukhari, 2i:196 (no. 665 ); Abu Nu c aym, H ilyat , 8:391. 

9:5. 

* t> 

33 Dhahabi, Mizan, 1 s 660 s Khatib, 8:328. 

f • 

3<!+ Abu Nu c aym, Hilyat , 9:5. 


/ 
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^Khatib, 8 s 328 ; Dhahabi, Mizan, 1:660; Idem, Tadhkirat , 
2:481; I bn Hajar, Tahdhib , 3:152. 

36 Khatib, 8:328-30. 

, -w r ‘ 

3 ^Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib , 3:153. 

38 Ibn Sa c d, ?ii:92. 

3 ^al-Hakiin al-Nisaburi , al-Madkhal il§. roa c rifat al-iklil , 
ed. £nd trams! James Robson, An Introduction to the Science of 
Tradition , Oriental Translation Fund, n.S'., vol. 39 (London: 

Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 1953) » P- 37. 

40 Shirazi, p. 177 . 

4l Ibid. Cf. , p. 179. 

, * 

42 Ibn Sa c d, 5009; Sam c ani, fol . 313b; Yaqut , 3:166-67; 

Ibn al-Nadim, trans. Dodge, 1:201; Dhahabi, Mizan , 1+ : 575 ( nd. 
10621); Idem, Tadhkirat , 1:234-35 (no. 221); Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib , 
10:419-22 (no. 758); Khatib, 18:427-31 (no. 7304)i Ibn al-Athir, 
Lubab , 2:148; Ibn Qutaybah, Ma'amif ^ p. 504. See J. Horovitz 
and F. Rosenthal, "Abu Ma c shar," EI_ 1 (1960):l40. 

43 Khatib, 13: 428 ^ Dhahabi, Tadhkirat , 1:234-35. It^ 
should be noted that Najih's two forgettable grandsons--Da ' ud 
and al-Husayn--regularly fie-emphasize the Sindi origins of 
their grandfather, almost as if it were a matter of shame. 

Da'ud, for example, asserted that Najih was from the Yaxnan and 
white and blue-eyed, while al-Husayn noted that Najih could 
trace his descent back to Adam (Khatib, 13:427-28; Ibn Hajar,' 
Tahdhib , 10:421). The primary sources generally grefer’the 
version of Najih’s son Muhammad as reported to Abu Nuaym (and 
not to his own sons) . 

^Khatib, 13:427; Sam c ani, fol. 313b; Dhahabi, Tadhkirat , 
1:235; Ibn aliQaysarani , p. 77. 

^Khatib, 13: 427;’ Dhahabi , Tadhkirat , 1:234; Ibn Hajar, 
Tahdhib , 10:4i.9. 

46 Khat£b, 13:427; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib , 10:421. 

47 Ibn Sa c d, 5009; Khatib, 13:431; Ibn Qutaybah, Mafarif, 
p. 50 4. B. Dodge's translation of Ibn al-Nadim (1:201) has Najih 
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as "a scribe of princes of the Banu Makhzum" apparently trans»- 
lating mukatab as scribe and imra 1 h as princes ( umara 1 ) . See 
Ibn al-Nadim, text Is 93. Actually, Najih was a tailor and not 
a scribe (see Khatib, 13:428; Cohen, pp.' 27-28). A mukatab 
slave was one who was eligible to purchase his freedom. See 
'’'Abraham L. Udovitch, Partnership and Profit in Medieval Islam , 
Princeton Studies on the Near East (^Princ eton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1970), pp. 27-28. 

48 Khat£b, . 13:428. 

^ 9 Sam c ani, fol. 313b. 

„ Q 

r * so 

Ibn al-Nadim, 1:93. See Nabia Abbott, Studies in Arabic 
Literary Papyri , University of Chicago Oriental Institute Publi- 
cations, vols. 7-5-76 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1957- 
67), 1:75> 2:273. Sezgin ( GAS , 1:291-92) gives an additional 
title, Ta' rikh al-khulafa* . ’ / 


^Ibn Abi Hatim, 9:276 (no. Il6l); Ibn Hajar, Lisan , 6: 

290 (no. 1 1032); Ibn Nuqtah cited "in the margins’of Ibn Makula, 

• 1:438-39. 

^ 2 Ibn Hil?ban cited in Ibn Hajar, Lisan , 6:290, 

1 * 

the Piyasirah in classical Arabic literature' See 
Mubarakpuri, s Arab , pp. 78 -80. 

-^Ibn Hajar, Lisan , 1:25-26 (no. 28); Shaykh al-Ta'ifah 
al-Tbsil Ri j al ( ed. Muhammad Sadiq (Najaf: Matbaat al-Haydariyah, 
1381 / 1961 ) , p. 4l6 ; Idem, al-Fihrist , ed. Muhammad Sadiq (Najaf: 
Matbaat al-Havdariyah, 1380/1960 ) , p. 106 (no. 3435; Ibn Shahra- 
shub, Kitab ma alim al- c ulama' , ed. e Abbas Iqbal (Tehran: far|i ^ 1 , 
1353 / 1934 ), pp. 50-51; Ibn Da'ud, Kitab al-rijal ,' ed. Jalal al- 
Din al-Husayni (Tehran: Danishgah, 1342 A.H.S./I 383 / 1963 ) > P. 

179 (no. 727); Muhammad b. c Ali Ardabili, Jami c al-ruwah wa- 
izahat al-ishtibahat c an al- t uruq wa-al-isnad , 2 vols. (Tehran : 
al -Muhammadi , n ,"d . ) , 1 : 389-90 ; Muhammad Taqi al-Tustari, Qamus 
- al-rijal , 11 vols. (Tehran: Markiz Nashr al-Kitab, 1379-91/1759- 
71), 1:92-93. 




* 


-^Tusi, Ri j al , p.4l6; Idem, Fihrist , p. 106 ; Ibn Da’ud, 

p. 179. 

-^Tusi, Fihrist , p. 106; Ibn Hajar, Lisan /l : 25-26 . It 
presumably ’ concerned vernacular, expressions in Shit ite traditions. 

' , —1 

-^Tusi , Ri j al , p. 4l6. 
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5 I bn Hajar, Tahdhib , 5:119. 

- 39 Dhahabi , Mizan, 4:38?, and Ibn c Abd al-Barr, Jami C 
bayan al- c ilm , ed. c Abd al-Rahman Muhammad c Uthman, 2d ed. , 

2 vols. (Medina: al-Maktabah al-Sulafiyah, 1388/1968), 2:28. 

^ 6 °Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib , 5:119. 

^ 1 Sam c ani,- fol. 543b; Ibn al-Qaysarani, p. 154. 


62 Abu Nu c aym, Hily. 
63 Ibid., ?:22, 6?. 


,, 8:260, 9:403. 


Jami, p. 57; Abu Nasr c Abd Allah al-Sarraj, Kitab aly 
luma c fi-al-ta s awwuf , ed. R. A. Nicholson, E. J. W. Gibb Memorial 
Series, vol. 22 (London: Luzac, 1914), pp. 177, 32*5» 334.' _ ■ 

- ^^Dhahabi, Mizan , 3:286; Yaqut, 2:588. 


°Khatib, 4:432. 

^Ibn al-Jawzi, S ifat , 4:92-94; Muhamma^ b. al-Husayn 
al-Sulami, Kitab t abaqat ‘ al- s uf iyah , ed. Johannes Pedersen 
(Leiden: E. J. Brill, i960 ) , ‘ pp. 6l, 66. 

^ 3 Ibn al-Jawzi, S ifat , 4:94. 

69 Sam c ani, fol. 236b. 

^°Sam c ani mentions the traditionists Ahmad al-Daybuli 
heard . in each of these places and considers him one of the 
foremost of the travellers for traditions. See Goldziher, 
Muslim Studies , 2:164-80, for a discussion of these journeys. 

^^Sam c ani, fol. 236b. For al-Hasan b. Ya c qub al-Haddad 
see ibid. , fol . 158 . 


^Subki, 3:55-56 (no. 101) gives the correct form of 
the nisbah as al-Daybuli, adding "some people have alleged that 
he is al-Dabili [not al-Daybuli] the writer of the Adab al-qu d a' , 
but this is incorrect. That one is °Ali b. Ahmad and this one 
is Ahma'd b. Muhammad/' For c Ali al-Dabili see Subki^ 5:243-46. 
Notwithstanding Subki's explicit statement, Mubarakpuri, Ri j al , 
pp. 174-76, and Husayni, p. 291. both consider c Ali al-Dabili 
a Daybulese. 
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^ 8 Ibid., 3:55.' Mubarakpuri^ Ri ,i al , pp. 55-^6 (followed 
by Husayni, p. 296) both read khayya t (tailorj as h afi g, and 
conclude that he was a Qur'an memorizer. The text, however, 
clearly has khayya t and, moreover, describes his tailoring 
of shirts ( garni s) . * 


74 


Ibid. 


^Ibid. See Hujwiri, p. 302, for arbab-i a h wal and pp. 
373^74 for mukashaf at . / 

^Ibid. , 3:55-56. This is the mystic Ahmad b. Muhammad 
b. Zakariya' , known as Abu al-Abbas al-Nasawi (GAS, 1:66*5)^ to 
be distinguished from the ^Sha^i c ite jurist al-Hasan b. Sufyan, 
also known as Abu al- c Abbas al-Nasawi. 


^Dhahabi , Mizan , 1:152 (no. 598); Idem, Tadhkirat , 2: 

888, 896; Ibn Ha.iar, Lisan, 1:296 (no. 875); Khatib, 13 : 182. 

■ — • 

^Dhahabi ( Mizan , 1:152), however, accepts^him as truth 
ful ( s aduq ) except for his traditions from al-Tihrani. 

79 Khatib, 4:354 (no. 2201). 

80 

For the terms see Cohen, pp. 48, 54. 

8l Ibn Abi Hatim, 2:126. 

82 Sam c ani, fol. 314; Khatib, 4:187 (no. 1873). 

88 Sam c ani, fol. 158, 31^5- Khatib, 4:187 (no. 1874); Ibn 
al-Athir, Lubab , 1:262. 

84 Abu Nu c aym, H ilyat , 1:74, 174, 324; 2:275, 310, 3875 
3:330; 4:35, 40 , 87, 276, 314; 7:92; 8:184, 211, 377; 9:230. 

8 ^Sam c ani, fol. 314; Khatib, 4:18 7. 

* 

88 Khatib, 4:187, quoting Abu Nu c aym. 

• 8 ^Khatib, 1 2:405. 

88 Ibid. , 11:354-55 (no. 6206). 



/ 
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8g 0 A a c 

'Mohammad b. ^Umar al-Kashshi, Ikhtiyar ma rifat al- 

ri.ial al-ma^ruf bi-rijal al-Kashshi , ed Hasan al-Mustafawi 

'('Mashhad: Danishkadah-yi Ilahiyat va-Ma c arif-i Islami, Danishgah 

Mashhad, 1348 A.H.S./1970) , p. 598 (no. 1119); Ardabili, 1:389; 

Tustari, 5:16. 

9 °Khatib, 3:327, 13:427, 430; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib , 10:421. 
91 Khatib, 12:362 (no. 6794). 

92 Sam c ani, fol. 314; Yaqut, 3:166; Ibn al-Qaysarani , p. 

77 ; Abu c Asim Muhammad b. Ahmad al- c Abbadi, Kitab t abaqat al- 
fuqaha 1 al-Shafi e iyah , ed. G. Vitestam (Leiden: E. *J. Brill, 

1964), p. 58. 

99 Tusi, Ri ,j al , p. 331; Ardabili, 2:310. 

99 Khatib, 8:272 (no. 4370); Ibn al-Jawzi, Manaqib al- 
Imam Ahmad b. H anbal (Beirut: Khanji wa-Hamdan, 1973) > P • 96; 

Ibn Abi Ya c la al-Farra’ , T abaqat al- H anabilah , ed. Muhammad 
Hamid al-Faqi, 2 vols. (Cairo: Matba e at al-Sunnat al-Muhammadiyah, 
1371/1952), 1:146-47 (no. 190 ). 

99 Khat£b, 8:91-92 (no. 4187); Dhahabi, Mizan , 1:547 (no. 

2054). 

96 Ibn c Asakir, 4: 35506. 

V. 

99 Abu Nu c aym, H ilyat , 5:168 (as Ibrahim b. c Ali b. al- 
Sindi); Idem, Kitab dhlkr akhbar I sbahan, ed. Sven Dedering, 2 
vols^ (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1931-3415 lTl93 (as Ibrahim b. al- 
Sindi b, c Ali); Sulayman^b. Ahmad al-Tabarani, al-Mu c ,iam al- 
saghir, ed. c Abd al-Rahman Muhammad c Uthman, 2 vols . (Medina: 
al-Maktabah al-Sulafiyah, 1386 / 1968 ), 1:93 (as Ibrahim al-Sindi 
al-Isbahani) . 

9 ®Sam c an£, fol. 236 b; Yaqut, 2:638; Dhahabi, Mushtabah , 
p. 292; Ibn Hajar, Tabsir, 2:575.^' 

99 Sam c ani, fol. 236 b. 

100 Jahiz, Hayawan , 1:55-56, 2:140; 5:393, 396; Idem, 

Rasa’ il , 1:77, ’ 8l;*Idem, Kitab al-bayan wa-al-tabyin , ed. c Abd 
al-Salam Muhammad Harun, 4 vols. ( C ai rp : Lajnat al-Ta’lif wa- 
al-Tar jamah' wa-al-Nashr, 1948-50), 1:84, 95 a 126, 141 , 193, 335, 
2:267, 328-30 ; 3078; Ibn Qutaybah, Kitab C uyun al- akhbar , 10 
vols. (Cairo: Wizarat al-Thaqafah wa-al-Irshad al-Qawmi, 1963 ), 


\ 
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3:121-22; Abu al-Fadl’ Ahmad Tayfur, Baghdad (Cairo: c Izzat al- 
c Attar al-Husayni , 1368/1Q49), pp. 40-43'] See Ch. Pellat, 
"I&rahim b - . al-Sindi," Elf 3 (1971): 990. 


.For Sindi b. Shahak see Sam c ani, ,fol. 313b; Ya c qubi, 
Ta’ rikh , 2:439, 4 95, 499s Tabari, 3:145, 580,' 6 85 et passim; 
Crone, pp. 194-95. 


' L02 Jahiz, Bay an , 1:335. H ayawan , 2 : 140 . 

^°^Idem, Bay an , 1:335. Rasa 1 il , 1:77. See the observa- 
tions by Pellat, "Ibrahim b. al-Sindi , " pp. 121-22. 

Idem, Bay an , 1:335. 

10 -^Tusi, Ri ,i al , p. 144; Ardabili, 1:22. 

10 ^Tusi, Fihrist , p. 223 (no. 894); Ibn Shahrashub, p. 
128 (no. 954); Ardabili, 1:654, 2:409. 


10? Khatib, 6:283 (no. 3315). 

10 ^Tusi, , Ri.jal , p. 187; Ibn Da’ud, p. 141 (no. 562). 

^ 10 ^Abu Nu c aym, Akhbar, 2:321; Ibn al-Jazari, G hay at al- 
nihayah fl- t abaqat al-qurra’ , ed. G. Bergstraesser, Bibliotheca 
Islamica, 3’ vols . (Cairo: Matba c at al-Sa adah, 1351-54/1932-35) » 
2:314 (no. 3661). * / 

110 Ibn al-Jazari, 1:281, 2:190 (no. 3201); Ibn al-Jawzi, 
Sifat, 4:52-53 (as Abu c Abd Allah al-Daybuli in his chapter on 
fraybulese mystics). 

111 Khatib, 3026-27 (no. 1433); Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib , 9: 
487 (no. 794) . ’ 


2 I am following the Hyderabad edition of Sam c ani (ed. 
c Abd al-Rahman b. Yahya al-Yamani, 6 vols._ [Hyderabad, Deccan: 
Da’irat alI-Ma c arif al- c Uthmaniyah, 1962*], 5 = 440) which gives 
the name as Muhammad b. Ahmad and the date of his death as 345. 
The Leiden facsimile reproduction (used unless otherwise cited), 
f ol . 236b, has Muhammad b. Muhammad and the date unclearly as 
346 or 347. 

11 -^Ishaq ( Hadith Literature , p. 34) and Pathan ( Mansurah , 
p; 150) both add Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Firyabi on the basis of 
Sam c ani, fol. 236b.‘ However, the facsimile has the name Muhammad 
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b . al-Hasan al-Firyabi c Uthman b. Abi Suwayd al-Basri with al- 
Hasan al-Firyabi clearly crossed out by the copyist . The Hydera- 
bad edition (5:440) correctly reads Muhammad b. G Uthman b. Abi 
Suwayd al-Basri. 

11 ^'Sam c ani, 5:440 (Hyderabad edition). For Abu c Amr 
b. Nujayd see Sulami, pp. 476-80 (no. 88 ). 

11 ^Ibn al-Jazari, 1:281, 2:133-34 (no. 2972). 

ll 6 Sam c ani, f ol . 236 b; Yaqut , 2 : 638 ; Dhahabi, Tadhkirat, 

3 s 8 l 6 ; Idem, Mushtabah , p. 292; Ibn al-Athir, Lubab , 1:522-23. 


■^'Sam c an£, fol. 236 b. For these works see Ibn al-Nadim, 
trans. Dodge, 1:75» 552. 

118 Ibid. , fol. 313b-3l4; Dhahabi, Tadhkirat , 2:686 (no. 
706); Sahmi, p. 350 (no. 653). 

119 Khatib, 5:276-77 (no. 27771). 

" L20 Abu Nu c aym, Hilyat , 8:248. 

121 Sahmi, p. 426 (no. 935);. Sam c ani, fol. 582b. 

122 Jahiz, Bay an . 1:335. 

123 Khatib, 13:302 (no. 7281). 

/ 12 ^Sam c ani , fol. 313b-3l4; Ibn Abi Hatim, 3:503 (no. 

( 2275); Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 3:767-68 (no. 505); Ibn al-Qaysarani , 

\p. 77. ' /)■ 

\ 125 Khatib, 5:277.' 

j 128 Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib , 3:268. 

/ 127 Abu Nu c aym, H ilydt , 7:23. 

^ 28 Kashsh£, p. 331;/ Tusi, Ri j al , p. 476; Ardabili, 1:406 

' L 29 Sam c an£, fol. 451-451b; Ibn al-Athir, Lubab , 3:3^. 

1 ^°Sam G ani, fol . /45l-451b. Mubarakpuri ( Ri j al , p. 153) 
and Husayni (p. 298), bo^th citing Sam c ani, list his teacher as 
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Abu al-Husayn Yahya b. Abi pl-Hasan al-Rawwasi al -Hafiz, inad- 
vertently conjoining his teacher Abu al-Husayn Yahya and his 
student Abu al-Fityan c Umar b. Abi al-Hasan al-Rawwasi. For 
this latter individual see Ibn al-Athir, Lubab , 2:40. 

131 Ibn al-Jawzi, Manaqib , pp . 97, 294; Ibn Abi Ya c l&, 
1:170-71. 

> 

132 Khatib, 9:234 (no. 4808). 

133 Sam G ani, f ol . 235, 31^; Yaqut, 2:634; Ibn Hajar, Lisan , 
3:116 (np. 392); Idem, Tahdhib, 1:197; Dhahabi, Mushtabah, p. 373; 
Sahmi , pp. 340, 343; Ibn Abi yatim, 4:201 (no. 867 ) , 3~l8 T 19 (no. 
1386); Tabarani, 1:97; Ibn al-Qaysarani, p. 78; Safadi, 15:488 
(no. 651). 

13 ^Sam C ani^ f ol . 314; Ibn Abi Hatim, 4:201; Safadi, 15: 
488; Ibn al-Qaysarani, p. 78. 

133 Dhahabi, Mushtabah , p. 373. 

136 Tabarani, 1:97. 

133 Ishaq, Hadith Literature , pp. 212-13. 

138 Ibn Abi Hatim, 4:318. 

^ 3 ^Sam c ani, f ol , 31^. 

1 ^°Ibn Abi Hatim, 4:319; Safadi, 15:488. 

"'"^■'"Ibn Abi Hatim, 4:318 (no. 1385) ; Dhahabi, Mizan ,i 2: 

236 (no. 3566); Ibn’Hajar, Lisan , 3:116 (no. 393); Abu Nuaym, 

Hilvat , 8:165. ' 1 

& 

) 

l42 Ibn Da'ud, p. 179 (no. 726); Ardabili, 1:389; Tustari, 

5 = 17. 


1 3 Tusi , Ri ,j al , pp. 378, 431,^476; Idem, Fihrist ^ 5. 107 
(no. 345); Kashshi, p. 433; Ibn Shahrashub, p. 51; Ibn Da'ud, p. 
179 (no. 725); Ardabili, 1:389; Tustari, 5:16-17. 

l44 Bukhari, 2ii:2l6 (no. 2553); Ibn Abi Hatim, 4:318 
(no. 1384). 


• , 1 ^Bukhari, 2ii:104 (np. 2119); Ibn Abi Hatim, 4:246 
(no. 1062); Dhahabi, Mizan , 2:242 (no. 3603)5 Ibn Hajar, Lisan , 
3:124-25 (no. 43 5). 

l 48 Dhahabi, Mizan , 2:242. 

l4 ^In the opinion of Ibrahim b. Tahman al-Harawi, c Abbad 
b. c Awwam, and Yahya b. Ma c in. See Dhahabi, Mizan , 2:242, and 
Ibn Abi Hatim, 4: £4 6. 

> 

l48 Tusi, Ri.jal , p. 21 ?; Ardabili, 1:350. 

■'" 4 ^Ibn al-Jawzi, Munta z am , 6:149. 
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